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CHAPTER  I 

DEPARTURE 

“  The  rain  fell  insidiously  on  the  filthy  town.”  Thus 
Stevenson,  and  though  the  description  be  sweeping, 
Liverpool  on  a  bitterly  cold,  wet  morning,  is  not  an  ideal 
jumping-off  place,  especially  when  the  landing  is  to  be 
made  on  a  spot  boasting  such  sinister  reputation  as  did  the 
Gold  Coast  twenty-five  years  ago. 

A  downpour,  half  rain,  half  sleet,  soaked  every  one 
unlucky  enough  to  be  abroad.  The  black  mud  thrown  up 
by  the  heavy  lorries  covered  the  windows  of  the  crazy 
four-wheelers  as  they  rattled  and  crawled  over  the  cobbles. 
Policemen  shivered  in  their  capes  and  stamped  their  feet. 
The  rain  and  wind  made  the  squalor  of  the  streets,  even 
more  than  usually  unpleasant. 

One  man  at  any  rate,  Captain  Cecil  Pelham  Tarleton, 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Gold  Coast  Constabulary,  fully  endorsed 
Stevenson’s  description  as  his  ancient  cab  rumbled  along 
on  its  way  to  the  Princes  Landing  Stage,  the  horse  seem- 
ingly  too  depressed  to  improve  on  the  slowest  of  jog  trots. 
But  Tarleton  had  little  time  to  waste  in  grumbling,  for 
when  the  gates  opening  on  to  the  landing  stage  were 
reached  at  last,  he  saw  that  preparations  were  being  made 
to  remove  the  gangway  for  which  he  was  bound.  With  a 
bag  in  each  hand  he  ran  at  full  speed,  and  was  only  just 
in  time  to  board  the  tender  before  she  moved  off.  Another 
moment,  and  he  would  have  missed  his  passage. 
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Seeing  through  the  rain-drenched  windows  that  the 
tiny  deckhouse  was  full,  he  stationed  himself  in  the  lea 
of  the  funnel,  sheltering  from  the  wet  as  well  as  he  could. 

Matters  were  at  their  dismallest.  Tugs  visible  between 
the  squalls,  seemed  to  be  aimlessly  wandering,  seeking  a 
shelter ;  the  big  ships  anchored  out  in  the  stream,  were 
but  half  visible  in  the  dim  light ;  great  gusts  of  rain  and 
wind  blurred  and  hid  the  houses  on  the  banks.  Tarleton 
growled  to  himself,  and  pulled  up  the  collar  of  his  coat 
about  his  ears. 

The  Lagos,  the  steamer  for  which  the  tender  was 
making,  lay  well  out  in  the  river.  Not  far  away  were  the 
Etruria  and  the  City  of  New  York,  a  Cunarder  and  Inman 
Liner  respectively.  Though  minnows  compared  with 
the  present-day  Tritons,  they  looked  capable  of  picking 
up  the  West  African  boat,  and  carrying  her  off  on  their 
decks,  without  being  incommoded.  But  in  spite  of  her 
paltry  thousand  tons  burden,  the  little  Lagos  was  quite 
big  enough  for  the  West  African  traffic  of  those  days. 
For  her  size  there  was  no  better  sea  boat  afloat,  and  under 
the  command  of  her  cheerful  skipper,  she  was  a  conveyance 
very  popular  with  those  whose  business  took  them  to 
West  Coast  waters. 

The  tender  reached  her,  and  Tarleton,  who  was  nearest 
the  gangway,  hurried  on  board,  leaving  his  bags  to  be 
brought  after  him.  In  rain,  wind,  and  cold,  the  decks 
of  the  biggest  ships  are  not  cheerful  places,  even  though 
they  may  not  be  covered  with  coal  dust,  wet  straw,  and 
sea  water  as  were  those  of  the  good  ship  Lagos.  Tarleton 
ran  along  the  deck  to  a  door  beneath  the  poop,  and 
entered  the  saloon.  A  steward,  who  was  laying  out  knives 
on  a  not  very  clean  tablecloth,  ushered  him  into  a  cabin, 
only  separated  from  the  saloon  by  a  passage  a  few  feet 
in  length. 

To  Tarleton’s  demand  for  an  immediate  drink,  hot 
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if  possible,  the  steward  stated  that  everything  was  locked 
up,  and  would  remain  so  until  the  pilot  had  left  the  ship. 
Then,  from  under  a  dirty  white  cloth  upon  his  arm,  he 
produced  a  bottle  of  whisky. 

“  Here  you  are,  sir,”  he  said  ;  he  took  down  the  tooth- 
glass.  “  Say  when,  sir.” 

“  Thanks.  That’ll  do.” 

The  steward  disappeared,  and  Tarleton  stared  round 
him.  There  were  two  bunks  in  the  cabin,  and  he  was 
relieved  to  see  that  only  one  was  made  up.  The  coarse 
white  counterpane  was  wringing  wet,  and  grimy  with  the 
universal  coal-dust.  As  he  sat  down  on  the  settee  in 
great  dejection,  he  heard  the  voices  of  the  people  who  had 
followed  him  off  the  tender.  He  waited  till  all  was  quiet 
again,  then  he  buttoned  up  his  coat  and  went  out. 

The  saloon  was  empty,  and  observing  that  lunch  was 
not  ready,  he  walked  on  to  the  deck,  and  climbed  the 
poop.  The  tender  passed  him  on  her  way  back.  A 
mercantile  clerk  who  had  failed  in  an  encounter  with  the 
purser  of  the  Lagos  was  the  only  man  to  be  seen  on  her  ; 
he  looked  at  Tarleton,  spat  into  the  Mersey,  and  went 
behind  the  funnel  out  of  the  rain. 

The  Lagos  got  her  anchor,  gave  a  hoarse  toot,  and 
without  more  ado,  set  out  for  West  Africa. 

For  some  minutes  Tarleton  watched  the  dim  houses, 
the  leaden  clouds,  and  the  ships  which  were  almost  hidden 
by  the  squalls,  and  then  he  went  down  into  the  saloon 
again. 

Here  things  were  a  little  more  cheerful.  There  were 
dishes  of  cold  food  upon  the  table,  slices  of  beef  and  ham, 
and  bits  of  cheese  on  small  plates.  A  stout,  bald-headed; 
grey-bearded  man  was  seated  at  the  table  digging  into  a 
bottle  of  pickles  with  a  table  fork.  He  did  not  look  up. 

“  Lunch  is  ready,  sir,”  said  the  steward.  “  Here  is  a 
place  for  you.” 
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Tarleton  sat  down  opposite  the  man  with  the  fork. 
“  Ugh  !  isn’t  there  anything  hot  ?  ”  he  growled. 

“  Nothing  to-day,  sir.  Cold  beef,  cold  ham,  cold 
veal.” 

“  Good  Lord  !  ”  said  Tarleton. 

The  saloon  door  kept  blowing  open  ;  the  rain  and  fog 
drifted  in  and  made  pools  upon  the  threshold.  He 
shivered  and  pulled  his  coat  closer  round  him.  Without  a 
word,  the  man  with  the  pickles  took  a  glass  whisky  flask 
from  his  pocket,  and  pushed  it  across  the  table  to  him. 
Tarleton  looked  at  him,  decided  that  he  was  not  a  man  to 
accept  favours  from,  and  with  a  short  word  of  thanks, 
pushed  it  back  again.  The  man  finished  his  meal  in  silence, 
put  the  flask  away,  and  got  up  and  went  out.  No  one 
else  appeared,  and  Tarleton  at  last  turned  to  the  steward. 

“  Who’s  that  gentleman  ?  Have  we  the  ship  to 
ourselves  ?  ”  he  asked, 

“  That  is  Mr.  Amerdine,  sir,  a  Belgian  gentleman. 
There  is  one  other  gentleman,  sir,  and  a  lady.  Here 
they  come.” 

Two  people  emerged  from  a  cabin  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  saloon.  Tarleton,  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
rose  to  meet  them. 

“  Why,  Ward,  how  do  you  do  ?  ”  he  said.  “  Glad  to 
see  you.” 

“  Hullo  !  ”  said  the  new-comer.  He  was  a  big,  fair 
man  of  about  Tarleton’s  own  standing,  and  judging  by  his 
cheerful  demeanour,  quite  unaffected  by  the  general 
discomfort.  “  This  is  first  rate.  We  thought  we  were 
the  only  passengers.  This  is  my  wife.  Let  me  introduce 
you.  Eve,  this  is  Captain  Tarleton  of  the  Hausas,  a  great 
man,  I  can  tell  you.” 

The  other  laughed,  and  shook  hands  with  the  girl, 
who  smiled  but  did  not  speak,  for  at  that  moment  the 
Lagos  gave  a  little  lurch,  and  she  seized  a  chair  back  to 
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steady  herself.  Her  husband  swung  the  chair  round, 
and  she  sank  into  it. 

“  I  must  get  you  something  hot,  even  if  it’s  only 
coffee,  Eve,”  he  said,  looking  at  her  anxiously.  “  It’s 
enough  to  kill  any  one  starting  like  this.”  He  hurried 
out  of  the  saloon. 

“  Everything  is  very  rough  the  first  couple  of  days, 
Mrs.  Ward,”  said  Tarleton.  “  Matters  will  soon  improve.” 

“  Oh  yes,”  she  answered,  in  a  pleasant,  low  voice. 
“  I  am  all  right.  Only  cold,  and  rather  hungry.  I  wish 
I  had  my  furs  with  me.  I  had  no  idea  it  would  be  anything 
like  this.” 

Tarleton  disappeared  into  his  cabin,  returning  almost 
immediately  with  a  thick  fur  coat. 

“  Put  this  round  you,”  he  said.  “  When  you  have 
travelled  this  way  as  often  as  I  have,  you  will  start 
prepared  for  every  emergency.” 

Eve  slipped  the  coat  on  gratefully.  “  Thanks,  very 
much.  If  you  are  sure  you  are  not  wanting  it  yourself  ? 
Ah,  here  is  Hugh  !  ” 

Ward  entered,  followed  by  a  steward  bearing  a  bowl  of 
steaming  soup,  the  smell  of  which  was  enough  to  comfort 
a  frozen  man. 

“  Here’s  something,”  he  cried.  “  The  idea  of  telling 
us  there  was  nothing  hot !  Be  quick  and  start  on  it, 
Eve.  It  will  soon  put  you  right.” 

Eve  set  to  with  a  will.  The  best  pea  soup  comes  out 
of  ships’  coppers,  and  the  fur  coat  was  warming  her  too. 
The  colour  gradually  came  back  to  her  cheeks,  her  rather 
deep-set  grey  eyes  sparkled,  and  when  after  nearly  finish¬ 
ing  the  bowl,  she  stood  up  and  announced  she  was  alive 
again,  Tarleton  was  surprised  to  see  how  extremely  pretty 
she  was. 

“  Can’t  you  get  some  of  this  soup  for  yourself,  Hugh  ?  ” 
she  said,  “  you  must  want  it  quite  as  much  as  I.  Our 
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train  was  so  late  that  we  had  no  time  to  get  any  breakfast 
before  coming  on  board,”  she  explained,  turning  to 
Tarleton. 

“  I  nearly  missed  the  tender  altogether,”  said  Tarleton. 

“  I  saw  you  flying  down  the  landing  stage,”  Eve 
said,  with  a  smile.  “  And  now  let  me  return  your  coat. 
You  must  want  it.” 

“  Please  keep  it  on.”  Tarleton  said,  “  I  do  not  want  it, 
I  have  another  thick  one.  I  always  bring  it,  as  it  is  safer 
to  have  it,  but  it  only  goes  as  far  as  Canary.  I  leave  it  at 
the  Santa  Catalina  Hotel,  and  pick  it  up  on  my  way  home.” 

“  By  Jove !  that’s  a  good  idea,”  said  Ward.  “  I 
never  thought  of  that.  I  took  a  good  coat  out  to  the  Coast 
with  me  once,  and  it  was  almost  devoured  by  insects  and 
reptiles,  and  what  there  was  left  of  it  my  boy  bagged. 
That  is  why  I  advised  my  wife  to  leave  her  furs  behind. 
I  am  sorry  I  did,  though,  seeing  how  cold  it  is.” 

“  It  does  not  matter,”  said  Eve.  “  I  am  managing 
very  well !  Don’t  worry.  Now  get  some  lunch  yourself, 
while  I  go  and  unpack.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  out  of 
the  cabin.  You  are  too  big  for  it !  ” 

Ward  was  exceedingly  hungry,  and  Tarleton  was  silent 
till  he  had  nearly  finished.  Then  he  said — 

“  I  heard  you  were  married,  but  I  did  not  know  that 
you  were  bringing  your  wife  out.  Where  are  you  going 
to  be  stationed  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  been  married  nearly  two  months,”  said  Ward, 
throwing  aside  his  napkin.  “  My  wife  wTas  mad  to  come, 
and  would  not  listen  to  any  talk  about  being  left  behind. 
She  is  quite  strong,  and  likes  adventures  and  open-air  life. 
But,  of  course,  if  she  cannot  stand  the  climate,  or  I  am 
sent  to  a  bad  place,  I  shall  insist  on  her  coming  home.” 

“  The  Commissionership  of  Accra  should  be  vacant 
just  about  now,”  said  Tarleton. 

“  Yes.  That’s  what  I’m  hoping  for.  She  would  be 
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all  right  there.  I  thought  I  might  have  seen  you  in  Town 
this  leave.  We  were  up  for  a  bit,”  he  added  after  a  slight 
pause. 

“  I’m  not  often  there  nowadays,”  said  Tarleton. 
“  It  wants  too  much  money.” 

“  That’s  so.  Well,  I’ve  finished.  Shall  we  go  and 
have  a  pipe  ?  ” 

The  smoking-room  was  about  the  size  of  a  first-class 
railway  carriage,  but  not  nearly  so  comfortable.  The 
benches  were  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  uncushioned  ;  the 
common  deal  table  took  up  nearly  all  the  space.  Great 
spits  of  rain  blew  in  through  the  porthole,  and  the  floor 
was  nearly  awash.  Jammed  in  the  corner,  and  wrapped 
in  a  travelling-rug  and  wearing  a  cap  of  the  same  material, 
was  the  little  man  who  had  made  such  play  with  the 
pickle  fork.  The  discomfort  was  affecting  him,  and  he 
shivered  when  the  door  was  opened  and  the  blast 
admitted. 

“  Hullo,  Mr.  Amerdine,  you  don’t  look  very  cheerful,” 
said  Ward. 

“  Ah  !  Mr.  Ward.  And  is  dat  you  ?  Every  time  I 
come,  I  feel  like  dis.  I  am  wet !  I  am  cold  !  I  desire  to 
be  sick  !  Every  time  I  say  to  myself,  ‘  and  was  it  for  dis 
you  leave  your  good  wife,  and  your  home,  and  your  beer  ?  ’ 
and  every  time  I  answer - ” 

“  What  ?  ”  said  Ward. 

“  It  was ,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  solemnly,  slowly  getting 
to  his  feet.  “  I  now  will  retire  to  my  cabin.  Der  weather 
is  getting  worse,”  and  with  that  he  went  out. 

“  It’s  no  use  stopping  here,”  said  Tarleton,  disgustedly. 
“  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  place  !  ” 

“It  is  not  exactly  luxurious,”  said  Ward,  placidly 
lighting  his  pipe.  “  Let’s  get  back  to  the  saloon.” 

They  sat  smoking  and  chatting  for  an  hour  or  so,  and 
then  Tarleton  got  up. 
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“  I  shall  go  to  my  bunk,  and  stay  there  till  things 
improve,”  he  said.  “  It’s  the  dryest  and  warmest 
place.” 

“  Right !  Good-bye  for  the  present  then.  I  will  go 
and  see  how  my  wife  is  getting  on.” 

With  a  nod  they  separated.  Tarleton  to  undress  and 
don  warm  pyjamas,  and  curl  himself  up  among  the 
blankets  there  to  remain  till  things  grew  better ;  and 
Ward  to  find  Eve,  who  was  already  feeling  rather  sorry 
for  herself. 

As  night  drew  on  the  good  little  Lagos  began  to  roll, 
and  Ward  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  passengers  to 
appear  at  breakfast  the  following  morning.  For  two 
days  he  sedulously  attended  upon  his  wife,  and  good- 
naturedly  cheered  up  Mr.  Amerdine,  who  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  always  thought  himself  dying.  On  the  third  day, 
Eve,  longing  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  crept,  white  and 
shaky,  on  to  the  deck,  and  there,  with  a  couple  of  rugs 
tucked  round  her,  began  to  enjoy  the  keen  salt  wind,  though 
she  accused  her  husband  of  taking  her  to  the  North  Pole 
instead  of  the  Tropics. 

Captain  Keene,  the  Master  of  the  Lagos,  always  took 
an  immense  interest  in  his  passengers,  and  sought  her  out 
at  once.  “  Make  yourself  at  home,  Mrs.  Ward,”  he  said, 
coming  up,  and  shaking  her  warmly  by  the  hand,  “  you’ve 
done  with  bad  weather  now.  We’ll  soon  be  out  of  this, 
and  we  shall  have  smooth  seas  and  fine  weather,  all  the 
rest  of  the  way.” 

With  the  change  that  comes  so  suddenly  when  a  ship 
is  travelling  from  northern  to  southern  latitudes,  on  the 
fifth  morning  the  Lagos  ran  into  golden  weather,  and  for 
the  first  time  all  the  passengers  met  at  the  breakfast-table. 
And  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  the  Lagos  steamed 
into  the  harbour  of  Las  Palmas.  Though  the  stay  was  to 
be  only  of  a  few  hours,  Eve  insisted  on  the  fur  coat  being 
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taken  in  state  to  the  Santa  Catalina  Hotel,  and  deposited 
there  with  ceremony.  She  and  her  husband  and  Tarleton 
had  only  time  to  lunch  and  take  a  hurried  drive  through 
the  town,  when  the  steamer’s  whistle  recalled  them.  Before 
sunset  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  was  lost  to  sight. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  PASSENGERS 

The  Gold  Coast  of  twenty-five  years  ago  was  a  very 
different  place  from  the  Gold  Coast  of  to-day  ;  but  even 
then  a  vast  change  was  coming  over  the  country,  which  by 
reason  of  its  climatic  conditions  had  so  long  repelled  the 
white  man. 

The  coarse  trader  known  as  “  the  palm  oil  ruffian,” 
who  battened  on  the  vices  of  the  black  kings,  had  been 
altogether  superseded  by  powerful  mercantile  firms, 
and  average  men  crowded  out  at  home  were  taking  the 
places  of  those  sent  out  by  friends  in  the  hope  that  the 
climate  would  finish  them. 

More  than  this,  people  were  realizing  that  West  Africa 
offered  something  more  than  a  living;  a  career.  Men 
who  liked  soldiering,  adventure,  and  responsibility,  and 
contact  with  the  peoples  and  customs  of  a  curious 
country,  were  being  attracted  thither.  With  their 
advent  a  few  roads  were  driven  into  the  country.  An 
English  church  was  tbuilt.  Proper  quarters  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  officials  who  had  hitherto  been  compelled 
to  herd  in  the  mazes  of  the  native  towns.  Black  and 
white  drifted  apart.  Then  ladies  began  to  appear. 
Officials  brought  out  their  wives,  and  in  one  case  a  man 
brought  out  his  sister.  Even  at  out-of-the-way  stations, 
men  dressed  themselves  better  and  grew  more  careful. 
Luxuries  hitherto  unobtainable  on  the  Coast  became 
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common  in  the  stores.  The  change  which  in  the  next 
few  years  was  so  to  transform  the  country  had  set  in. 

Of  the  trio  of  men  on  board  the  Lagos,  Mr.  Amerdine 
the  Belgian  was  the  eldest  by  many  years,  being,  indeed, 
nearly  sixty.  He  had  been  trading  on  the  Coast  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  But  his  career  had  not  been  fortunate. 
He  had  come  out  at  a  time  when  there  was  trade  for  every 
one,  when  the  natives  were  but  little  educated  and  knew 
nothing  of  dealing  direct  with  Europe.  In  spite  of  this 
he  had  never  prospered.  As  the  natives  became  educated, 
and  the  steamer  services  improved,  the  very  people  who 
had  been  his  best  customers,  set  up  for  themselves  and  cut 
into  his  profits.  At  last  the  increasing  competition  of  big 
firms  and  combines  so  embarrassed  him,  that  at  the  time 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  able  to  retire  on  a  competence, 
he  had  had  to  quit  Accra,  the  Capital  of  the  Colony,  and 
set  up  at  Kitta,  a  small  station  to  the  extreme  east,  where, 
living  parsimoniously,  he  was  just  able  to  support  a  large 
wife  and  small  family,  in  his  native  town  of  Bruges. 

But  even  then  his  ill  luck  pursued  him.  A  native 
clerk  robbed  him,  and  he  nearly  went  under.  Then  for  a 
time  things  brightened,  and  after  five  years’  continuous 
residence  in  Kitta,  he  was  able  to  return  home  for  a  six 
months’  holiday ;  but  he  had  hardly  been  back  three, 
when  the  accounts  received  from  the  black  clerk  left  in 
charge  so  frightened  him  that  he  was  now  returning  hot¬ 
foot  to  the  Coast. 

But  with  all  his  humbleness,  Mr.  Amerdine  was  a  man 
of  some  account.  He  knew  the  trade  of  the  Coast  as  he 
knew  the  back  of  his  own  hand.  He  spoke  both  English 
and  German,  as  well  as  many  of  the  Coast  languages, 
while  his  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
natives  was  profound.  Many  times  had  he  been  called 
in  as  a  specialist  to  help  the  Governor. 

Nearly  everybody  on  the  Coast  knew  him,  and  though 
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people  were  amused  by  him,  they  liked  him  ;  for  neither 
misfortune  nor  hardship  had  spoiled  Mr.  Amerdine.  He 
felt  that  his  troubles  were  not  altogether  of  his  own 
making,  for  he  had  worked  hard  and  lived  hard,  always 
hoping  that  things  would  improve.  He  grudged  neither 
official  nor  merchant  their  good  houses  and  their  comforts, 
and  their  frequent  leaves,  and  he  had  a  simple  faith  in  the 
providence  which  ruled  the  world,  that  it  would  not  forget 
him  or  allow  his  wife  and  family  to  starve.  And  in 
that  trust  he  maintained  a  brave  front,  and  a  cheerful 
demeanour. 

Next  to  him  in  point  of  age,  though  indeed  he  was 
thirty  years  younger,  came  Captain  Tarleton  the  soldier. 
A  man  with  a  history,  and  a  man  typical  of  the  new  state 
of  things.  An  ambitious  man,  and  a  man  who  had  come 
to  the  country  in  search  of  a  career,  rather  than  a  mere 
livelihood.  He  saw  that  the  country  was  ripe  for  opening 
up,  and  that  the  regions  of  the  Hinterland  would  shortly 
come  under  the  Crown ;  and  then  opportunities  for 
promotion  and  advancement  would  offer  themselves  in 
almost  every  direction. 

He  was  smart,  a  keen  up-to-date  soldier,  and  a  valu¬ 
able  official.  The  Inspector-General  of  Constabulary,  his 
immediate  chief,  thoroughly  appreciated  him,  as  did 
the  Governor  of  the  Colony  himself ;  and  he  was  marked 
out  for  special  promotion,  in  connection  with  the  territories 
shortly  to  come  under  British  rule,  in  and  beyond  the 
great  forests  of  the  interior. 

In  his  three  years  of  service  he  had  established  a 
tremendous  reputation  among  the  Hausas.  These  men, 
the  military  forces  of  the  Colony,  recruited  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  the  fighting  Mahomedan  tribes  of  the  interior, 
were  proud  of  him,  and  had  the  greatest  faith  in  him, 
and  an  absolute  belief  in  his  good  luck.  To  go  with 
him  on  any  expedition  was  a  privilege  eagerly  sought  after, 
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and  there  had  grown  up  a  mutual  regard  between  officer 
and  man,  that  had  many  times  stood  both  in  good  stead. 

With  the  negroes,  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast,  fetish 
worshippers  steeped  in  superstitions  of  all  kinds,  he  had 
no  sympathy  at  all,  and  did  not  think  that  their  manners 
and  customs  were  to  be  treated  with  consideration,  either 
on  account  of  their  antiquity  or  because  they  were  so  real 
to  the  people  who  cherished  them.  He  took  too  much 
interest  in  his  work  and  new  life  to  sit  down  quietly  and 
let  things  happen  in  their  usual  course.  He  desired  the 
abolition  of  native  customs,  and  the  introduction  of 
civilized  ideas.  As  far  as  he  was  a  representative  at  all, 
he  stood  for  the  new  school  which  saw  no  good  in  the  old, 
either  in  its  waj^s  or  methods. 

In  appearance  he  was  medium  sized,  dark,  and  very 
good-looking.  He  was  a  man  of  some  accomplishments. 
He  played  the  piano  better  than  most  amateurs.  He  was 
a  first-rate  rider,  a  capital  shot,  and  a  terrible  antagonist 
with  his  fist.  Further,  he  was  a  clever  man,  and  could  be 
very  pleasant  when  he  liked. 

But  he  was  not  a  popular  man  on  the  Coast.  Unto¬ 
ward  circumstance  had  forced  him  to  leave  his  own 
regiment,  the  60th,  and  get  himself  seconded  to  West 
Africa.  Many  of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  associate 
were  not  of  the  same  standing  with  those  who  had  been  his 
companions  at  home,  and  he  was  not  yet  enough  of  a  man 
of  the  world  to  conceal  his  feeling  that  he  had  but  little 
in  common  with  those  he  thought  beneath  him. 

The  third  of  the  trio,  and  youngest,  though  only  by 
a  few  months,  Hugh  Ward,  B.A.,  and  Barrister,  District 
Commissioner,  representative  of  the  Civil  Power,  was  a 
man  of  a  different  stamp.  He  had  been  brought  up  by  an 
uncle  who  had  sent  him  to  Uppingham  and  Oxford, 
and  then  to  the  Bar,  and  had  thought  that  when  his 
nephew  was  launched  on  the  world,  he  would  be  off  his 
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hands.  But  day  after  day  Ward  sat  in  his  chambers 
growing  more  and  more  weary,  till  at  last  he  grew  tired  of 
the  whole  thing.  His  kind-hearted  uncle  expressed 
genuine  surprise  at  the  non-arrival  of  briefs,  but  coun¬ 
selled  patience.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  the  little 
money  left  by  his  parents  coming  to  an  end,  and  having 
no  mind  to  live  on  his  uncle’s  generosity,  freely  offered 
though  it  was,  Ward  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
Colonial  Office  to  serve  three  years  on  the  Gold  Coast 
as  a  District  Commissioner.  At  the  time  Tarleton  and  he 
foregathered  on  the  Lagos  he  had  served  two  ;  when  the 
present  year  had  expired  he  would  either  be  told  that 
his  services  were  no  longer  required,  or  he  would  be  placed 
on  the  permanent  staff. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  no  fear  but  that  his  further 
services  would  be  accepted,  for  he  had  done  well  in  the 
preceding  two  tours,  and  had  earned  the  thanks  of  the 
Government.  In  his  way  he  was  as  good  an  official  as 
Tarleton ;  but  there  all  likeness  ceased.  Ward  was  not 
ambitious,  and  looked  on  the  Gold  Coast  as  a  country 
which  would  provide  him  with  a  living  rather  than  with  a 
career.  No  one  particularly  liked  Tarleton,  every  one  liked 
Ward.  Whereas,  as  has  been  said,  the  former  had  a 
contempt  for  the  native  that  hardly  admitted  of  his 
disliking  them,  the  latter  had  so  curious  a  sympathy  with 
them,  he  might  almost  have  been  one  himself.  So  far 
from  being  glad  to  see  a  king  or  chief  in  trouble,  in  the 
hope  that  some  kudos  might  accrue,  he  would  go  to  any 
inconvenience  to  save  the  black  man  from  getting  into 
hot  water.  And  this  without  any  thought  of  advancement 
for  himself.  In  consequence  the  natives  were  very  fond 
of  him,  and  he  bore  a  great  reputation  among  them, 
even  as  Tarleton  did  among  his  Hausas  ;  they  came  to 
him  with  many  curious  complaints,  and  nothing,  so  long 
as  it  was  genuine,  was  too  small  to  interest  him. 
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This  sympathy,  however  admirable,  rather  told  against 
him  with  the  Government,  for  it  was  not  held  to  be  desir¬ 
able  that  a  man  should  insist  too  strongly  on  the  native’s 
point  of  view.  Still,  he  was  known  to  be  a  good  and 
useful  official,  and  a  man  of  sound  judgment ;  and  while 
he  was  too  slow  to  be  ever  of  the  first  force,  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  trusted  as  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity. 

Physically  he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  that 
had  ever  come  out  to  the  Coast.  He  was  tall,  fair,  clean 
shaven,  and  possessed  the  strength  of  a  giant.  On  one 
occasion  when  he  had  led  a  party  of  hard-bitten  West 
African  officials  unto  the  old  bar  of  the  Criterion,  the  lady 
serving  had  addressed  him  as  “  father  ”  and  had  asked 
what  the  “  little  ones  ”  would  take ;  a  remark  which 
caused  some  amusement.  From  that  moment  he  was 
known  on  the  Coast  as  “  Daddy.” 

He  had  never  regretted  coming  out  to  Africa.  He  had 
left  few  ties  in  England,  and  chronic  impecuniosity  in 
London  had  sickened  him.  But  now  things  were  some¬ 
what  changed,  for  he  had  met,  fallen  in  love  with,  and 
married  his  wife,  all  within  his  six  months’  leave.  Like 
most  men  he  had  sworn  with  big  oaths,  that  if  he  ever 
married,  he  would  not  take  his  wife  out  to  the  Coast ; 
like  most  men  he  found  his  wife  accompanying  him  when  he 
did  go.  He  had  not  at  first  wanted  her  to  come,  and  her 
parents  had  joined  him  in  his  opposition,  for  they  by  no 
means  fancied  their  prettiest  and  favourite  daughter,  a 
girl  of  only  twenty-two,  going  out  to  such  a  place.  Indeed, 
it  had  been  a  surprise  to  her  father  that  she,  who  had  had 
other  offers,  had  accepted  Ward  at  all ;  and  he  was  sure, 
though  he  had  never  been  there,  that  life  on  the  Gold 
Coast  would  be  very  rough,  and  entail  conditions  of  which 
neither  he  nor  his  daughter  knew  anything.  He  had 
represented  all  this  to  Eve,  and  had  urged  her  to  remain  at 
home,  at  any  rate  for  the  present.  But  Eve  had  smiled 
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serenely  and  made  light  of  all  opposition,  and  her  father 
had  drily  remarked  to  Ward  that  “  obstinacy  was  very 
strongly  developed  in  his  daughter,  inherited  no  doubt  from 
her  mother.” 

Ward’s  qualms  about  taking  her  had  been  quieted  by 
the  assurance  he  gave  himself  that  the  Commissionership 
of  Accra  was  vacant  about  this  time,  and  as  a  popular 
official  with  a  pretty  wife,  he  would  be  sure  to  get  it ;  and 
that,  even  if  he  did  not,  there  were  plenty  of  acting  billets 
going  in  the  chief  town  of  a  Colony  where  changes  were 
so  frequent.  And  moreover,  Eve  was  strong  and  healthy, 
and  one  who  would  make  the  best  of  things,  for  she  was 
able  to  see  humour  where  others  saw  only  annoyance 
and  irritation.  So  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded, 
and  told  himself  it  would  be  all  right ;  and  having  once 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  troubled  no  more. 

And  so  of  the  three  men  who  were  proceeding  to  the 
Coast  on  board  the  good  ship  Lagos,  Mr.  Amerdine  might 
be  considered  representative  of  the  past,  Mr.  Ward  of  the 
present,  and  Captain  Tarleton  of  the  future. 
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Having  left  Las  Palmas  behind  her  the  Lagos  pre¬ 
pared  herself  for  West  African  latitudes.  She  assumed 
white  awmings,  her  officers  donned  white  ducks.  There 
was  a  hint  of  coming  freedom  from  convention  in  the 
hilarity  and  bonhomie  of  her  skipper.  The  sea  no 
longer  was  dark  blue,  but  dark  grey,  and  though  the 
sun  continued  to  shine  and  the  sky  was  unclouded,  there 
was  a  curious  haze,  whitish  in  colour,  not  thick  enough  to 
be  called  a  mist.  Whales  and  sharks  showed  upon  the 
flat  waters,  now  and  again  a  great  bar  of  silver  shot  forth 
from  the  quiet  grey  sea,  as  some  mighty  great  fish  threw 
itself  into  the  air.  There  were  no  funnels  or  sails  to  be 
seen,  save  once  when  the  Lagos  passed  a  small  fleet  of 
Spanish  boats  fishing  on  some  shoals.  The  twelve- hundred 
mile  strip  of  sea  which  the  voyagers  were  traversing, 
was  furrowed  by  so  few  keels  that  it  could  be  crossed 
many  times  without  another  ship  being  sighted.  The 
weather  was  very  hot,  for  it  was  now  good-bye  to  fresh 
air  and  brisk  breezes.  Tropical  steaming  Africa  was 
before  them. 

The  little  party  on  board  had  quite  settled  down. 
Eve,  revivified  by  the  heat  and  sun,  enjoyed  everything, 
rejoicing  as  much  in  the  novelty  of  her  position,  as  in 
the  exciting  and  fresh  experiences. 

The  skipper  had  taken  an  immense  fancy  to  her,  and 
felt  sorry  that  so  pretty  a  girl  should  be  going  to  so  un¬ 
healthy  a  climate.  Mr.  Amerdine  told  her  endless  stories 
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of  the  Coast,  and  would  have  waited  upon  her  hand  and 
foot.  As  for  Tarleton,  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should 
consider  her  entitled  to  his  attentions,  and  finding  that 
her  father  had  been  a  distinguished  soldier,  and  that  they 
had  several  mutual  acquaintances,  he  looked  forward  to 
this  voyage  being  as  amusing,  as  former  ones  had  been  dull. 

Eve  took  his  attentions  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  she 
was  accustomed  to  being  admired,  and  was  honest  to 
the  backbone.  She  merely  considered  it  pleasant  to  be 
waited  on  by  an  agreeable  and  good-looking  man,  and 
took  care  that  Tarleton  should  understand  this.  Never¬ 
theless,  she  also  thought  that  the  voyage  was  likely  to 
prove  more  entertaining  than  she  had  anticipated. 

Thus  the  days  passed  pleasantly  away.  The  poop 
deck  was  littered  with  basket- chairs,  books,  and  papers, 
and  was  seldom  left  except  for  meals.  It  was  a  lotus¬ 
eating  life,  lying  there  in  the  heat,  steaming  into  the 
steely  grey  horizon,  no  other  ships  in  sight,  nothing  to 
attract  the  attention,  nothing  to  do  but  eat  and  sleep. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Eve,  Mr.  Amerdine  would  not  have 
had  a  very  enjoyable  time.  Tarleton  at  first  took  practi¬ 
cally  no  notice  of  him,  and  Ward  was  too  indolent  to  do 
more  than  be  polite  to  him.  But  Eve  took  up  the  cudgels 
on  his  behalf,  and  would  not  see  him  ignored,  or  kept 
out  of  the  conversation.  She  had  no  idea  of  his  being 
left  in  the  cold  because  Captain  Tarleton  happened  to 
appear  upon  the  scene ;  and  when  the  latter  found  that 
he  was  expected  to  put  up  with  the  trader’s  society,  if 
lie  wished  to  keep  in  the  good  graces  of  Mrs.  Ward,  he 
submitted.  And  Ward  also,  when  he  discovered  that 
it  vexed  his  wife  if  he  did  not  talk  to  the  little  Belgian, 
made  himself  agreeable,  and  grew  to  admire  the  man 
whose  misfortunes  had  been  so  great,  and  who  bore  them 
all  so  uncomplainingly. 

No  one  was  more  surprised  than  Mr.  Amerdine  himself 
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at  Eve’s  championship.  Being  philosophical,  he  had 
grown  accustomed  to  the  jeers  and  slights  of  the  world, 
though  he  did  not  like  them.  To  find  that  Eve,  whom 
he  admired  intensely,  did  not  laugh  at  his  ill-cut  clothes, 
and  poor  belongings,  but  actually  encouraged  him  to  talk 
to  her  of  his  home  and  family,  and  sympathized  with  his 
anxieties  and  worries,  was  to  him  as  astounding  as  it  was 
pleasant.  He  was  a  man  who  liked  sympathy,  but  never 
got  it.  He  had  few  friends,  though  many  acquaintances, 
on  the  Coast,  but  none  at  all  at  Kitta,  where  so  much  of 
his  life  was  spent.  His  sole  solace  had  been  found  in 
the  letters  which  came  from  his  little  home  in  Belgium. 
But  he  was  a  sensible  man,  and  told  himself  that  his  dull 
affairs  could  not  really  interest  Eve,  and  but  for  her  per¬ 
sistence  he  would  not  have  spoken  of  them. 

Six  days  had  passed  since  they  left  Las  Palmas.  The 
Lagos  steamed  ahead,  no  other  smoke  but  hers  staining 
the  sky,  the  sea  always  flat,  calm,  and  grey.  It  grew  hotter 
and  hotter.  The  heat-waves  quivered  all  around  them, 
as  they  approached  nearer  and  nearer  the  Coast. 

Tarleton  was  the  only  one  who  made  any  effort  after 
exercise.  He  played  the  piano,  practised  with  his  revolver, 
in  the  use  of  which  he  was  most  efficient,  and  at  sundown 
took  a  good  amount  of  walking.  When  Eve  commented 
upon  his  energy,  he  explained  that  he  had  to  keep  himself 
fit  for  the  sake  of  his  men.  Ward  seldom  left  his  long 
chair  except  to  play  picquet  with  Tarleton.  Mr.  Amerdine 
strolled  placidly  about,  beaming  upon  his  companions, 
while  Eve,  who  was  amusing  as  she  was  pretty,  chatted 
to  them  all  in  turn,  basked  in  the  sunshine,  and  enjoyed 
herself. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh  day  out  from  Canary 
she  was  lying  back  in  her  long  chair  listening  partly  to  some 
of  Mr.  Amerdine’s  stories  of  the  Coast,  and  partly  to  the 
sound  of  the  piano  which  Tarleton  was  playing  in  the 
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saloon  almost  immediately  below,  when  the  skipper  called 
to  her  from  the  bridge. 

“  Come  up  here  a  minute,  Mrs.  Ward,  will  you  ?  ” 

Eve  jumped  up,  and  climbed  the  ladder.  “  What  is 
it  ?  ”  she  said  as  she  joined  him.  She  looked  round,  but 
as  usual  the  water  was  quite  smooth,  and  what  little 
wind  there  was  blew  directly  on  the  port  bow.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  seen. 

“  Turn  your  face  to  the  wind,”  said  the  captain. 
“  Now  do  you  notice  anything  ?  ” 

Eve  looked  about,  and  shook  her  head. 

“  Take  a  long  sniff,”  he  said. 

She  did  so.  Down  the  wind  came  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  a  sour,  stuffy  smell,  quite  unlike  anything  she  had  ever 
smelt  before. 

“  Notice  anything  ?  ”  said  the  skipper. 

“  Yes,”  she  said.  “  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  When  you  leave  the  Coast,”  said  the  captain,  im¬ 
pressively,  “  everything  that  you  have  put  away  and  for¬ 
gotten  will  bring  back  West  Africa  to  your  memory. 
Everything  will  be  impregnated  with  that  smell.  It 
is  the  smell  of  the  Coast.  We  shall  be  at  Sierra  Leone 
to-morrow  morning.” 

It  was  with  a  certain  amount  of  apprehension  that 
Eve  approached  the  mysterious  country,  for  though, 
indeed,  she  had  not  heard  the  stories  with  which  old 
coasters  were  wont  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  new¬ 
comers,  most  people,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing, 
pictured  West  Africa  as  a  flat,  dismal  land,  full  of  swamps 
and  mists  ;  a  land  of  disaster  and  disease,  where  the  sun 
rose  every  morning  over  ague  and  fever,  and  sank  every 
evening  into  a  sea  of  malaria.  She  was  almost  afraid 
of  what  she  was  going  to  see,  when,  early  the  following 
morning  she  ran  out  of  the  saloon,  and  took  her  first 
look  at  West  Africa. 
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Her  fears  were  quickly  dispelled.  She  found  the  Lagos 
resting  on  the  bosom  of  a  broad,  swift-flowing  river.  The 
right  bank,  it  is  true,  was  flat,  marshy,  and  dotted  with 
clumps  of  low  trees.  But  on  the  left  a  mass  of  high 
mountains  ran  parallel  with  the  river,  down  to  the  sea  ; 
their  lower  slopes  sprinkled  with  houses,  the  roofs  shining 
in  the  sun.  Beautiful  little  sandy  bays  and  beaches 
abounded.  A  smart  gun-boat  flying  the  White  Ensign 
lay  at  anchor  a  short  distance  out,  and  a  large  homeward- 
bound  steamer  was  lying  a  little  further  away.  Two  or 
three  little  launches  scurried  over  the  water,  and  numerous 
little  boats  pulled  to  and  fro.  The  town  itself,  white 
and  from  the  sea  imposing,  was  built  quite  close  to  the 
water’s  edge.  Eve  was  relieved  and  delighted,  and  stayed 
on  deck  watching  the  pretty  and  lively  scene  instead  of 
going  to  breakfast. 

A  tall  negro  standing  up  in  a  boat  suddenly  began  to 
curse  his  crew  in  terms  of  such  awful  abuse,  that  she 
turned  away  in  disgust. 

“  Here’s  the  boarding  officer,”  said  the  captain, 
bright  with  buttons,  approaching.  “  You’ll  hear  some 
talk  when  lie’s  gone.  All  these  boats  will  be  round  the 
ship.  The}^  can  call  one  another  anything  they  please 
except  ‘  nigger.’  Pope  Hennessy  got  a  law  passed  when 
he  was  Governor  here.  I  once  heard  a  nigger  call 
another  nigger  a  ‘  nigger  ’  and  the  insulted  nigger  had 
the  other  nigger  up  in  the  police  court  for  calling  him  a 
‘  nigger,’  and  the  other  nigger  was  fined.  I  don’t  know 
if  you  understand  me  ?  ” 

“  Perfectly,  you’ve  put  it  very  clearly,”  Eve  said 
smiling. 

“  They  worship  Pope  Hennessy  for  that.  They  have 
a  day  set  aside  when  they  make  holiday  in  honour  of  his 
memory.” 

The  small  craft  gathered  round  the  Lagos,  waiting  till 
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she  had  been  given  pratique.  There  were  four  or  five 
strapping  great  negroes  in  each  boat,  and  all  seemed 
shouting  or  disputing.  Presently  the  boarding  officer 
descended  and  was  rowed  away. 

The  waiting  crowd  made  a  dash  for  the  ship.  The 
negroes  swarmed  up  the  Jacob’s  ladders,  some  of  them 
falling  into  the  water  in  their  haste,  spoiling  their  cheap 
European  clothes.  They  pushed  about  the  decks,  thrust¬ 
ing  themselves  everywhere,  trying  to  find  customers  for 
the  oranges  and  other  fruits  they  vended.  Many  of  them 
went  into  the  foc’sle  and  steward’s  cabins  to  see  what 
articles  were  on  view.  Some  of  the  most  respectable 
sought  the  purser,  but  the  majority  loafed  about  quarrel¬ 
ling  and  insulting  one  another.  Eve  alarmed,  pushed 
her  way  through  the  throng  to  the  poop  ladder.  A  big 
quartermaster,  standing  on  guard  at  the  foot  of  it,  stepped 
aside  to  let  her  pass.  At  the  top  she  found  her  husband 
leisurely  looking  about  him.  They  saw  Manuel,  the  chief 
steward,  who  had  come  out  of  the  passengers’  cabins, 
lock  the  saloon  door  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

“  If  he  didn’t  do  that,”  explained  Ward,  “  there 
wouldn’t  be  a  thing  left  in  that  part  of  the  ship.  Last 
voyage  my  watch,  pyjamas,  and  boots  were  stolen  out  of 
my  bunk,  and  on  the  way  home  my  parrot  was  stolen 
out  of  its  cage.  Just  look  !  ” 

A  hulking  native  glanced  up  and  saw  them  on  the 
poop,  and  tried  to  push  his  way  up  the  ladder. 

“  No  one  allowed  up  here.  Captain’s  orders.  You 
get  back !  ”  shouted  the  quartermaster.  The  negro  not 
complying  and  putting  his  foot  on  the  ladder,  the  sailor 
grabbed  him  by  the  arm,  and  pulled  him  down.  The 
intruder  dropped  his  basket  of  fruit  and  broke  into  rage 
indescribable  ;  he  was  as  a  man  possessed.  The  quarter¬ 
master  remained  unmoved,  standing  quiet,  guarding  the 
ladder.  The  negro’s  eyes  fell  on  a  big  spanner  lying  on 
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the  steam  winch.  He  jumped  for  it,  but  at  that  minute 
there  sounded  a  shrill  whistle,  and  the  captain,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  chief  officer,  ran  up. 

“  Stop  that,  you  !  ”  shouted  the  skipper.  “  Put  down 
that  spanner.  Here,  quartermaster,  turn  this  man  off  the 
ship.  Clear  them  all  off.  I’ve  had  enough  of  this !  ” 

The  negro  dropped  the  spanner  and  slunk  away.  Two 
big  quartermasters  hustled  the  sulky  crowd  over  the  side 
into  their  boats.  One  of  them  as  he  set  foot  on  the 
ladder  took  the  opportunity  of  spitting  in  the  face  of  a 
member  of  the  engine-room  staff.  The  insulted  white 
man  disappeared.  He  returned  armed  with  a  large  lump 
of  coal.  The  negro  was  standing  up  in  his  boat,  gleefully 
explaining  his  exploit  to  his  friends ;  the  lump  of  coal 
took  him  on  the  side  of  the  head,  almost  knocking  him  into 
the  river.  He  fell  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  where  he 
lay  with  his  hands  over  his  face.  The  tide  drove  the  boat 
from  the  ship,  and  the  injured  man  was  rowed  to  the  shore 
and  assisted  on  to  the  wharf  by  his  friends. 

“  I  can’t  keep  them  off !  ”  said  the  captain,  angrily. 
“  They  steal  everything,  and  yet  if  I  were  to  delay  the 
ship  and  prosecute  any  one  of  them — even  if  I  could  find 
him — it’s  a  hundred  to  one  I  should  lose  the  case.  We 
shall  be  off  early  this  evening.  Are  you  going  ashore,  Mrs. 
Ward  ?  ” 

“  Well — I  don’t  know,”  said  Eve,  dubiously,  thinking 
of  the  scene  she  had  just  witnessed.  “  Is  it  safe  ?  ” 

The  captain  roared  with  laughter.  “  There  is  law  and 
order  even  here,”  he  said.  “  You  mustn’t  judge  the  whole 
country  by  the  scallywags  who  came  on  board  !  But 
there’s  not  much  to  see  except  the  cathedral  and  the 
market.  The  Governor’s  away,  or  you  might  have  paid 
a  call  on  him.” 

“  What  do  you  think,  Hugh  ?  ”  said  Eve,  looking 
towards  the  shore  apprehensively. 
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“  About  going  ashore  ?  Well,  I’ll  take  you  if  you  like, 
but  there  is  nobody  I  know  here  at  present,  and  it’s  poor 
fun  wandering  about  in  the  sun,  unless  you’ve  got  some  one 
to  go  and  see.” 

“  Then  we  won’t  go ;  it  looks  lovely,  but  I  dare  say 
distance  lends  enchantment !  How  long  are  we  going  to 
stay  here,  Captain  Keene  ?  ” 

“  Hope  to  get  off  to-night.  You  can  go  ashore  this 
afternoon  when  it’s  cooler,  if  you  like,  and  come  back 
with  Captain  Tarleton.” 

“  Has  Captain  Tarleton  gone  ashore  ?  ”  asked  Eve,  in 
surprise.  “  I  never  saw  him  start.” 

“  He  went  off  early  in  a  great  hurry.  A  cablegram 
came  off  for  him,  and  he  went  off  in  the  boat  which  brought 
it.  I  spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not  hear.  It  must  have 
been  something  of  importance.” 

“  Not  bad  news,  I  hope,”  said  Eve.  “  He  said  some¬ 
thing  yesterday  about  our  all  going  ashore  together,  but 
this  cable  has  evidently  put  it  out  of  his  head.  I  wonder 
what  it  was  about  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  know  in  the  least,”  replied  the  skipper  ;  “  he 
didn’t  say.” 

“  I  was  in  der  saloon  completing  a  letter  to  my  wife,” 
said  the  heavy  voice  of  Mr.  Amerdine,  “  and  Captain 
Tarleton,  he  run  past  me,  and  knock  my  arm — so.  He 
make  me  drop  a  great  splash  of  ink  on  der  leg  of  my 
trowser.  I  call  to  him,  but  he  was  in  a  hurry,  and  he  did 
not  hear  me.” 

Mr.  Amerdine  seemed  somewhat  aggrieved  by  the 
damage  done  to  his  nether  garments,  and  stared  hard  at 
the  water,  as  though  he  pictured  Captain  Tarleton 
floundering  in  it. 

“  Well,  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  entertain  me 
to-day,  Mr.  Amerdine,”  said  Eve.  “  I  can  see  Hugh 
does  not  mean  to  exert  himself.  And  as  Captain  Tarleton 
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has  gone  off,  it  is  obviously  your  duty.  When  I  have  had 
my  breakfast,  I  shall  come  back  here,  and  you  will  have 
to  tell  me  stories.” 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  town  glared,  and  the  heat  on 
the  shore  seemed  very  great.  Few  people  were  visible, 
but  on  the  river  there  was  always  life  and  movement. 
Boats  were  plying  between  the  ship  and  land,  and  there 
was  a  bustle  on  the  homeward-bound  steamer,  and  the 
Lagos  was  busy  discharging  her  cargo.  Eve,  when  she 
had  finished  off  her  mail  letters,  gave  them  to  a  steward 
to  be  posted,  and  then  went  on  deck,  where  she  found 
Mr.  Amerdine  awaiting  her.  He  fetched  her  chair  and 
placed  it  under  the  awning,  and  brought  another  for 
himself.  Then  he  sat  down,  and  beamed  at  her. 

“  Well,  Mrs.  Ward,  and  what  is  it  dat  you  desire  me 
to  recount  to  you  to-day  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Tell  me  about  the  places  we  shall  be  seeing  next. 
And  what  it  was  all  like  when  you  first  came  out,”  said 
Eve,  settling  herself  comfortably,  and  clasping  her  hands 
behind  her  head.  “  That  is,  if  it  doesn’t  bother  you.” 

“  Indeed,  it  does  not,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine.  “  You 
are  very  kind  to  listen  to  my  talk,  and  to  me  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  find  some  one  who  likes  to  hear  about  dese 
tings.  You  have  been  more  dan  kind,  you  have  encouraged 
me  to  talk  about  my  home,  my  leetle  children,  and  I 
do  assure  you,  I  have  appreciated  it,  for  I  know  it  cannot 
have  been  of  any  interest  to  you.  To  please  me,  you 
pretend.” 

“  Indeed,  I  do  not !  I  feel  interested  in  everything. 
It  is  no  pretence.  Now,  tell  me  about  Africa.” 

“  Africa !  Ah !  a  queer  place,  Mrs.  Ward.  In  all 
der  years  I  know  it,  always  dere  is  somet’ing  new,  some- 
t’ing  strange,  somet’ing  what  you  call  out  of  der  common. 
For  thirty  years  and  more  I  have  come  here,  and  each 
time  I  do  wonder,  and  wonder,  and  wonder.”  He  paused 
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in  meditation  for  a  little,  and  then  waved  his  hand  towards 
the  white  town,  glaring  under  the  tropical  sun.  “  Here 
is  Sierra  Leone.  Shining  houses,  a  railway,  soldiers, 
white  officers,  music,  lights.  Den,  lower  down,  lower 
down  we  shall  arrive  at  Liberia,  Monrovia,  with  a  House 
of  Congress  and  ail  such  t’ings.  Lower  down  again,  far 
lower,  is  der  Gold  Coast  and  der  Oil  Rivers,  with 
towns  and  ports,  and  lighthouses.  And  yet,  in  between 
dese  places  are  lands  where  hardly  has  a  white  foot 
trod.” 

He  paused  again,  and  Eve  did  not  speak.  She  could 
see  he  had  almost  forgotten  her  presence.  His  mind  was 
with  the  past. 

“  When  first  I  come  to  dis  country  to  trade,”  he  went 
on  after  a  time,  “  it  was  all  carried  on  from  hulks,  which, 
with  der  masts  taken  out,  and  der  interiors  fitted  up  like 
houses,  were  moored  close  to  der  shore.  Dat  was  because 
der  kings  would  have  killed  any  white  man  who  put  a 
foot  on  der  shore.  So  we  stay  dere,  rolling  and  rolling, 
just  outside  der  surf,  for  months  and  months.  And  in 
der  calm  weather  canoes  would  bring  out  to  us  palm  oil  and 
kernels,  and  we  in  exchange  would  give  salt,  and  cloths 
and  gin,  and  tobacco  to  take  back  with  dem.  For  two 
years  I  was  in  a  hulk.  Der  other  clerk,  my  senior,  was 
der  only  white  man  dat  I  saw  der  whole  time,  except  twice 
when  a  steamer  come  to  take  away  der  oil.  And  all  dat 
time,  der  hulk  did  roll,  and  roll,  and  roll.” 

“  It  sounds  terribly  dreary,”  said  Eve. 

“  Yes.  But  it  all  is  changed  now.  After  a  little  der 
kings  become  more  friendly.  Den  der  hulks  were  replaced 
by  small  trading  stations  on  der  shore.  Sometimes  a 
black  clerk  would  be  placed  in  charge,  sometimes  a  white 
man.  A  lonely  life  on  dose  beaches  !  And  often  a  lonely 
death  !  When  der  steamer  would  come  to  take  away  der 
produce  collected,  der  little  post  would  be  discovered  shut 
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up,  and  der  trader  gone.  Killed,  perhaps  by  der  climate, 
perhaps  by  his  savage  friends.  But  all  dat  would  be 
known  to  report  to  his  people  at  home  would  be,  dat  der 
steamer  had  hooted  and  hooted,  and  no  one  come  off.  Ah  ! 
yes  !  A  lonely  life  !  ” 

“  Did  vou  ever  live  like  that  ?  ”  asked  Eve. 

“  No,  not  quite  like  dat.  When  my  hulk  was  taken 
away,  I  went  to  der  Oil  Rivers  a  long  way  down  der  coast. 
To  Old  Calabar.  Dere,  too,  we  did  live  in  hulks,  but  it 
was  not  so  lonesome.  Dere  were  more  of  dem.  But  all 
dat  has  gone  long  since.  Every  one  lives  on  shore  now¬ 
adays.  Since  I  left  Old  Calabar  I  have  remained  on  der 
Gold  Coast.” 

“  You  have  been  all  over  the  place,”  said  Eve.  “  You 
must  know  the  people  well.  Did  you  ever  have  any 
adventures  here,  at  Sierra  Leone  ?  ” 

“  I  was  once  wrecked  on  der  ‘  Carpenter  Rock  ’  just 
outside  der  river  mouth,  over  dere  by  der  lighthouse.  It 
was  what  you  call  Boxing  Night,  and  der  ship  had  cele¬ 
brated  Christmas.  I  was  going  home,  and  though  der 
rock  could  be  seen,  we  ran  right  on  to  her,  and  went  see¬ 
saw  on  der  top.  We  all  got  into  der  boats,  but  we  were 
much  afraid  of  sharks.  And  we  lost  everyt’ing.” 

With  many  such  tales  Mr.  Amerdine  kept  Eve  amused 
and  interested.  As  the  afternoon  wore  on  the  business 
of  the  ship  was  finished,  her  cargo  discharged,  and  the 
hatches  battened  down.  But  Captain  Tarleton  did  not 
put  in  an  appearance.  At  five  o’clock  the  captain  fired 
a  gun,  and  hoisted  the  Blue  Peter,  and  still  there  was  no 
sign  of  him.  The  skipper  began  to  fume. 

“  I  have  never  left  a  passenger  behind  yet,”  he  said, 
when  nearly  half  an  hour  had  passed,  “  but  it  looks  as  if 
I  should  have  to  this  time.  Fire  another  gun,  quarter¬ 
master.” 

Before  the  echoes  of  the  shot  had  ceased  to  reverberate, 
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a  boat  left  the  shore,  pulling  hard  for  the  ship,  and  shortly 
after  Tarleton  climbed  the  companion. 

“  Very  sorry,  skipper,”  he  said  as  he  stepped  on  deck. 

“  I  didn’t  mean  to  keep  the  ship  waiting.” 

“  I  nearly  went  without  you,  Captain  Tarleton,”  said 
the  skipper,  austerely.  “  You  seem  to  forget  that  we  carry 
mails,  and  don’t  wait  for  passengers.” 

Tarleton  said  nothing,  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  the" 
rebuke.  He  nodded  to  Ward,  and  hastily  went  below. 

The  Lagos  hauled  down  the  Blue  Peter,  got  her  anchor, 
and  departed.  The  delay  caused  by  Tarleton’s  non- 
appearance  had  not  been  a  long  one,  but  it  was  quite 
dark  before  she  cleared  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
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DOWN  THE  COAST 

And  now  the  little  Lagos  entered  upon  her  West  African 
voyage  proper.  The  voyage,  to  which  the  journey  to 
Canary  and  Sierra  Leone  had  been  but  preliminary. 

Nearly  a  thousand  miles  she  had  to  go  before  Accra 
would  be  reached.  And  for  the  most  part  the  way  would 
be  along  vast,  desolate,  sandy  beaches,  wholly  or  partially 
in  the  possession  of  their  savage  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

When  the  mountains  of  Sierra  Leone  had  disappeared, 
a  different  Africa  altogether  presented  itself.  In  the  place 
of  the  big  ranges,  the  shining  houses,  the  pleasant  little 
bays  and  inlets,  the  brisk  stir  and  bustle,  lay  a  long,  low 
desolate  shore  fringed  with  scrub.  And  in  front  of  it 
stretched  a  line  of  dull  yellow  sand,  upon  which  a  band  of 
white  surf  for  ever  broke. 

White  surf,  yellow  sand,  grey  shore.  That  was  the 
impression  the  scene  made  upon  Eve ;  and  though  she 
saw  much  that  was  grand  and  beautiful,  that  picture  of 
surf,  sand,  and  shore  viewed  from  a  dull,  listless  sea,  was 
the  one  that  always  recalled  itself  to  her,  when  she  thought 
upon  West  Africa. 

Along  this  low  coast-line  the  Lagos  slowly  steamed,  and 
on  a  dull,  damp  morning,  turned  in  towards  the  land,  and 
dropped  her  anchor  off  a  high  bluff,  upon  which  were  a  little 
cluster  of  white  houses,  and  a  small  grove  of  palm  trees. 
The  sea  was  flat  and  oily,  but  there  was  a  big  swell,  and 
a  heavy  surf  breaking  on  the  shore.  There  was  no  sign 
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of  any  bustle  or  stir,  and  there  appeared  no  reason  why 
the  Lagos  should  lie  there  rolling  about,  wasting  her  time. 

Ward  was  on  deck  as  usual,  lying  in  his  long  chair  under 
the  awning,  pipe  in  mouth,  half  asleep.  Eve  was  sitting 
by  him,  an  unopened  book  in  her  lap. 

“  This  is  Cape  Palmas,  Mrs.  Ward,”  said  the  skipper, 
coming  up.  “  That  white  house  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
mission.  There  is  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
We  shan’t  be  here  long.  Only  waiting  for  a  boat  from  the 
shore.” 

The  ship's  siren  hooted  dismally  as  he  spoke. 

“  What’s  that  over  there,”  said  Eve,  pointing  over 
the  bows  of  the  Lagos  ;  “  it  looks  like  a  steamer.” 

“It  is  a  steamer.  She’s  a  wreck.  Been  there  for 
years.” 

“  A  wreck  !  ”  echoed  Eve,  in  astonishment.  “  How 
could  she  be  wrecked  on  this  sandy  beach  ?  And  why  do 
they  leave  her  there  ?  ” 

“  She’s  the  Luallaba ,”  said  the  skipper.  “  There  are 
wrecks  like  her  all  along  this  coast.  The  water  is  shallow, 
and  the  bottom  soft  sand.  If  there  is  a  foot  of  water 
under  your  keel  you  are  as  safe  as  if  you  were  in  dock. 
Once  touch,  and  you  are  as  much  wrecked  as  if  you  were 
driven  ashore  in  a  hurricane  on  the  worst  coast  in  the 
world  ;  only  here  all  is  quiet  and  gentle.  There  are  no 
gales,  nothing  to  break  you  up,  the  surf  pushes  you  in 
further  and  further,  like  a  nail  being  driven  into  wood,  till 
you  go  right  ashore  like  that  steamer.  I  dare  say  you  could 
almost  step  on  to  dry  ground  from  her  decks.” 

“  But  don’t  the  natives  break  them  up  ?  ”  asked  Eve. 

“  My  dear  girl,  how  can  natives — savages — break  up 
a  steamer  ?  ”  put  in  Ward. 

“  They  strip  them,  but  the  hulls  lie  there,  masts, 
funnels,  almost  as  they  left  the  dock,”  went  on  the  skipper. 
“  Once  a  brand-new  steamer  went  ashore  off  the  Kroo 
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Coast.  We  shall  see  her  later  on.  The  owners  at  once 
sent  two  very  powerful  tugs  from  Liverpool,  the  Boxer 
and  the  Wrestler ,  to  tow  her  off.  They  made  a  record 
voyage,  got  to  work,  and  actually  towed  her  clear.  That 
night,  they  celebrated  the  event  with  a  champagne  supper, 
and  the  steamer  went  ashore  again.  No  one  knew  how 
it  happened.  They  could  not  move  her  again.” 

“  That  was  a  pity,”  said  Eve.  “  But  why  don’t  they 
try  to  get  some  of  the  other  wrecks  off  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  Probably  the  one  I  was  telling  you 
about  touched  particularly  lightly,  or  something.  You’ll 
see  a  lot  more  stranded  steamers  as  we  go  along.  See ! 
Some  one  is  coming  out  to  us.” 

A  boat  detached  itself  from  the  shore,  rose  high,  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  surf,  then  reappeared  in  open  water.  The 
large,  double-ended  craft,  propelled  by  paddles,  quickly 
covered  the  distance,  and  rushed  alongside  the  Lagos. 
With  a  wave  of  the  hand  the  skipper  hurried  away,  just 
as  a  very  black  man,  wearing  trousers  but  otherwise 
naked,  scrambled  up  the  Jacob’s  ladder.  He  sought 
the  purser’s  cabin,  and  soon  reappeared  smiling.  The 
forehatch  was  opened,  the  winch  began  to  work,  two  casks 
of  cement  were  raised  and  dumped  into  the  boat.  The 
black  man  followed,  and  the  boat  pushed  off.  The  Lagos 
whistled,  got  her  anchor,  and  resumed  her  monotonous 
way  down  the  monotonous  coast. 

“  And  that’s  all,”  said  Ward,  yawning  and  stretching 
himself ;  “  that’s  trading  in  West  Africa  !  Two  casks 
of  cement.  Lord  bless  you !  We’ll  stop  anywhere. 
Any  place  that  boasts  a  trader,  or  a  factory.  A  bundle 
of  Manchester  cotton,  a  case  of  gin — anything.  Just  as 
well  be  a  carrier’s  cart !  ” 

The  weather  grew  steamy,  damp,  and  sultry,  with 
occasional  rain  storms.  Always  there  was  the  dull, 
low-lying  shore  with  the  line  of  yellow  sand,  and  the 
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thread  of  white  surf.  Always  there  were  frequent  groves 
of  cocoa-nut  palms,  and  wherever  there  were  palms,  there 
were  native  villages.  Now  and  again  they  would  stop, 
fire  a  gun,  and  whistle  hoarsely  ;  a  surf  boat  would  appear, 
come  alongside,  and  take  away  a  few  bundles,  or  a  cask 
or  two,  and  the  Lagos  would  go  on  again. 

During  that  journey  down  the  coast  not  a  single  ship 
was  sighted.  Once,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  the  sea  was 
alive  with  small  turtle,  otherwise  it  appeared  dead,  empty 
of  life,  even  as  the  shore  seemed  dead  when  surveyed 
through  glasses. 

Slowly  the  days  drifted  by.  Time  was  of  no  impor¬ 
tance.  A  curious  apathy  settled  down  upon  the  dawdling 
ship.  Ward  dozed  the  hours  away  in  his  long  chair. 
Mr.  Amerdine  drowsed  in  the  smoking-room,  with  the 
door  propped  open,  and  a  glass  of  beer  on  the  table  beside 
him.  Eve  herself  felt  only  half  awake,  and  spent  most  of 
her  time  reading.  The  captain  hardly  ever  appeared 
except  at  meals. 

The  only  one  who  did  not  share  the  universal  listless¬ 
ness  was  Tarleton  ;  and  he  developed  a  restlessness  as 
marked  as  was  the  lethargy  of  the  others.  From  the 
moment  he  had  stepped  on  board,  on  his  return  from 
his  mysterious  visit  to  Sierra  Leone,  a  change,  subtle, 
but  quite  noticeable,  had  begun.  When  Eve  had  asked 
him  how  he  had  enjoyed  himself,  he  had  answered  rather 
shortly  that  he  had  had  no  adventures.  Not  a  word 
did  he  say  about  the  cable  that  had  sent  him  so  hurriedly 
ashore.  He  began  to  keep  a  good  deal  to  himself,  though 
he  was  still  attentive  and  friendly  to  Eve.  As  the  days 
passed,  he  grew  reserved,  and  seemed  to  be  worrying 
and  pondering  over  something.  There  was  a  pronounced 
air  of  detachment  about  him,  and  he  gradually  became 
irritable  and  impatient,  and  more  and  more  restless. 
His  dark  face  showed  traces  of  mental  strain.  At  last 
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be  hardly  spoke  to  any  one,  even  to  Eve,  though  he  was 
continually  asking  the  captain  when  he  would  reach  Accra, 
till  that  officer,  good-natured  as  he  was,  grew  angry  and 
snubbed  him.  He  paced  the  deck  alone,  and  seemed  to 
have  lost  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  ship,  and  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  one  thing — the  date  of  the  termination 
of  the  voyage. 

Eve  was  sorry  to  see  the  change,  and  did  her  utmost 
to  invite  his  confidence,  for  she  was  both  interested  and 
puzzled.  But  his  manner  repelled  her,  and  as  the  days 
passed,  and  his  impatience  increased,  she  gave  up  the  idea, 
and  abandoned  herself  to  the  universal  drowsiness. 

They  had  now  reached  the  savage  Kroo  Coast,  and  the 
skipper  was  on  the  look-out  for  boys,  whose  transport 
to  colonies  lower  down,  was  a  recognized  and  profitable 
part  of  the  steamer’s  business.  The  success  of  the  traffic 
depended  greatly  on  the  popularity  of  the  captain,  and 
the  skipper  of  the  Lagos,  being  of  good  repute  among  the 
Kroos,  had  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  getting 
his  quota  of  a  couple  of  hundred  stout  and  lusty  fellows. 

Twice  within  the  last  few  days  the  Lagos  had  anchored 
and  whistled,  without  result.  After  hours  of  waiting  not 
a  single  canoe  had  come  off.  No  boys  meant  a  serious 
loss,  and  the  captain  was  perturbed  and  puzzled.  He 
had  parted  with  his  last  lot  on  good  terms,  and  had  expected 
no  difficulty  in  getting  as  many  as  he  wanted. 

Now,  hoping  that  he  would  be  more  fortunate,  for 
the  village  he  was  going  to  was  a  large  one,  he  turned  the 
ship’s  nose  towards  the  land,  and  crept  in  guarded  by  the 
lead,  with  the  sight  of  a  large  steamer  stranded  a  couple 
of  miles  away,  to  warn  him  what  would  happen  did  the 
Lagos  once  touch.  He  anchored  and  fired  a  gun.  He 
waited  an  hour,  sounding  the  steam  whistle  at  frequent 
intervals,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  expanse  between 
shore  and  ship  remained  empty  of  craft. 
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“  I  can’t  understand  it,”  lie  said  to  Eve,  who  was  on 
the  bridge  with  him.  “  What’s  to  be  done  !  ” 

The  Lagos  got  her  anchor  and  moved  reluctantly  away. 
“  I  think,”  said  Eve,  after  a  moment  or  two’s  silence, 
“  that  a  little  boat  is  coming  towards  us.  See !  Over 
there.”  She  pointed  almost  ahead,  and  handed  the 
binoculars  to  the  skipper. 

“  So  there  is,”  said  the  skipper,  staring  hard  ;  “  it’s  a 
single-handed  canoe,  with  one  man  in  it.  It  is  coming 

towards  us  as  hard  as  it  can.  I  believe  it’s -  Yes, 

I’m  sure  it  is,”  he  went  on  after  a  lengthy  survey.  “  It 
is  he.  I  thought  it  was  !  ” 

“Was  who  ?  ”  said  Eve,  inelegantly. 

“  Oliver  Cromwell,”  said  the  skipper. 

Eve  was  puzzled,  but  did  not  worry  the  skipper  with 
questions.  Presently  the  canoe  arrived  at  the  ship’s  side  ; 
in  it  was  a  huge  Kroo  boy  clad  in  a  loin-cloth,  and  a 
scarlet  waistcoat. 

“  Hullo,  Oliver !  ”  said  the  skipper,  looking  down 
at  him. 

The  great  Kroo  boy  stared  up  at  the  captain,  and  his 
face  became  convulsed  with  surprise.  He  beat  his  mouth 
with  his  open  hand.  “  Wow  !  wow  !  ”  he  said. 

“  It’s  my  old  headman,”  explained  the  skipper  to  the 
amused  and  astonished  Eve.  “  He  gets  all  my  boys  for 
me.  Hi !  Oliver  !  where  be  all  my  boys  ?  You  not  get 
me  any  ?  What’s  the  matter  that  they  not  come  ?  ” 

In  his  eagerness  Oliver  nearly  fell  out  of  his  crazy  craft, 
which  was  half  full  of  water. 

“  I  catch  plenty  boy  for  you,  Cappy.  Too  many,” 
he  jabbered  in  his  curious  lingo.  “  Den  Cappy  Smith, 
he  come  in  de  Winnebah.  He  say,  ‘  Cappy  Keene  and 
de  Lagos,  dey  not  come  any  more.  I  fit  take  his  boys.’ 
Den  he  say,  ‘  You  come,  Oliver  Cromwell  ?  ’  I  say,  ‘  No, 
I  fit  only  go  with  my  Cappy  Keen.’  He  say,  ‘  I  take  the 
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boys,  then.’  I  say,  ‘  S’pose  de  Lagos  finish,  you  take 
’em.’  So  dey  go.  One  moon  back.  Plenty  boys.  Big 
boys.” 

“  Well,  that’s  a  nice  thing  !  ”  said  the  outraged  skipper. 
“Stolen  my  boys,  has  he?  Wait  till  I  see  him!  But  what’s 
to  be  done  ?  ” 

“  Cappy  Smith  tell  lie,  p’raps,  I  tink,”  remarked 
Oliver  from  below. 

“  He  lie  too  much.  But,  Oliver,  you  savvy  this 
thing.  I  think  you  savvy  all  the  places  where  plenty 
boys  lib.  S’pose  you  tell  me,  I  give  you  nice  dash.” 

“  I  t’ink,  sah,”  said  the  brawny  savage,  reflecting, 
while  he  skilfully  kept  his  canoe  from  being  swamped 
against  the  Lagos’  side.  “  I  t’ink,  s’pose  you  go  back  two 
t’ree  hours,  you  catch  ’em.  Dere  be  place  no  ship  come 
to  long  time.”  And  he  mentioned  a  village. 

“  I  see.  I’ll  go  there.  But  why  don’t  you  come  with 
me  ?  I  think  all  your  fine  clothes  must  be  finished, 
Oliver.  You  not  want  to  get  more,  eh  ?  ” 

The  huge  Kroo  boy  looked  down  at  his  waistcoat. 
“  All  my  clothes  finish,  Cappy,  ’cept  dis.  But  I  not  fit 
go.  I  get  new  wife.  S’pose  I  go,  she  run  way.  I  not 
fit  go,  sah.  But  my  clothes  all  finish.  My  hat  finish. 
My  boot  finish.  My  trouser  finish.  Only  dis  t’ing  left.” 

“  Well,  we’ll  go  back  without  you,”  said  the  skipper. 
“  It’s  only  two  hours  to  that  village.  Lucky  we  haven’t 
gone  further.  I’ve  never  had  boys  from  there  before, 
though  I  know  the  place.  Hi,  Oliver !  What  be  name 
of  headman  of  village  where  boys  live  ?  ” 

“  He  be  Blue  Bottle,  sah.  But  he  savvy  you.  He 
get  boys  for  you  all  right,  sah,  same  as  me.” 

“  I’ll  be  off,  then.  Good-bye  and  thank  you,  Oliver. 
Stop  a  minute  !  You  want  dash.  What  I  give  you,  hey  ? 
Clothes  ? 

“  Please,  Cappy,”  whined  up  the  big  savage. 
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“  You  deserve  something  for  the  tip.  Don’t  go  away, 
Mrs.  Ward,  you’ll  see  something  to  laugh  at.” 

The  skipper  entered  his  cabin,  rang  the  bell,  and 
gave  an  order  to  the  head  steward,  who  quickly  re¬ 
appeared,  carrying  a  bundle. 

“  Look  out,  Oliver,”  called  out  the  skipper.  “  Now 
then,  Manuel.” 

The  steward  dropped  the  bundle  into  the  canoe. 
The  Kroo  boy  seized  upon  it.  No  small  boy  on  receiving 
the  most  magnificent  knife  could  have  shown  greater 
delight.  He  yelled,  and  regardless  of  his  crazy  tossing 
craft,  dropped  his  paddle  and  surveyed  his  present.  Then, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  a  toilet  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  he  proceeded  to  dress  himself.  A  flannel  shirt, 
a  cheap  and  loud  check  suit,  and  a  blue-and-white  cricket 
cap.  That  the  things  were  inches  too  short,  and  inches 
too  wide,  made  no  difference  to  him.  When  completely 
attired,  unable  to  wait  any  longer,  he  waved  his  paddle 
to  the  skipper  and  dashed  off  to  the  dim  distant  shore, 
shouting  out  his  satisfaction  as  he  went. 

Eve  went  into  fits  of  laughter.  “  Mrs.  Oliver  will  be 
surprised,”  she  gasped,  “  to  see  her  husband,  who  went 
out  in  a  waistcoat,  come  back  in  an  entire  suit  of  new 
clothes,  and  a  cricket  cap.  She’ll  think  a  miracle  has 
happened  !  Oh  dear  !  what  a  funny  sight  he  was  !  Is 
his  name  really  Oliver  Cromwell  ?  ” 

“  Oh  no  !  But  their  own  names  are  so  unpronounce¬ 
able,  that  they  have  been  nicknamed  from  time  imme¬ 
morial.  Oliver  has  been  with  me  as  headman  half  a  dozen 
times.  He’s  a  very  good  boy.” 

“  What  makes  them  so  fond  of  clothes,  I  wonder  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,  but  every  native  is  like  that.  They 
spend  all  their  wages  on  them.  Oliver  Cromwell,  you  see, 
was  in  such  a  hurry  to  put  them  on  that  he  could  not 
even  wait  till  he  got  on  shore.  Now  they  will  be  three 
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parts  spoiled  by  salt  water  before  he  lands.  What  a  pace 
he’s  going  !  Well,  I  must  be  off  now.  It’s  a  nuisance 
having  to  go  back.  Here’s  Captain  Tarleton.  Yes,  come 
up  by  all  means  if  you  want  to.  What’s  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  I  came  to  ask  if  it’s  true  that  you  mean  to  go  back  ?  ” 
said  Tarleton,  who  seemed  rather  out  of  breath. 

“  Why,  yes,  I  do,”  said  the  skipper,  staring  at  him 
curiously. 

“  Well,  then,  I  think  it’s  a  shame  !  We  are  days  late 
already.  We’ve  hung  about  this  coast,  goodness  knows 
how  long.  And  now  we  are  actually  going  back  again  !  ” 

He  struck  the  iron  rail  with  his  clenched  fist,  and 
without  another  word  hastened  down  the  bridge  ladder, 
leaving  Eve  and  the  skipper  to  stare  at  one  another  in 
astonishment. 

“If  he  weren’t  a  friend  of  mine,  and  if  I  didn’t  see 
that  something  was  wrong,”  said  the  good-natured  skipper, 
“  I  should  have  something  to  say  to  Captain  Tarleton. 
He’ll  have  to  know  I  don’t  allow  any  one  to  interfere 
with  me  on  board  my  ship.  But  what’s  the  matter  with 
the  fellow  ?  He’s  travelled  with  me  before,  but  I’ve  never 
known  him  like  this.” 

“  I  don’t  know.  He’s  been  different  somehow  ever 
since  we  left  Sierra  Leone,”  said  Eve.  “  He  can’t  be 
quiet,  and  he’s  very  irritable.  He’s  always  snubbing 
poor  Mr.  Amerdine.” 

“  There  are  worse  people  in  the  world  than  Mr. 
Amerdine.  I  shall  not  take  any  notice  of  what  has  passed 
this  time,  but  if  he  repeats  the  offence  I  shall.  And  look 
here,  Mrs.  Ward,  suppose  you  sit  in  my  cabin  for  a  bit, 
and  by-and-by  you  can  help  me  find  the  village.” 

“  Don’t  you  know  where  it  is,  then  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes,  but  the  landmarks  are  not  very  distinct  in 
this  haze.  We’ll  have  to  go  a  bit  closer  in.” 

The  Lagos  crept  in  shoreward,  and  then  again  turned 
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westward.  Eve  took  a  book  from  the  captain’s  shelf, 
and  sat  down.  After  an  hour  or  more  had  passed  the 
skipper  called  to  her. 

“  Now,  Mrs.  Ward,”  he  said,  “  see  if  yon  can  find  a 
tree  shaped  like  an  old  cock’s  head.  There’s  a  big  village 
near  it.  A  small  river  too.  The  village  is  on  the  right 
bank.  Do  you  see  anything  like  it  ?  Anything  sticking 
up  among  the  trees  right  ahead  of  us  ?  ” 

Eve  stared  at  the  low  coast-line,  and  shook  her  head. 
She  wondered  if  he  were  joking ;  it  was  incredible 
to  her  that  a  man  should  wander  along  a  shore  of  such 
desolate  sameness  on  the  look-out  for  a  single  tree ;  but 
she  forgot  that  the  skipper  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  prowling  about  the  West  African  coast. 

Presently,  sure  enough  the  tree  in  question  showed  up 
high  above  the  others  a  mile  or  more  ahead.  The  Lagos 
crept  in  nearer  and  nearer,  fired  a  gun,  and  anchored. 
After  a  wait  of  half  an  hour  or  s'o,  a  swarm  of  canoes  pushed 
off  through  the  surf.  Shortly  afterwards  the  ship  was 
surrounded  by  a  hundred  shallow,  flimsy-looking  craft, 
each  carrying  three  or  four  nude  savages.  They  were 
continually  oversetting,  and  the  noise  was  indescribable. 
A  light-coloured  negro  scrambled  on  board,  the  headman 
of  those  who  proposed  to  go  down  the  coast. 

“  Hi,  Blue  Bottle  !  You  be  Blue  Bottle  ?  ”  the  skipper 
shouted  to  him. 

“  I  be  Blue  Bottle,”  responded  the  headman. 

“  You  fit  catch  plenty  boys  for  me  ?  ” 

“  I  fit  too  much,”  said  Blue  Bottle,  meaning  thereby 
that  he  had  got  boys  beyond  the  captain’s  expectations. 
“  All  these  boys  want  to  go  down  coast.” 

“  Jump,  and  we  go  one  time,”  concluded  the  captain. 

Blue  Bottle  roared  an  order.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
lower  decks  were  crowded.  Before  the  confusion  had 
sorted  itself  the  Lagos  hooted  and  moved  away  among  the 
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half-empty  canoes.  These,  amidst  shouts  of  farewell, 
paddled  slowly  shorewards.  Thanks  to  Oliver  Cromwell 
the  skipper  had  got  his  boys. 

“  And  where  next  ?  ”  demanded  Eve,  when  the  Lagos 
was  well  under  way,  and  the  canoes  were  but  specks  in 
the  distance.  “  To  another  village  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  the  skipper.  “  I’m  going  to  a  couple  of 
places  on  the  French  Ivory  Coast,  which  won’t  take  long; 
and  then  straight  for  Accra.  We  shan’t  stop  at  any  ports 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  which  is  rather  a  pity.  There  are  some 
nice  little  places  comparatively  civilized  you  would  have 
liked  to  see,  with  white  officials.  You  can  tell  Captain 
Tarleton  if  you  like  that  we  shall  not  be  much  longer 
now !  ” 


CHAPTER  V 


SCRATCHES 

The  skipper  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The  low  coast  line 
was  quickly  lost  in  the  haze,  and  tor  the  first  time  since 
leaving  Sierra  Leone  the  Lagos  steamed  away  in  earnest, 
as  if  she  had  an  object  in  life. 

A  couple  of  days  later  she  put  into  the  two  ports  of 
call  on  the  Ivory  Coast  to  which  the  skipper  had  referred, 
and  then  she  turned  out  to  sea,  not  to  sight  land  again 
till  she  made  Accra. 

The  weather  continued  warm,  damp,  and  sultry,  but 
with  the  renewed  purpose  and  the  increased  speed,  fresh 
life  came  to  the  travellers.  Eve  wrote  letters  vehemently, 
and  the  others  began  in  a  casual  way  to  get  what  they 
wanted  from  the  chief  steward’s  cabin,  and  to  prepare 
for  leaving  the  ship. 

It  chanced  that  on  the  day  before  they  reached  Accra, 
a  heavy  squall  drove  the  three  men  into  the  smoking- 
room.  The  rain  fell  in  a  great  drenching  shower,  drumming 
on  the  roof  till  those  inside  could  hardly  hear  their  own 
voices.  The  little  room  was  dreadfully  stuffy,  for  it  was 
only  ventilated  by  one  small  porthole  and  a  large  iron 
pipe  which  ran  out  overhead  emerging  near  the  top  of 
the  poop  ladder. 

“  Well,”  said  Ward,  after  a  while,  mopping  his  fore¬ 
head,  “  by  this  time  to-morrow  we  shall  be  ashore.  I 
hope  to  goodness  we  have  a  good  surf.  It  can  be  vile 
this  time  of  year.  And  I  hope  they  will  give  us  decent 
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quarters.  That’s  where  you  are  lucky,  Tarleton.  You 
fellows  always  have  your  mess  and  your  quarters.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  stay  in  Accra,”  said  Tarleton, 
irritably.  “  I  hate  the  place.  The  bush  and  my  Hausas 
for  me.  I  want  to  get  to  Accra  for  one  reason  as  soon  as 

possible.  Then  I  don’t  want  to  see  it  again,  unless - ” 

he  broke  off,  and  stared  through  the  porthole  at  the 
rain. 

“  For  me,  I  am  der  only  one  certain,”  said  Mr. 
Amerdine,  modestly.  “  For  to  Kitta  I  must  go.” 

“  What  sort  of  a  place  is  Kitta  ?  ”  asked  Ward. 
“  You’ve  been  there  a  long  time,  haven’t  you  ?  ” 

“  It  is  a  peculiar  place,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  thought¬ 
fully.  “  Six  years  have  I  been  dere,  yes.  It  is  a  funny 
place  !  Dere  is  a  lagoon  which  grows  bigger  and  bigger 
each  year  in  der  rainy  season.  Kitta  town  is  built  on 
a  bank  of  sand  dat  separates  der  lagoon  from  der  sea. 
In  some  places  it  is  very  narrow — der  bank  is,  I  mean. 
Sometimes  I  t’ink  der  water  from  der  lagoon  must  burst 
through  der  sand  bank,  and  make  a  way  for  itself  into 
der  sea.  Der  lagoon  is  much  higher  dan  der  sea.  Der 
people  in  der  town  are  quiet,  but  in  der  country — no. 
Der  big  lagoon  makes  it  hard  to  get  at  dem,  and  so  dey 
are  not  much  controlled.” 

Tarleton  looked  at  the  little  trader  as  if  he  wondered 
what  business  of  his  the  control  of  the  people  might  be. 
But  Mr.  Amerdine  was  quite  oblivious  of  him,  and 
went  on. 

“  Trade  comes  across  der  lagoon  in  canoes,  and  dere 
is  much  confusion  when  it  arrives.  Once  der  water  did 
not  come  very  near  der  town  itself,  but  now  it  reaches 
nearly  to  der  walls  of  der  houses.  If  it  go  on  like  dis, 
der  people  will  become  frightened.  When  I  last  hear 
from  my  clerk  he  inform  me  dat  dere  was  some  uneasiness 
already.  And  dere  is  a  Fetish  dat  gives  much  trouble.” 
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“  It  sounds  a  rum  place,”  said  Ward.  “  What’s  the 
matter  with  the  Fetish  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  exactly  find  out,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine. 
“  Her  lagoon  belongs  to  it,  so  der  people  say.  And  dere 
is  always  trouble.” 

“  Why  the  devil  the  Government  doesn’t  sweep  away 
all  these  Fetishes  I  can’t  understand,”  burst  in  Tarleton. 
“  Burn  down  their  houses,  and  shoot  the  priests  !  That’s 
what  ought  to  be  done.  Any  Government  but  ours 
would  have  done  it  long  ago.  But  I  suppose,”  he  went 
on,  after  a  pause  during  which  neither  of  the  others  spoke, 
“  that  you,  Ward,  with  your  ideas,  would  consider  that  the 
religion  and  customs  of  the  poor,  down-trodden  native, 
should  not  be  interfered  with  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  say  that,”  said  Ward,  thoughtfully  ;  “  I  don’t 
believe  in  ignoring  people’s  feelings  because  those  people 
are  black.  But  neither  do  I  agree  with  human  sacrifice. 
I  only  say  it  seems  hard  to  sweep  away  old  customs  merely 
because  they  do  not  square  with  our  ideas.  Natives  have 
their  rights.  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Amerdine  ?  ” 

“  Dere  is  good  in  der  black  peoples,  and  dere  is  bad, 
just  as  dere  is  in  white  peoples,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine, 
sententiously. 

“  That’s  all  very  fine,”  said  Tarleton,  vehemently  ; 
“  but  I  repeat,  all  this  Fetish  business  should  be  swept 
away,  stock,  lock,  and  barrel.  It  has  been  going  on  too 
long  as  it  is.  It  should  have  been  put  down  years  ago. 
The  Kitta  district  is  a  very  good  example  of  our  rotten 
way  of  going  to  work.  I  know  something  about  that  part 
of  the  Colony.  I  have  heard  of  white  officers — Lamb,  for 
example — having  been  insulted  and  assaulted  there,  with 
impunity  too.” 

“  I  have  heard,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  after  another 
pause,  “  dat  der  Government  have  released  Toby,  der 
head  chief  of  Kitta.  He  has  been  detained  at  Sierra  Leone 
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for  sedition.  If  dis  is  true,  it  is  bad.  Toby  is  a  trouble 
some  man.  I  know  him.” 

“  I  have  heard  about  that  man,”  exclaimed  Tarleton. 

“  Is  he  released  ?  Who  told  you  ?  ” 

“  My  clerk.  He  wrote  to  me.  Dat  is  how  I  know.” 

“  Who  is  Commissioner  at  Ivitta  now  ?  ”  said  Ward. 

“  Mr.  Adams  was  dere  when  I  come  away,  and  I  hope  • 
he  is  dere  still,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine  ;  “he  has  experience, 
and  he  understands  der  native.  But  he  is  what  you  call — 
careless — he  laugh  at  der  peoples,  but  dey  like  him.” 

“  Well,  Tarleton,  if  Toby  should  go  back  to  Kitta, 
there’s  your  job,  I  should  say,”  said  Ward.  “  Toby 
and  a  Fetish  !  What  more  could  you  want  ?  ” 

“  I  should  not  mind  tackling  both,  that  is  if - ”  and 

Tarleton  broke  off  abruptly. 

Ward  eyed  him  curiously,  but  made  no  remark. 

“  I  was  at  der  palaver,”  went  on  the  gentle  voice  of 
Mr.  Amerdine,  “  when  Chief  Toby  was  told  he  had  to  go 
to  Sierra  Leone.  He  asked  permission  to  dance  der  dance 
of  ceremony  before  der  Governor.  It  wTas  a  big  palaver. 
And  he  did  dance.  Der  dance  of  honour,  you  understand 
me  ?  It  was  magnificent.  But  all  der  time  he  dance, 
he  go  so — and  so — and  so — with  his  fingers,”  and  Mr. 
Amerdine  twisted  his  hands  together,  “  and  dat  night  he 
was  taken  away.  I  ask  my  boy  what  dat  movement 
with  der  fingers  might  mean.  For  long  he  would  not 
tell  me.  But  at  last  he  say  der  chief,  all  der  time  he 
compliment  der  Governor  with  his  dance,  by  twisting 
his  hands  like  dat,  was  also  saying  to  der  people — who  of 
course  understood — dat  he  would  like  to  wring  der  neck 
of  der  Governor,  like  a  chicken  cock’s.” 

“  Did  you  report  him  ?  ”  cried  Tarleton. 

“  I  did  not,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine. 

Tarleton  jumped  excitedly  to  his  feet.  “  You  didn't  ? 
And  yet  you  a  white  man  living  under  the  protection  of 
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the  English  Government,  knew  that  the  representative 
of  that  Government  had  been  grossly  insulted  by  a  man 
who  was  pretending  to  compliment  him  ?  And  in  front 
of  the  natives  !  Why  didn’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Dat  is  my  business,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  flushing. 
Tarleton  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  contemptuous 
ejaculation.  But  Ward  interposed. 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake  do  sit  down,  Tarleton.  Don’t 
you  suppose  Mr.  Amerdine  had  good  reason  for  keeping 
quiet  ?  How  could  he  have  gone  on  trading  at  Kitta  if 
the  people  had  found  out  that  he  had  given  Toby  away 
to  the  Government  ?  His  business  would  not  have  been 
worth  a  week’s  purchase  !  Or  his  life  either  !  ” 

“  I  tell  you  it  was  his  duty,”  Tarleton  persisted,  though 
in  a  rather  quieter  voice,  “  to  report  Toby  at  all  costs. 
If  insults  like  that  go  unpunished,  it  is  no  wonder  we 
can’t  keep  the  districts  quiet.  I  am  surprised  you  should 
not  see  it  so,  Ward.” 

“  If  I  had  heard  what  Mr.  Amerdine  did,  I  should 
not  have  allowed  an  insult  of  the  sort  to  pass,”  retorted 
Ward  rather  annoyed.  “  But  Mr.  Amerdine  is  different 
altogether.  And  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  How¬ 
ever,  don’t  let’s  argue.  Have  a  game  of  picquet  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  mind,”  said  Tarleton,  more  graciously, 
mollified  by  the  other’s  good  humour ;  “  but  I  can  tell 
you  one  thing.  If  ever  I  come  in  contact  with  Chief  Toby, 
and  he  insults  me,  he  won’t  get  any  mercy.” 

“  All  right.  But  come  on  now.  The  cards  are  in  the 
table  drawer.  Hold  hard,  Mr.  Amerdine.  Let  me  get 
the  other  side  of  you.  There  isn’t  room  to  move  in  this 
kennel.  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  ” 

“  I  will  stay  and  watch  der  play,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine  ; 
“  dat  is  if  you  and  Captain  Tarleton  do  not  object.” 

Tarleton  said  nothing,  and  the  game  began.  The 
rain-storm,  though  its  violence  had  long  been  expended, 
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still  drizzled  on  in  an  aimless  kind  of  way.  Tarleton 
opened  the  door,  but  the  rain  blew  in,  and  he  closed  it 
again  just  as  the  skipper  passed  on  his  way  to  the  poop. 
The  latter  stopped,  then  softly  turned  the  key  in  the 
door,  and  passed  on  up  the  ladder.  He  was  descending 
again,  when  he  happened  to  see  the  ship’s  cat,  a  small 
and  bad-tempered  tabby,  who  was  always  eating  cock¬ 
roaches,  curled  up  out  of  the  rain.  Impelled  by  some 
demon,  he  picked  her  up,  grinned,  approached  the  iron 
ventilating  pipe  of  the  smoking-room  with  great  caution, 
and  slipped  her  down.  Then,  without  waiting  for  the 
result,  he  ran  down  the  ladder  and  departed. 

Now,  affairs  in  the  smoking-room  had  been  going 
rather  more  smoothly  under  the  influence  of  the  game, 
and  Mr.  Amerdine  had  been  watching  the  play  with  great 
interest.  The  room  was  excessively  hot,  and  Tarleton 
was  sitting  directly  under  the  ventilating  shaft,  trying  to 
get  what  air  it  might  bring  down.  Consequently,  when 
the  small  tabby  arrived  spitting  and  swearing,  she  alighted 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  tried  to  make  good  her  lodgment. 
He  got  very  severely  scratched,  and  sprang  to  his  feet 
with  a  furious  gesture  ;  he  might  indeed,  have  been  very 
badly  injured,  only  that  he  happened  to  be  wearing  a 
hard  straw  hat. 

“  That’s  that  fool  of  a  skipper  !  ”  he  shouted,  tearing 
the  frightened  tabby  off  his  shoulders  and  throwing  her 
on  the  ground,  getting  further  scratched  as  he  did  so. 
“  I’ll  be  even  with  him  for  this  fool’s  trick.  Look  how 
I’m  bleeding.  Where’s  that  damned  cat  ?  ” 

“  She  is  here,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  picking  up  the  little 
tabby  and  gently  stroking  her.  “  It  was  not  her  fault, 
Captain  Tarleton,  and  der  skipper  did  not  intend  dat  she 
should  hurt  you.” 

“  Her  fault,  or  not,  it  was  her  claws,”  said  Tarleton, 
furiously.  “  Give  her  to  me.” 
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“  I  shall  not,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine  ;  “  go  and  speak  to 
der  skipper  if  you  want.  He  it  was  who  put  her  down 
der  ventilating  pipe.” 

His  words  were  reasonable  enough,  but  through  pain 
of  his  wounds,  and  the  opposition  of  a  man  he  despised, 
Tarleton  completely  lost  his  temper. 

“  Give  me  that  cat,”  he  said,  “  I  am  going  to  throw 
the  brute  out  of  the  window.” 

“  I  shall  not,”  repeated  Mr.  Amerdine. 

“  Who  the  devil  do  you  think  yourself  ?  ”  demanded 
Tarleton,  angrily. 

“  And  who  was  you  ?  ”  calmly  inquired  Mr.  Amerdine. 

Here  Ward  intervened.  “  After  all,  Tarleton,”  he 
said,  “  it  wasn’t  the  cat’s  fault.  Go  and  speak  to  the 
skipper,”  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and  wrenched  at  the 
handle,  only  to  find  the  door  locked. 

“  That  skipper  is  a  fool,”  said  Tarleton,  rather  more 
quietly.  “  I’m  sorry  for  speaking  as  I  did,  Mr.  Amerdine.” 

“  Dat  was  not’ing,  Captain  Tarleton,”  said  Mr. 
Amerdine. 

Tarleton  wiped  the  blood  and  perspiration  from  his 
face.  He  was  very  pale,  and  the  scratches  showed  up 
red  upon  the  white  skin.  They  all  sat  silent  for  a  long 
time.  The  sound  of  the  lunch  bell  roused  Ward. 

“  Confound  that  fellow !  ”  he  said  jumping  up.  “  Here, 
steward,  steward,  come  and  unlock  this  door.” 

No  one  came,  and  they  sat  on  uncomfortably.  Then 
footsteps  sounded  outside,  and  some  one  hammered  at 
the  door,  and  then  opened  it. 

“  Aren’t  you  coming  to  lunch,”  said  Eve,  thrusting 
her  head  in. 

“  The  captain  locked  us  in  here,”  said  Ward.  “  He 
must  have  crept  back  and  unlocked  the  door  again  just 
after  I  tried  the  handle.” 

Eve  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  some  dismay. 
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Tarleton  passed  her,  the  scratches  on  his  face  plainly 
visible,  and  walked  towards  the  saloon. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Hugh  ?  ”  she  whispered. 

“  Oh,  nothing.  The  cat  scratched  Tarleton’s  face,” 
said  Ward,  following  the  other. 

“  It  was  only  an  accident,  Mrs.  Ward,”  said  Mr. 
Amerdine.  “  Der  skipper,  for  a  little  pleasantry,  put  der 
cat  down  der  ventilating  pipe,  and  she  fell  on  Captain 
Tarleton’s  shoulders,  and  scratched  him.  It  is  very 
stuffy  in  here.  Shall  we  go  outside  ?  ” 

Eve  made  no  remark,  though  privately  she  thought 
it  a  very  poor  joke  on  the  skipper’s  part.  She  and  Mr. 
Amerdine  entered  the  saloon.  Lunch  was  ready  and  the 
stewards  waiting  to  serve  it.  But  the  chair  at  the  head 
of  the  table  remained  unoccupied.  The  captain  did  not 
appear. 
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tarleton’s  confidence 

Eve  completed  her  preparations  for  going  ashore  and 
about  nine  o’clock  ascended  the  poop  deck,  glad  to  be  quit 
of  the  hot,  stuffy  cabin,  lit  by  the  smelly  oil  lamp  to 
which  strange  winged  insects  were  always  sticking.  She 
had  the  deck  to  herself,  and  sat  gazing  over  the  phos¬ 
phorescent  water  speculating  on  the  country  so  close  at 
hand,  and  which  was  to  be  her  home.  In  spite  of  her 
good  spirits  and  courage,  she  felt  some  little  trepidation. 
The  sight  of  beautiful  Sierra  Leone  had  dispelled  her 
fears,  but  they  had  been  revived  by  the  sinister  aspect 
of  the  shores  along  which  they  had  since  travelled.  Her 
conception  of  the  Gold  Coast  hovered  between  comparative 
civilization,  and  complete  barbarism.  Between  tropical 
life,  glowing  with  colour  and  interest,  and  dim  existence 
on  savage  beaches,  cut  off  from  her  kind,  and  in  danger 
of  bodily  harm  from  the  inhabitants.  She  did  not  realize 
that  there  were  out-stations  quite  different  from  anything 
she  had  seen  ;  where  indeed,  no  white  people  save  the 
District  Commissioner  lived,  but  wrhere  life  nevertheless, 
was  endurable.  Of  such  places  she  knew  nothing. 

“  Is  that  you,  Mrs.  Ward  ?  ”  said  a  voice,  and  Eve 
woke  from  her  reverie.  Turning  in  her  chair  she  saw 
Tarleton.  She  had  been  so  engrossed  in  her  speculation, 
she  had  not  heard  his  approach. 

“  May  I  sit  here  ?  ”  he  went  on,  “  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 
And  I  have  something  to  ask  of  you  too.  Shall  I  bore 
you  ?  ” 
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“  No,  of  course  you  won’t,”  said  Eve.  “  Pull  up 
Hugh’s  chair.” 

Tarleton  sat  down.  “  You  don’t  mind  my  smoking, 
do  you  ?  ”  he  said.  Eve  shook  her  head. 

“  Well,  here  we  are  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,” 
she  said  seeing  that  he  did  not  speak.  “  Hugh  says  we 
shall  be  in  soon  after  daylight.  Shan’t  you  be  sorry  ?  ” 

“  That’s  why  I  want  to  speak  to  you  to-night,”  said 
Tarleton,  not  heeding  her  question.  “  I  want  you  to  do 
something  for  me  in  a  certain  eventuality.  Will  you 
do  it  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  I  will  if  I  can,”  said  Eve,  “  what  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  must  tell  you  that  at  Sierra  Leone  I  had  a 
cable  saying  that  my  brother,  my  only  brother,  has  been 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  is  in  practically  a  hopeless 
condition.” 

“  Oh  !  I’m  so  dreadfully  sorry,”  said  Eve,  impulsively. 
So  this  had  been  the  cause  of  the  change  in  Tarleton,  his 
irritability  and  aloofness. 

“  I  cabled  back  for  further  particulars  at  once,”  said 
Tarleton  not  noticing  her  remark,  “  and  nearly  missed 
the  ship  waiting  for  the  reply.  I  got  no  answer.  I  expect 
it  will  be  sent  to  me  at  Accra.  What  I  want  to  ask  of 
you  is  this.  If  I  should  not  land  at  Accra,  will  you  see 
that  it  is  sent  to  me  ?  ” 

“  But  surely  we  shall  all  land  there  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  we  shall.  But  one  never  knows.  I  may 
be  ordered  somewhere  else.  I  ask  you  to  see  that  any 
message  is  sent  after  me,  if  you  are  at  Accra  when  it  comes, 
and  I  am  not.  Your  husband  will  know  what  to  do. 
You  must  tell  him.  But  I  ask  you  because  he  has  so  many 
friends  that  he  may  easily  forget  it.  The  danger  is,  it 
may  lie  in  the  office,  nobody’s  business,  till  it’s  lost.” 

“  Yes,  I  will,”  said  Eve,  sympathetically,  “  of  course 
I  will.  I  am  so  sorry  about  your  brother.” 

E 
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“  You  needn't  be  sorry,”  said  Tarleton,  quietly,  “  he 
hates  me,  and  I  hate  him.” 

Eve  gave  a  little  exclamation,  but  did  not  speak. 

“  I  can  see  I’ve  shocked  you,”  said  Tarleton,  “  and 
I  don’t  want  you  to  think  me  worse  than  I  am.  We’ve 
been  very  good  friends,  haven’t  we  ?  I  don’t  know  if 
your  husband  has  told  you  anything  of  my  private  affairs. 
I  expect  most  people  on  the  Coast  know  something  of 
them.” 

“  No.  He  has  not,”  said  Eve. 

“  Well,  my  father  was  a  very  rich  man  and  married 
twice.  I  am  the  son  by  his  second  wife.  My  half-brother, 
Gerald,  was  about  ten  at  the  time  I  was  born,  and  he 
always  hated  me.  He  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  the 
second  marriage.  Naturally  when  I  grew  up  I  wasn’t 
going  to  submit  to  him,  and  there  was  perpetual  fighting. 
My  mother,  while  she  lived,  tried  to  make  us  friends,  but 
it  was  no  good.  She  died  a  long  time  ago  now,  and  my 
father  only  seemed  amused  at  the  feud  between  us.  I 
didn’t  mind.  The  house  was  quite  big  enough  for  both 
of  us,  and  Gerald  was  always  a  queer  kind  of  fellow  who 
cared  nothing  for  sport  and  preferred  spending  his  time 
in  the  libraries.  I  was  my  father’s  favourite,  and  as 
I  grew  up  I  ran  the  whole  place.  I  passed  through 
Sandhurst  into  the  Army.  My  father  gave  me  a  large 
allowance.  I  had  heaps  of  friends,  I  knew  everybody. 
Hardly  another  officer  in  the  regiment  had  such  prospects 
as  mine.” 

Tarleton  spoke  quietly  and  earnestly.  The  light  from 
one  of  the  ship’s  lanterns  was  shining  on  his  face,  and 
Eve  saw  his  expression  change  as  he  continued. 

“  When  I  had  been  in  the  60th  about  six  years,  my 
father  died  suddenly.  He  left  no  will,  and  under  the 
settlements  my  brother  succeeded  to  everything.  All  I 
had  was  a  few  hundreds  a  year,  money  of  my  mother’s. 
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When  the  lawyers  put  my  case  before  Gerald,  at  first  he 
refused  to  entertain  it.  Said  my  affairs  were  no  concern 
of  his.” 

“  What  a  horrible  shame !  ”  said  Eve,  indignantly  ; 
“  but  surely  he  thought  better  of  that.  Even  if  he  did 
not  care  about  you,  you  were  his  father’s  son.” 

“  Yes,  he  thought  better  of  it,”  said  Tarleton,  bitterly. 
“  There  was  quite  a  lot  of  public  feeling  on  the  subject. 
He  didn’t  keep  his  intentions  to  himself,  but  boasted  that 
he  wasn’t  going  to  support  an  idle  man  in  an  expensive 
regiment.  He  eventually  offered  me  the  stewardship  of 
the  property.” 

“  Oh,  well,  that  wasn’t  much,  but  still  it  was  some¬ 
thing.  You’d  have  the  run  of  the  estate,  with  the  shooting 
and  everything,”  said  Eve ;  “  but  as  you’re  out  here 
I  suppose  you  didn’t  accept  ?  ” 

“  When  I  investigated  the  offer,  I  found  I  was  to  have 
a  salary  of  £200  a  year,  and  a  small  cottage  on  the  estate, 
which  one  of  the  keepers  used  to  have.  I  was  to  be 
junior  to  another  man,  and  was  not  even  to  have  the 
right  to  shoot.  And  it  was  even  intimated  to  me  that 
I  was  not  to  put  forward  my  claim  to  relationship  when 
anybody  was  staying  in  the  house.” 

“  Well !  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing !  ”  Eve  cried. 
“  I  would  never,  never,  never  have  spoken  to  that  man 
again  !  ” 

“  I  never  have,”  said  Tarleton.  His  voice  was  full  of 
pain  and  anger,  and  Eve  could  see  how  the  hand  that  held 
his  cigarette  shook.  “  It  was  an  insult,  and  it  was  meant 
as  an  insult.  From  that  moment  I  have  only  seen  him 
once.  It  was  at  a  friend’s  house.  I  turned  my  back  on 
him,  and  walked  out  of  the  front  door.  Of  course  I  wrote 
afterwards  to  the  friend  and  explained.” 

He  stopped  speaking,  and  there  was  silence  for  a 
while.  Then  he  went  on. 
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“  I  wonder  if  he  thinks  I  would  have  acted  so  by 
him !  I  would  not,  I  could  not  have  done  it.  There 
was  money  enough  for  both,  plenty  of  it.  Gerald  is  a 
very  rich  man.  He  could  have  continued  the  allowance 
my  father  had  made  me,  without  feeling  it.  The  place 
is  his,  and  I  don’t  grudge  it  to  him,  though  I  am  fonder 
of  it  by  far  than  he  is  or  ever  will  be.  But  he  is  the 
elder,  and  it  is  right  he  should  have  it.  But  I  can  never 
forgive  him  what  he  has  done  to  me.” 

“It  is  hard.  Dreadfully  hard,”  Eve  said.  “  And 
what  did  you  do  ?  ” 

“  I  did  what  I  could.  It  was  impossible  to  remain 
in  the  regiment.  I  left  it,  and  put  the  old  life  away  from 
me,  and  came  out  to  the  Coast.  Adventure,  advance¬ 
ment,  and  excitement  are  here.  And  I  succeeded  in 
forgetting — more  or  less.  I  like  my  work,  and  I  love  my 
men.” 

“  And  they  adore  you,”  put  in  Eve.  “  Hugh  lias  told 
me  that.” 

Tarleton  rose  and  walked  to  the  ship’s  rail.  Eve 
watched  him  as  he  stood  staring  out  into  the  darkness. 
For  the  first  time  she  began  to  understand  something 
about  him,  and  to  realize  a  little  of  what  he  must  be 
feeling,  and  with  that  understanding  came  a  wave  of 
admiration  for  him.  She  perceived  that  what  she  had 
taken  to  be  hauteur  and  conceit  might  in  reality  be  only 
natural  disinclination  to  associate  with  men  whom  in  his 
previous  life  he  would  not  have  met  with. 

Tarleton  pitched  his  cigarette  into  the  sea,  and  came 
and  sat  down  again. 

“  If  Gerald  dies,”  he  said  in  a  low,  even  voice,  “  I 
shall  succeed  to  everything.  He  has  never  married,  and 
failing  a  son  of  his  own,  the  property  must  come  to  me. 
Nobody  knows  what  that  would  mean  to  me,”  he  said, 
suddenly  losing  his  self-control,  and  speaking  wildly  and 
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vehemently.  “  It  would  be  everything  in  the  world  that 
I  want.” 

“  But  why,”  said  Eve,  pitying  his  stress  of  mind, 
“  didn’t  you  go  back  home  from  Sierra  Leone?  Your 
brother’s  case  is  hopeless,  you  say  ?  ” 

“  The  words  were  ‘  practically  hopeless.’  Not  *  abso¬ 
lutely.’  I  could  not  go  back  with  the  possibility  of 
finding  him  better  when  I  got  there.  I  should  have  lost 
my  position  out  here,  and — oh  !  I  can’t  explain  what  it 
means  to  me.  You  can’t  understand.” 

“  Well,  it’s  only  a  few  hours  now  before  you’ll  know 
one  way  or  the  other,”  said  Eve,  rather  at  a  loss  what  to 
say.  “  If  you  hear  that  he  is — is  dead,  I  suppose  you 
will  go  home  at  once  ?  If  he  gets  better  you  will  still 
have  your  career  out  here,  and  your  Hausas.  Think  how 
splendidly  you  put  the  whole  thing  out  of  your  mind 
before.  You  will  be  able  to  do  it  again.  I’m  sure  you  will.” 

“  What  you  say  is  true,”  said  Tarleton,  vehemently, 
“  but  what  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  Gerald  will  just  linger 
on  and  on,  keeping  me  on  tenter-hooks,  unable  to  settle 
to  anything,  not  knowing  what  a  week  or  a  month  may 
bring  me.  And  then,  perhaps,  I  shall  lose  it  all  in  the 
end.  You  don’t  know  the  risks  of  this  place,  Mrs.  Ward. 
I  do.  You  may  live  here  for  years  without  anything 
happening,  and  then  you  may  be  done  for  in  a  moment. 
A  dose  of  blackwater,  a  native  row,  a  bad  surf — anything. 
I  have  known  it  happen  over  and  over  again,  and  it 
always  comes  to  the  man  who  has  something  to  lose.” 

“  Don’t  you  think,”  said  Eve,  hesitatingly,  after  she 
had  sat  silent  for  some  minutes,  “  that  perhaps  this 
inheritance  will  not  give  you — give  you  all  the  happiness 
you  expect,  coming  to  you  in  the  way  it  will  do  ?  I 
mean,  you  are  hating  a  dying  man,  and  he  is  hating  you. 
I  am  afraid  you’ll  think  I’m  a  prig  to  talk  like  this,  but 
somehow  it  doesn’t  seem  right.” 
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“  I  won’t  forgive  him,”  said  Tarleton,  passionately  ; 
“  I  can’t.  But  you  will  do  what  I  ask,  won’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  will.  But  I  hope  we  shall  all  stay  in  Accra 
together.” 

“  Perhaps  we  shall.  I  hope  so,  for  though  I  do  not 
like  Accra,  things  will  be  different  till  I  know  my  fate. 
I  must  seem  a  brute  to  you,  Mrs.  Ward.  But  you  do  not 
know  what  my  home  was  to  me.  And  what  it  is  to  feel, 
that  it  may  yet  be  my  very  own,  after  all.” 

“  I  don’t  think  you  a  brute,”  Eve  said  gently,  “  and 
I  think  I  do  understand  a  little  of  what  you  feel.  It  would 
be  hard  to  look  kindly  upon  a  man  who  had  treated  one 
so.  I  will  remember  my  promise.  And  now,  if  that  is 
all,  I  think  I  had  better  search  for  Hugh.  He’s  probably 
talking  to  Mr.  Amerdine.” 

“  He  is,  or  rather  was,  when  I  came  up,”  said  Tarleton. 
“  I  told  him  I  was  coming  to  find  you.” 

“  He  says  Mr.  Amerdine  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
people  he  has  ever  met,  at  any  rate  with  regard  to  natives 
and  their  ways,”  Eve  said,  with  a  little  laugh.  “  He  is 
trying  to  get  as  much  information  from  him  as  possible 
before  they  part.  I  tell  Mr.  Amerdine  he  should  charge 
for  4  lessons  on  the  Coast,’  so  much  an  hour.” 

“  It’s  queer  to  me  to  think  that  an  educated  man, 
and  a  gentleman  like  your  husband,  can  be  interested  in 
these  brutes,”  remarked  Tarleton,  as  he  helped  Eve  gather 
her  belongings,  “  I  hate  them.” 

“  That  is  where  you  two  differ,”  Eve  said,  thinking 
also  that  she  could  not  imagine  her  slow,  good-natured 
husband  hating  any  man,  even  though  he  had  suffered 
at  his  hands,  in  the  way  Tarleton  hated  his  dying  brother. 
“  It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world,  as  somebody  said,” 
she  added  lightly.  “  Yes,  that’s  my  book.  Thanks, 
I  can  take  it.  And  now  good-night.  We  shall  meet 
again  to-morrow.” 
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DISAPPOINTMENT 

It  was  quite  early  the  following  morning,  when  the  Lagos 
dropped  her  anchor  a  mile  or  so  off  the  shore. 

Viewed  from  the  sea,  Accra  was  imposing.  A  white 
town  set  on  the  sea  edge  of  a  broad  plain,  with  a  range  of 
high  hills  in  the  far  distance.  True,  whitewash  is  a  great 
beautifier,  and  much  of  the  impressiveness  was  lost  on 
closer  acquaintance ;  still,  the  appearance  of  a  town  of 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants  is  always  impressive,  as 
are  palm  trees,  and  a  big  white  Castle. 

Eve,  at  any  rate,  was  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  her 
first  sight  of  it.  Here  was  no  dead  settlement,  but  a  real, 
live  town.  She  flew  into  a  state  of  pleasurable  excitement, 
and  was  eager  to  go  ashore,  anxious  to  leave  the  good 
little  Lagos  whose  decks  she  had  trodden  so  long ;  for 
the  novelty  had  worn  off,  and  she  was  ready  for  fresh 
scenes  and  adventures. 

“  That’s  the  prison  over  there,”  said  Tarleton,  who 
came  up  from  below,  and  joined  her.  “  And  that’s 
Ussher  Fort  where  the  Hausas  are.  That  great  cluster  of 
white  roofs  is  the  new  bungalow  town,  the  white  officials’ 
quarters.  And  right  away  there,  at  the  end  of  the  long 
road  lined  with  trees,  is  the  Governor’s  Castle.” 

“It  is  quite  exciting  to  see  a  town  again,”  said  Eve, 
sighing  appreciatively,  and  pulling  the  brim  of  her  hat 
further  over  her  eyes  that  she  might  get  a  clearer  view  of 
her  new  home. 
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“  Well,  I  hope  you  won’t  be  disappointed,”  said 
Tarleton,  “  it  isn’t  really  much  of  a  place.” 

“  I’m  sure  I  shan’t.  I  shall  love  it !  And  I  suppose  we 
shall  live  over  there,  where  you  say  the  white  officials 
are  ?  ” 

The  question  was  an  awkward  one,  and  Tarleton 
hesitated.  He  was  quite  aware  of  Ward’s  rashness  in 
bringing  out  a  wife,  without  first  ascertaining  where  he 
would  be  stationed. 

Eve  quickly  saw  his  hesitation.  “  Oh,  I  know  we  may 
not  be  stationed  here,  but  Hugh  thinks  it  practically 
certain  we  shall  be,”  she  said.  “  He  expects  to  get  the 
Commissionership  of  Accra.” 

“  Yes.  And,  any  way,  there  are  always  plenty  of 
billets  going  at  Headquarters  through  one  cause  or 
another.  Yes,  you’ll  have  one  of  those  bungalows,  over 
there.” 

Eve  gazed  long  and  thoughtfully  at  the  group  of 
shining  roofs.  Then  she  said  hesitatingly — 

“  I  suppose  the  out-stations  are  not  like  the  places  we 
have  seen,  are  they  ?  One  hut  and  a  palm  tree  ?  ”  Her 
voice  was  anxious,  though  she  strove  to  speak  uncon¬ 
cernedly. 

“  Good  heavens !  No.  Those  were  places  where 
white  men  have  hardly  ever  been.  This  is  an  old  Colony. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  here.  Some  of  the  stations 
are  quite  tolerable,  though  of  course  without  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  Accra.  For  myself,  I  infinitely  prefer  them.” 

“  That’s  all  right,”  said  Eve,  much  relieved.  “  I  hope 
we  shall  stay  here  all  the  same  ;  at  any  rate  for  a  time.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  you  will.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  we  shan’t  all  stay  here.  Except  of  course, 
Mr.  Amerdine,”  said  Tarleton.  “  If  any  one  leaves,  it 
will  most  probably  be  me.  In  that  case  you  won’t 
forget  your  promise  ?  ” 
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“  Of  course  I  won’t.  But  isn’t  it  time  some  one  came 
out  to  us  ?  It’s  half-past  eight.” 

“  It  looks  like  a  very  bad  beach,”  said  Tarleton, 
uneasily. 

The  day  was  calm,  but  there  was  a  steely  look  about 
the  water  and  sky  which  was  unpleasant  as  well  as 
curious.  The  sea  went  swinging  by  in  great  oily  swells, 
unbroken,  while  they  passed  the  ship,  but  full  of  menace 
as  to  what  they  might  become,  when  they  neared  the 
shore  and  formed  into  surf. 

“  Watch  that  sea,”  said  Tarleton,  “  it  looks  bad. 
The  boats  may  not  be  able  to  come.  I’ll  get  the  glasses.” 

No  sooner  had  he  gone,  than  a  surf  boat  suddenly 
appeared  far  in  shore,  to  rise  high  on  the  crest  of  a  wave, 
and  then  sink  out  of  sight.  Then  it  reappeared.  Then  a 
huge  wall  of  water  rose  up  and  again  hid  it. 

“  A  boat  has  put  off,”  cried  Eve,  as  Tarleton  re¬ 
appeared.  “  There  it  is  again.” 

“  That’s  the- boarding  officer,”  said  Tarleton,  adjusting 
the  glasses.  “  By  Jove  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  after  a  minute’s 
survey,  “  there  is  an  awful  surf.” 

Once  more  the  boat  appeared  and  flew  over  the  water 
towards  them.  It  covered  the  distance  without  stopping, 
and  came  alongside  with  a  rush.  The  boarding  officer, 
a  thin  little  negro,  dressed  in  blue  serge,  brass-buttoned 
uniform  and  peaked  cap,  sprang  up  the  Jacob’s  ladder. 
He  touched  his  cap  to  Tarleton,  whom  he  recognized. 

“  You  coming,  sir  ?  ”  he  cried.  “  Then  you  must 
be  very  quick.  Beach  very  bad  to-day.  We  shall  hardly 
get  back  as  it  is.” 

“  Get  your  things,  Mrs.  Ward,  we  shall  have  to  go 
without  breakfast,”  said  Tarleton.  “  All  right,  Lutterodt. 
We  are  coming.  Our  baggage  is  out  of  the  hold.” 

“  I  have  a  letter  for  Mr.  Ward.  Do  you  know  where 
he  is,  sir  ?  ” 
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“  I’ll  give  it  to  him.  Or  Mrs.  Ward  will,”  Tarleton 
handed  the  letter  to  Eve. 

She  hurried  to  the  cabin.  There  was  her  husband  on 
his  knees  strapping  up  a  kit  bag ;  it  was  very  hot  and 
stuffy,  and  the  perspiration  was  pouring  off  him. 

“  Hurry  up,  Hugh,”  she  cried.  “  There  isn’t  a  moment 
to  lose,  the  boarding  officer  says.  Here’s  a  letter  for 
you.” 

Ward  straightened  himself,  wiped  his  face,  and  took 
the  letter.  Eve  seized  her  umbrella,  gave  a  last  look 
round,  and  was  hurrying  out  of  the  cabin  when  an  excla¬ 
mation  from  her  husband  stopped  her. 

“  Good  Lord  !  ”  he  said,  “  just  listen  to  this  !  ‘  Pro¬ 

ceed  to  Kitta  and  relieve  Mr.  Adams  who  is  to  come  up 
by  hammock-journey  to  headquarters.’  What  luck ! 
What  rotten  luck  !  ” 

“  Oh,  Hugh !  ”  gasped  Eve. 

“  Never  mind,  old  girl,”  he  said,  slipping  his  arm 
through  hers.  “  It’ll  be  all  right.  Come  up  on  deck, 
quick.” 

They  rushed  up.  Tarleton’s  baggage  was  in  the  boat. 
Ward  saw  his  own  lying  on  the  hatch.  Tarleton  called  to 
him  to  hurry. 

“  We’re  not  coming,  I’ve  orders  to  go  on  to  Kitta,” 
said  Ward.  “  But  I’ll  come  ashore  with  you,  Tarleton.” 

“  Then  you  won’t  get  back,  sir,”  said  the  boarding 
officer ;  “no  more  boats  will  come  through  the  surf 
to-day.  We  must  go  at  once.  It  gets  worse  every 
minute.” 

Tarleton  held  out  his  hand  to  Eve.  “  This  is  bad  luck,” 
he  said,  “  I  really  am  sorry.  Good-bye.  Let  me  hear 
how  you  get  on,  and  if  I  can  do  anything  for  you  in  Accra. 
Good-bye,  Ward.  Good  luck.  I - ” 

“  Now  Hhen,  Captain  Tarleton,”  called  the  skipper, 
“  you  must  be  off  if  you  are  going.  The  surf  is  very  bad, 
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there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  If  the  beach  can’t  be 
worked  this  afternoon,  I  shan’t  stop.  Why  not  come  on 
to  Kitta  with  me  ?  The  landing  there  is  always  good, 
and  you  can  hammock  back.  The  Governor  would 
understand.” 

For  a  moment  Tarleton  hesitated.  “  No,  no,”  he 
said  hurriedly,  “  I  must  get  ashore.  I’m  expecting  news. 
I’ll  risk  it.” 

“  I  must  go,  sir,”  said  the  boarding  officer,  who  had 
been  listening  with  much  uneasiness  ;  “  the  mail  bags  are 
in  the  boat ;  everything  is  ready.  I  have  waited  too 
long  as  it  is.  If  you  do  not  come,  I  must  go  without 
you.”  He  took  off  his  cap  and  got  over  the  ship’s 
side. 

Tarleton  shook  hands  with  the  skipper,  nodded  to 
Mr.  Amerdine  who  was  standing  a  little  apart,  and 
clambered  into  the  boat,  where  he  took  his  seat  on  one  of 
the  several  wicker  chairs  brought  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  passengers.  In  a  moment  he  was  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  ship. 

Eve  waved  her  hand,  and  watched  the  boat  as  the 
distance  widened  between  them.  Then  she  looked  at 
Accra  shining  in  the  sun,  and  then  she  looked  at  the 
skipper. 

“  Cheer  up,  Mrs.  Ward,”  said  that  kind-hearted  little 
man,  seeing  how  deeply  she  was  feeling  the  disappointment. 
“  There  are  worse  places  than  Kitta  !  Eh,  Amerdine  ?  ” 

“  Do  not  be  downcast,  Mrs.  Ward,”  chimed  in  Mr. 
Amerdine,  beaming  at  her.  “No  harm  will  come  to  you, 
in  Kitta.  Many  years  have  I  resided  dere.  And  behold 
me !  ” 

“  Why  Eve,  old  girl,  surely  you  are  not  going  to  cry  ?  ” 
said  Ward,  putting  his  arm  round  her.  “You  will  find 
it  all  right.” 

Eve  gulped  back  her  tears. 


“  Of  course.  I  shall  like 
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it,”  she  said.  “  It  is  only  just  because  we  are  not  pre¬ 
pared.  And  I  had  made  my  mind  up  for  Accra.  And 
think  what  a  lot  of  things  we  had  meant  to  get  there. 
What  shall  we  do  ?  ” 

“  You  haven’t  half  explored  the  possibilities  of  the 
Lagos  yet,  Mrs.  Ward,”  said  the  skipper ;  “  the  chief 
steward  will  sell  you  almost  anything.  He  keeps  a 
regular  store  down  below.” 

“  We  can  get  most  of  the  things  we  want,”  said  Ward, 
“  and  the  rest  we  must  send  for.” 

“  And  really,  Mrs.  Ward,”  said  the  skipper,  consolingly, 
“it  is  as  well  you  are  not  in  that  boat.  The  boarding 
officer  said  he  had  never  known  a  worse  surf.  They’ll  be 
lucky  if  they  get  ashore  at  all.  I  have  sent  a  note  to 
Walton,  who’s  the  head  of  the  prison,  and  a  friend  of 
mine,  asking  him  to  run  a  flag  up  when  they’ve  landed. 
I  shall  be  relieved  to  see  it.” 

“  I  caught  sight  of  the  boat  a  minute  ago,  but  she  has 
vanished  again,”  said  Eve,  straining  her  eyes  over  the 
expanse  of  sea.  “  There,  is  that  she  ?  No — yes — oh, 
I  don’t  know.” 

“  You  will  not  see  her  any  more.  The  waves  hide  her, 
and  she  has  to  rest  between  them.  It’s  impossible  to 
follow  a  boat,”  said  Ward.  “  Come  and  sit  on  deck 
where  we  can  watch  for  the  flag.  You  come  too,  Mr. 
Amerdine,  and  tell  us  a  little  about  Kitta.” 


CHAPTER  VIII 


ACCRA 

Now  the  surf  on  the  Gold  Coast  is  a  thing  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Harbours  are  non-existent.  Passages  between 
ship  and  shore  are  often  perilous  in  the  extreme.  Some¬ 
times  only  the  skill  of  the  boatmen  make  them  even 
possible.  These  men  are  trained  specialists,  and  have  no 
other  occupation,  yet  there  are  days  when  not  even  the 
finest  crews  can  take  a  boat  through  their  own  surf. 

The  weather  may  be  quiet  and  still,  the  sea  smooth  and 
placid.  Then  with  little  or  no  warning  comes  the  change. 
The  sea  darkens  and  loses  its  sparkle  ;  an  invisible  pencil 
rules  five  little  black  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  waters. 
In  an  hour  these  will  have  formed  into  five  rows  of  great 
breakers  equidistant  from  each  other,  forming,  rolling  in, 
breaking,  and  forming  again,  till  at  the  fifth  formation 
they  reach  and  are  destroyed,  upon  the  beach. 

At  certain  places,  for  instance  at  Saltpond  and  Addah; 
the  surf  is  always  bad.  More  often  than  not,  it  is  perilous. 
At  Accra  it  is  usually  good,  except  during  the  early  part 
of  the  rainy  season — April  and  May.  Then  it  can  be 
very  bad  indeed.  On  the  present  occasion  it  was  dangerous 
and  getting  rapidly  worse ;  hence,  the  anxiety  of  the 
boarding  officer  to  be  off.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  ex¬ 
perience,  who  went  about  his  duties  with  his  life  in  his 
hand,  and  was  soon  after  killed,  by  his  boat  upsetting 
and  falling  upon  him. 

Great  oily  swells  went  swinging  in,  and  the  shore  line 
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looked  very  low,  as  the  great  double-ended  boat  set  off 
from  the  Lagos,  on  her  dangerous  journey.  Such  a  craft 
in  such  waters  admits  of  no  place  for  a  weakling.  The  ten 
men,  naked  save  for  the  scantiest  of  loin  cloths,  who  sat 
five  a  side,  one  behind  the  other,  armed  with  their  heavy 
trefoil  paddles,  were  black  Sandows,  and  hard  as  iron. 
Their  bo’sun  who  stood  perched  at  the  stern,  steering  with 
a  sixteen-foot  oar,  was  nearly  seven  feet  high.  Besides 
his  loin  cloth,  he  wore  round  his  neck  a  large  whistle 
slung  on  a  string. 

Steadily,  the  paddles  plunging  in  complete  unison  to 
a  sweetly  sung  chant,  the  boat  accomplished  half  the 
distance  without  incident,  and  then  stopped  still  outside 
the  nearest  line  of  surf. 

Suddenly  from  out  of  the  oily  swinging  sea  a  mighty 
wave  arose  before  her.  It  formed  and  rolled  shoreward, 
a  mountain  of  water.  So  big  was  it  that  to  those  in  the 
boat  all  view  of  land,  houses,  and  trees  was  lost.  The 
bo’sun  yelled,  his  men  plunged  in  their  paddles,  and  the 
boat  raced  for  it,  reached  it,  flew  up  it,  went  on  with  it, 
sped  down  it,  and  away  from  it.  Left  behind  the  wave 
turned  a  lighter  green,  creamed,  grew  white,  hesitated, 
and  smashed  in  thunder. 

The  first  line  of  breakers  was  surmounted,  and  the 
boat  stayed  her  way  and  hung  idly  in  the  oily  swinging 
waters,  for  between  the  breakers  the  sea  was  smooth  and 
quiet.  Again  a  wave  formed,  again  she  climbed  it  and 
soared  onwards,  and  flying  from  it  reached  the  sheltering 
valley. 

Five  lines  of  great  breakers  had  barred  her  from  the 
shore,  and  within  half  an  hour  she  had  surmounted  four  ; 
while  so  fine  had  been  the  surf-craft,  so  consummate  the 
watermanship,  that  she  floated  in  the  last  vale,  with 
bottom  boards  perfectly  dry. 

Only  the  final  wave  remained  to  be  negotiated,  but  it 
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was  most  dangerous  of  all.  If  it  were  not  of  sufficient 
size  it  would  not  hold  together  till  the  beach  was  reached. 
If  it  were  suitable  but  the  boat  were  too  quick  in  sur¬ 
mounting  it,  she  would  be  rushed  forward,  thrown  off  it 
and  crushed.  If  she  were  not  quick  enough  she  would 
fail  to  climb  it,  lose  her  way,  be  caught  by  the  wave 
coming  up  from  behind,  and  swamped.  The  right  way, 
indeed  the  only  way,  to  come  in  on  such  occasions,  is  to 
hang  back  on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  undertow,  to  pick 
up  the  billow  that  means  to  hold  together,  to  scale  it  and 
ride  in  upon  its  crest,  to  be  stranded  on  the  soft  sand  in  a 
mass  of  foam,  and  then  to  be  seized  and  dragged  clear  by 
a  crowd  of  waiting  helpers  on  the  beach.  In  the  choosing 
of  the  wave,  lies  the  chiefest  skill  of  the  surfboat  man. 

For  full  ten  minutes  the  boat  dodged  and  feinted, 
rising  as  the  sea  swept  under  her,  only  to  fall  back  again. 
Presently  a  wave  more  solid  in  appearance  and  greener 
in  colour  than  the  others,  formed  itself.  The  bo’sun 
roared,  and  gripped  his  whistle  between  his  teeth.  Urged 
by  a  dozen  plunges  of  the  heavy  paddles,  the  boat  sped 
up  and  perched  upon  the  summit  of  the  great  wall  of 
water  and  swept  along  with  it.  Tarleton  held  his  breath 
and  clutched  the  arms  of  his  chair ;  the  shore  with  its 
waiting  crowds  was  right  before  and  below  him.  The 
wave  bore  the  boat  on,  the  paddles  quiet,  the  great  steering 
oar  holding  her  straight  on  her  course.  Within  thirty 
yards  of  the  shore  the  noble  breaker  hesitated  ;  the  boat 
losing  her  way  began  to  fall  back.  Then  the  bo’sun’s 
whistle  shrieked  aloud  above  the  noise  of  the  surf  and  the 
shouting  on  the  shore.  The  men  furiously  plied  their 
paddles,  the  boat  sprang  forward,  and  just  as  the  wave 
broke  and  dissolved,  was  flung  forward  bows  on,  striking 
the  beach  in  a  smother  of  foam.  Half  filled  with  water,  she 
was  seized  and  run  up  the  beach  into  safety.  The  paddlers 
pitched  away  their  paddles  and  jumped  overboard. 
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Tarleton  was  pulled  roughly  out  and  fell  on  his  face  in  the 
sand. 

He  picked  himself  up  and  knocked  the  sand  off  his 
clothes.  Only  his  dignity  was  hurt,  but  that  was  con¬ 
siderably  damaged.  He  scowled  at  a  score  or  so  of  little 
black  children  who  had  collected  to  stare  at  him,  and  they 
fled  in  terror. 

The  little  boarding  officer  was  as  wet  as  if  he  had  been 
overboard.  He  lifted  his  cap  and  said  good-morning. 
The  big  bo’sun  came  up  and  grinned  cavernously,  and 
placing  his  hands  on  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  doubled  himself 
up.  This  was  his  way  of  asking  for  a  tip.  It  was 
customary,  and  the  small  children  again  collected  to  see 
how  much  the  big  bo’sun  would  get. 

“  See  how  badly  you  have  wetted  me!”  said  Tarleton, 
pointing  to  his  shoes  which  were  full  of  water. 

“  Bad  beach,  sah,  bad  beach,”  whined  the  bo’sun. 

Tarleton  knew  he  was  lucky  to  have  got  through  with 
his  life.  He  produced  half  a  sovereign.  This  was  a  good 
dash  according  to  the  bo’sun’s  ideas.  He  grinned  politely 
and  calling  to  his  crew,  went  off  to  his  favourite  tavern — 
a  tiny  grog  shop  so  small  that  the  big  rum  cask  which 
contained  the  whole  of  the  seller’s  stock  in  trade,  left  no 
room  for  the  customers  who  had  to  sit  in  the  street  and 
refresh  themselves. 

A  man  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  Hausa  officer  came 
down  the  beach  to  Tarleton. 

“  Hullo,  Tarleton  !  ”  he  said  cheerfully.  “  Back  again 
once  more.  How  are  you  ?  I’ve  got  my  pony  and  trap 
here,  and  there’s  a  fatigue  party  with  a  hand-truck  for  your 
things.” 

“  Thanks,  Bishop,  how  are  you  ?  ”  said  Tarleton.  He 
spoke  rather  shortly,  for  he  was  ruffled.  “  Let’s  get  out 
of  this.  How  filthy  the  beach  is  !  ” 

The  soldiers  piled  the  luggage  into  the  cart  without 
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more  ado,  and  went  off  with  it.  There  were  no  Custom’s 
formalities  for  the  white  officials  to  bother  about  in  those 
days.  The  two  officers  pushed  through  the  shouting 
people  on  the  beach,  and  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  rise 
where  a  shaky  little  cart  drawn  by  a  white  pony  was 
waiting. 

“  Will  you  get  in  ?  ”  said  Bishop. 

“  One  minute — I  want  to  get  a  very  important  cable¬ 
gram,”  Tarleton  said.  He  hurried  off  to  the  post  office, 
a  ramshackle  building,  not  two  minutes’  walk  away. 
The  black  clerk  handed  him  a  buff-coloured  envelope. 
Tarleton  tore  it  open.  It  contained  only  four  words, 
“  No  improvement.  Letter  follows.”  He  crammed  it 
into  his  pocket  and  rejoined  his  friend,  who  was  seated  in 
the  cart  awaiting  him. 

“  I’m  all  wet,”  said  Tarleton,  disgustedly.  “  My 
baggage  is  swamped,  1  expect.” 

“  It’s  the  worst  surf  I  ever  saw,”  said  the  other. 
“  How  on  earth  you  got  through  it  I  can’t  imagine.  When 
the  boat  came  up  that  last  wave  she  looked  as  if  she  were 
going  to  soar  right  up  in  the  air,  like  a  great  kite.” 

“  I  shall  make  these  cushions  in  a  beastly  mess,  I’m 
afraid,”  said  Tarleton,  as  he  climbed  into  the  cart. 

“  It  will  take  more  than  that  to  hurt  them,”  said 
Bishop,  with  a  laugh,  as  he  whipped  up  the  grey  pony. 
“  They’re  nothing  but  holes  already.” 

They  ambled  into  the  narrow  sandy  street  where  the 
people  sat  outside  their  thatched  mud  houses,  and  where 
the  children  swarmed  so  in  the  ditch  gutter  that  the  pony 
could  hardly  get  through,  even  at  a  walk.  Then  through 
some  more  open  spaces.  Past  Ussher  Fort,  the  Cable 
offices,  the  White  Hospital,  the  Parade  ground  and  the 
Secretariat,  and  the  new  bungalows,  and  during  all  that 
time  the  two  did  not  exchange  a  word.  In  the  street  the 
noise  and  the  avoiding  of  sprawling  babies  had  made 
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conversation  impossible,  and  in  the  more  open  spaces 
Tarleton  showed  no  inclination  to  talk. 

At  last  when  they  had  the  road  pretty  much  to  them¬ 
selves,  Bishop  ventured  a  remark. 

“  Back  to  the  old  spot !  What  sort  of  leave  did  you 
have  ?  ” 

“  Pretty  fair,”  said  Tarleton,  absently. 

“  Who  else  was  on  board  ?  ”  said  Bishop,  more  with 
the  idea  of  making  conversation  than  because  he  was 
interested. 

“  Oh,  hardly  any  one.  A  trader  from  Kitta,  and  Ward 
the  D.C.  He  had  his  wife  with  him.  They’ve  gone  on 
to  Kitta.” 

“  What !  Old  Daddy  ?  I  wish  he  had  come  here.  I 
heard  he  was  going  to.  What’s  his  wife  like  ?  Pretty?” 

“  Yes,  she  was — very.  And  nice  too.  I  don’t  know 
how  she’ll  like  Kitta.” 

Bishop  smiled,  but  said  nothing.  He  knew  his  senior 
was  fonder  of  making  jokes  than  of  having  them  made  at 
his  expense,  though  he  was  not  a  jocular  person  at  the 
best  of  times  ;  so  he  drove  on  in  silence.  It  was  past 
nine  o’clock,  and  they  began  to  meet  white  officials  being 
pushed  along  in  their  clumsy  go-carts — the  African  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  rickshaw — by  perspiring  Kroo  boys. 

They  all  stopped  and  greeted  the  pony  cart,  but  it  was 
evident  that  while  every  one  was  friendly  enough  to  the 
freshly  returned  Tarleton,  the  cordiality  of  the  greeting 
was  for  his  companion.  This  was  natural,  for  Captain 
Bishop  was  a  quiet  kind-hearted  little  man,  always  in  a 
good  humour,  and  always  glad  to  see  any  one. 

“  And  what’s  the  news  here  ?  ”  asked  Tarleton,  when 
they  had  covered  half  the  tamarisk-fringed  stretch  of  road 
leading  to  the  Castle.  “  Any  palavers  about  ?  I  heard  a 
rumour  at  the  Sports  just  before  I  came  out.  What  is 
it  ?  Ashanti  ?  ” 
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“  Yon  know  more  at  home  than  we  do  on  the  spot,” 
said  Bishop. 

He  spoke  jokingly,  but  there  was  truth  in  the  remark. 
Men  were  continually  going  in  and  out  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  meeting  at  the  Sports  Club,  to  which  institution 
most  of  them  belonged.  More  was  known  there  of  what 
was  doing  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  world,  than  to 
officials  in  the  places  themselves,  where  important  news 
was  often  kept  secret  by  the  Governors. 

“  Still  the  Colonel  did  let  something  drop  the  other 
day,”  said  Bishop.  “  He  was  asking  when  you  would  be 
back,  and  said  he  was  going  to  keep  you  here,  for  some 
purpose.  He  said,  ‘  I  must  keep  Tarleton ;  I  shall  want 
him.’  It  may  be  Ashanti,  but  I  don’t  know.  You  won’t 
like  being  here,  I  suppose.  As  you  hate  headquarters  so 
much  ?  ” 

Tarleton  did  not  reply.  The  rein  had  caught  under 
the  grey  pony’s  tail,  and  he  leant  forward  and  released  it. 

“  I  don’t  think  Ashanti  has  anything  to  do  with  what 
I  heard,”  he  said  slowly.  “  It  was  something  further 
back.  In  the  part  we  have  just  taken  over.  The  Germans 
are  worrying  about  something,  I  don’t  know  what.  No. 
I  shan’t  mind  staying  here.  If  I  am  kept.” 

“  Thought  you  didn’t  like  Accra  !  ”  said  Bishop. 

“  Well,  I  don’t.  But  now,  for  the  first  few  weeks  at 
any  rate,  I  want  to  stay  here.” 

They  had  reached  the  crest  of  the  short  hill,  and  the 
grey  pony  stopped  and  turned  her  nose  to  the  sea  breeze. 
Accra  lay  a  couple  of  miles  behind  them,  a  mass  of  white 
houses.  Before  them  was  the  great  Castle,  a  relic  of 
the  old  days  when  the  Danes  held  possession,  built  on 
the  sea  edge  and  having  close  by  a  large  luxuriant  garden, 
filled  not  only  with  indigenous  fruits  and  plants,  but  with 
foreign  specimens  brought  by  long-departed  Governors. 
The  sun  was  bright  and  hot,  the  thundering  masses  of 
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surf  were  gleaming  snowy  white  ridges.  Natives  in  their 
bright  clothes  were  everywhere,  and  there  was  a  general 
air  of  bustle. 

Altogether  at  that  hour  of  the  morning  before  the  sea 
breeze  had  gained  its  full  strength  and  the  blazing  sun  had 
brought  out  the  unpleasant  glare,  the  whole  purview  was 
fresh,  pretty,  and  full  of  bustle  ;  only  out  to  sea  lay  the 
Lagos  unreachable,  deserted,  forlorn  and  lonely. 

The  grey  pony  having  got  her  wind,  they  jogged  to  the 
Officers’  Mess,  a  hundred  yards  or  so  farther  on.  To  the 
left  a  path  ran  alongside  the  Governor’s  garden  down  to 
a  big,  well-kept,  clean  village.  There  was  no  one  on  the 
Mess-room  verandah,  but  some  Hausa  soldiers  were  coming 
and  going  along  the  path.  A  horse  boy  who  had  been 
sitting  under  a  palm  tree  got  lazily  up  and  took  charge  of 
the  pony. 

“  Colonel’s  in  orderly-room,”  said  Bishop  ;  “  I  thought 
he  would  have  finished  by  now.  There  were  only  a  couple 
of  defaulters.” 

“  I’ll  go  in,”  said  Tarleton.  The  drone  of  voices  came 
from  an  open  door  of  a  wooden  house  close  by.  Then  a 
sharp  word  of  command  in  Hausa  and  the  scraping  back  of 
a  chair,  and  before  Tarleton  could  enter,  a  fine  soldierly- 
looking  man  of  fifty,  wearing  the  crown  and  star  of  a 
colonel  on  his  shoulder-straps,  came  out.  His  rather 
bored  face  lit  up  at  the  sight  of  his  officers,  and  he  shook 
hands  warmly  with  the  new  arrival. 

“  Glad  to  see  you  back  again,  Tarleton,”  he  said. 
“  They  telephoned  from  the  post  office,  that  the  surf  was 
so  bad,  they  didn’t  think  you  could  land.  But  I’m  glad 
you  managed  it.  Come  with  me,  will  you  ?  ”  and  he  led 
the  way  into  his  quarters  which  were  situated  at  the  end 
of  the  Mess-room,  and  Tarleton  with  a  nod  to  Bishop 
followed. 

“  Just  a  word,  I  won’t  keep  you  a  minute,”  said  the 
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Colonel.  “  I  have  some  news  for  you,  which  you  won’t 
much  like,  I  fear.  I  can’t  give  you  any  particulars  at 
present,  but  you  are  to  remain  here.  Temporarily,  at 
any  rate.  However,  there  may  be  a  chance  of  your 
getting  away  into  the  bush  later  on.” 


CHAPTER  IX 


KITTA 

It  was  only  a  dozen-hours  steam  between  Accra  and  Kitta, 
but  as  the  captain  had  remarked,  it  was  no  use  the  Lagos 
arriving  at  the  latter  place  at  night. 

So  all  that  day  the  little  party  on  board  waited,  and 
watched  the  shore  from  which  the  great  surf  barred  them  ; 
and  the  Lagos  lay  swinging  to  the  huge  seas,  unworked  and 
unvisited.  The  time  passed  slowly,  and  when  evening 
came,  the  Lagos,  accustomed  to  surf  disappointments, 
got  her  anchor,  hooted,  and  steamed  off  into  the  darkness. 

Ward,  pipe  in  mouth,  stood  on  the  poop  and  watched 
the  lights  of  Accra  opening  up  everywhere,  giving  the 
town  a  still  more  imposing  appearance.  He  was  glad  Eve 
was  writing  letters  below,  and  not  there  with  him  to  see 
the  illumination,  and  incur  further  vain  regrets.  He  did 
not  know  that  she  was  watching  it  through  the  porthole 
in  her  cabin. 

Presently,  slowly  as  the  ship  was  going,  the  lights 
faded  away  into  a  blur,  and  then  disappeared.  The 
Lagos  went  into  absolute  darkness  and  silence.  There 
was  no  wind,  no  sound  of  surf,  no  lights  ashore.  No 
moon.  No  stars.  Nothing  but  soft  blackness. 

Ward  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  against  the 
rail.  The  bowl  must  have  been  loose,  for  at  the  second 
tap  it  fell  into  the  sea.  He  swore  heartily.  It  was  his 
favourite  pipe.  Then  he  went  below  to  bed. 

Early  next  morning  the  Lagos  arrived  at  Kitta  and 
anchored.  There  was  no  surf.  The  wraves  were  but  little 
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white  threads.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  the  town 
looked  quite  pretty. 

Small  indeed  it  was  compared  with  Accra,  but  there 
were  several  white  houses  scattered  among  the  brown  huts 
of  the  native  town  ;  and  it  was  shad}^  with  trees.  A  white 
fort  stood  a  little  apart  with  the  Union  Jack  flying  from 
its  staff.  Other  flags  were  visible,  but  they  were  red,  white 
and  black.  The  district  of  Kitta  joining  as  it  did  on  to 
the  Colony  of  Togoland  was,  so  far  as  trade  went,  as  much 
German  as  English.  Indeed,  it  possessed  but  one  English 
firm,  and  that  firm  flew  no  flag. 

The  Government  boat  came  out  to  the  Lagos  with  two 
Madeira  chairs  covered  with  a  Union  Jack  placed  amid¬ 
ships.  After  the  boarding  officer  had  finished  his  official 
duties,  being  anxious  to  please  the  new  District  Com¬ 
missioner,  he  busied  himself  in  ostentatiously  supervising 
the  placing  of  the  baggage  in  the  boat ;  which  in  truth 
it  nearly  filled,  so  numerous  were  the  purchases  Eve  had 
made  from  the  chief  steward. 

“  All  ready,  sah,”  he  said.  “  Mr.  Adams,  the  D.C., 
expects  you  to  breakfast  at  twelve  o’clock.  I  beg  to 
welcome  you,  sah.” 

“  Thanks,”  said  Ward,  good-humouredly.  “  Every¬ 
thing  all  right  here  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sah,  everything.  Everybody  quite  well.  Mr. 
Adams  go  for  leave  to-night,  by  hammock  to  Accra.  You 
ready  now,  sah  ?  ” 

“  Wait  a  bit,  I’ll  be  ready  in  ten  minutes.  Come  along 
and  say  good-bye  to  the  skipper,  Eve.” 

The  captain  had  a  bottle  of  champagne  all  ready 
opened  before  him,  and  he  quickly  filled  three  glasses. 

“  Well,  here’s  good-bye  to  the  Lagos  and  her  gallant 
skipper,”  said  Ward,  raising  his  glass.  “  Au  revoir, 
Keene,  see  you  again  soon,  I  hope.  The  voyage  has  been 
a  very  jolly  one.” 
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hi  “  Here’s  good  luck  to  the  dear  little  ship,  and  her 
commander,”  said  Eve,  gaily,  though  her  eyes  were  dim, 
“  and  I  hope  too,  that  we  shall  meet  again  soon.  You 
have  been  very  nice  to  me,  Captain  Keene.” 

“  Here’s  good  luck  and  good  health  to  the  pair  of  you,” 
cried  the  skipper.  “  May  West  Africa  treat  you  well, 
Mrs.  Ward,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  you  to  go  home, 
may  the  Lagos  have  the  honour  of  taking  you  !  ” 

“  I’ve  still  got  two  cavaliers,  captain !  ”  said  Eve, 
smiling,  as  she  put  down  her  glass.  “  Mr.  Amerdine 
and  my  husband.  Though  I  have  lost  Captain  Tarleton, 
and  now  I  shall  lose  you !  Where  is  Mr.  Amerdine,  I 
haven’t  seen  him  to-day  ?  ” 

“  He’s  gone.  He  went  off  directly  the  boarding 
officer  cleared  the  ship.  I  too  shall  be  off  either  for 
Accra  or  Lagos  this  afternoon.  Well,  well,  you  must  go, 
I  suppose.  I  shall  miss  having  you  on  board.  I  don’t 
expect  to  call  here  on  my  way  home,  but  if  I  should  you 
must  both  come  off  and  see  me!  ” 

He  accompanied  his  passengers  to  the  side.  The 
boarding  officer  was  already  seated  on  a  pile  of  luggage. 
A  wicker  armchair  was  dangling  from  the  ship’s  crane. 

“  Get  in,  Eve,”  said  Ward,  laughing  at  her  face.  “  You 
won’t  be  dropped  into  the  water !  ”  She  sat  down  and 
he  wrapped  a  rug  round  her  knees.  The  skipper  fastened 
a  strap  round  her  waist.  The  crane  lifted  her  high  in  the 
air,  lowered  her  over  the  side,  and  deposited  her  in  the 
boat.  Ward  who  had  scrambled  down  the  Jacob’s  ladder, 
freed  her  and  seated  her  in  one  of  the  Madeira  chairs, 
and  the  skipper  waving  his  farewell,  they  exchanged  the 
deck  of  the  good  ship  Lagos,  for  the  shores  of  West  Africa. 

They  landed  without  Eve’s  white  shoes  being  even 
splashed,  upon  a  quiet  beach,  and  walked  through  a 
crowd  of  admiring  natives,  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
had  assembled  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the  new  white 
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woman.  And  no  one  like  the  pretty  girl  that  stepped 
smiling  from  the  Government  boat  had  been  seen  by  them 
before.  They  crowded  round  as  she  and  Ward,  attended 
by  the  boarding  officer,  traversed  the  two  hundred  yards 
of  sand,  thickly  covered  with  cocoanut  trees,  which 
separated  them  from  the  Fort.  On  their  way  they  passed 
Mr.  Amerdine,  who  did  not  notice  them,  being  deep  in 
conversation  with  a  native  clerk. 

Outside  the  gate  of  the  Fort  stood  a  Hausa  sentry 
armed  with  a  carbine  and  bayonet.  He  saluted  as  they 
entered.  A  broad  wooden  staircase  led  up  on  to  the 
battlements.  At  the  head  of  it  stood  a  white  man 
dressed  in  flannels. 

“  How  are  you,  Daddy  !  ”  he  said,  as  he  shook  hands. 
“  Haven’t  seen  you  for  ages  !  How  are  you  ?  I  had  a 
wire  from  Accra  yesterday  to  say  you  were  coming.  Won’t 
you  introduce  me  to  your  wife  ?  ” 

“  I  heard  you  were  here.  Glad  to  see  you.  Haven’t 
seen  you  since  we  met  in  Town,”  said  Ward.  “  Eve,  this 
is  Mr.  Adams,” 

“  Come  in  out  of  the  sun,  Mrs.  Ward,”  said  Adams, 
hospitably.  “  Breakfast  will  be  ready  in  half  an  hour.  I 
have  sent  the  gaoler  and  the  prisoners  with  a  truck  for 
your  things.  Come  in.” 

He  led  the  way  into  the  first  of  the  buildings  which 
stood  on  the  battlements,  and  Eve  saw  her  future  home. 
There  were  three  rooms  opening  one  into  the  other. 
She  sat  down  on  a  dingy  wicker-work  chair  and  looked 
around  her. 

“  What  an  extraordinary  room  !  ”  she  exclaimed  after 
a  few  seconds’  survey.  “  Did  you  paint  it  like  this, 
Mr.  Adams  ?  ” 

“  Indeed  I  did  not !  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  it  ? 
It  gave  me  the  jumps  till  I  got  used  to  it.” 

“  It’s  like  a  cellar,”  said  Ward,  and  laughed.  The 
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room,  in  truth,  was  peculiar.  It  was  almost  square  and 
twelve  feet  high.  The  ceiling  was  painted  black,  the 
walls  were  whitewashed,  but  carried  a  four-foot  dado  of 
coal  tar.  On  one  wall  was  sketched  either  in  tar  or  paint, 
two  devils  fighting  with  pitchforks. 

Eve  shuddered.  The  aspect  of  the  room  almost 
frightened  her.  “  It’s  queer,”  she  said,  “  but  I  suppose 
one  gets  used  to  it  ?  ” 

“  If  there  had  been  any  paint  to  be  got,”  said  Adams, 
“  I  would  have  altered  it,  and  done  away  with  that 
ghastly  black  and  white.  But  there  wasn’t.  I  can’t  find 
out  who  designed  it.  Probably  some  man,  who  thought  it 
humorous,  a  long  time  ago.  I  don’t  mind  it  now ;  but  it 
looks  even  queerer  at  night.  If  you  will  excuse  me  just 
for  a  moment  I’ll  send  my  cook’s  little  girl  to  you.  The 
quarters  are  yours,  I  vacated  them  yesterday  and  had 
them  cleaned  and  scrubbed.” 

“  Well,  old  girl,”  said  Ward,  when  the  other  man  had 
gone,  “  this  is  your  new  domain.  Not  very  grand,  I  am 
afraid,  but  not  so  bad,  eh  ?  ” 

Eve  looked  at  him.  He  was  cheerfully  whistling 
and  staring  out  of  the  ragged,  unglazed  window ;  she 
hesitated,  choked  a  little,  and  broke  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
He  turned  and  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

“  Oh,  Hugh  !  ”  she  gasped,  “  how  funny  it  all  is.  What 
can  the  other  rooms  be  like  !  ” 

“  We’ll  have  a  look.  Wait  a  minute  though,  who’s 
this  ?  Come  in  whoever  you  are.” 

A  long  bare  foot,  a  skinny  hand  and  arm  appeared 
round  the  edge  of  the  door.  At  Ward’s  call  the  rest  of  a 
small  girl  followed. 

“  Why,  it’s  Adjuah !  ”  Ward  exclaimed.  “  Come 
here  and  shake  hands,  Adjuah  !  ” 

The  small  black  girl  suffering  intense  shyness,  crept 
into  the  room.  Eyeballs  and  teeth  were  her  chief 
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points.  She  approached  Ward  with  a  bashful  grin, 
held  out  a  thin  hand,  wrapped  her  right  foot  round  her 
left  ankle,  and  put  her  finger  in  her  mouth. 

“  You  remember  me,  don’t  you  ?  At  Accra  ?  ”  asked 
Ward. 

“  Oh  yes,  sah,”  whispered  the  small  girl,  all  in  a 
flutter. 

“  Why,  she  can  speak  English  !  ”  said  Eve,  in  surprise. 

“  Heavens,  yes  !  Quite  well.  Her  father  has  been 
with  Adams  ever  since  he  has  been  on  the  Coast.  How 
old  are  you,  Adjuah  ?  ” 

“  Dunno,  sah,”  said  Adjuah,  squirming  and  changing 
her  feet. 

“  About  ten,  I  think  she  is,”  said  Ward.  “  Well, 
what  is  it  ?  What  do  you  want  to  say  ?  ” 

“  My  master  say,  sah,”  said  Adjuah,  staring  with  all 
her  eyes  at  Eve,  “  I  must  show  the  new  missus  the 
rooms.” 

“  Well,  come  along,  Eve.  Adjuah  shall  do  the  honours, 
and  I’ll  follow.” 

Adjuah  led  the  way  into  the  next  room.  In  size  it 
was  much  the  same  as  the  one  they  had  just  quitted,  but 
whitewash  supplied  the  whole  scheme  of  decoration  and 
there  was  no  coal  tar.  It  was  empty  of  furniture  except 
for  a  chair  and  a  table.  There  was  a  big  crack  in  the  floor, 
and  through  it  came  the  rumble  of  a  man’s  voice. 

“  Who’s  that  down  there  ?  ”  asked  Eve. 

“  Please  the  gaoler  live  down  there,”  said  Adjuah,  in  a 
husky  whisper ;  “  when  he  make  too  much  noise  my 
Master  pour  water  on  him  down  that  hole.  Then  he 
stop.” 

“  Good  idea,  I  must  remember  that !  ”  said  Ward. 
“  This  is  West  Africa,  Eve,  you  need  not  be  astonished 
at  anything !  ” 

“  So  I’m  beginning  to  think,”  she  said  smiling.  “  Go 
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on,  Acljuab,  show  us  the  next  room.  I  shall  try  and  get 
a  little  girl  like  you  to  wait  on  me.  I  expect  you  are 
quite  useful.” 

Adjuah  led  the  way  into  the  third  room.  There  was  a 
step  down  into  it.  This  was  the  bedroom.  Eve  gasped. 

“  Poof,  how  hot !  ”  she  exclaimed.  She  was  right, 
it  was  hot.  One  small  door  opened  on  to  the  battlements. 
One  narrow  window,  unglazed  of  course,  but  with  a  rough 
shutter,  pierced  the  wall.  A  large  bed  stood  in  one 
corner,  and  behind  a  screen  stood  a  large  wooden  tub, 
and  a  towel-horse.  There  were  two  big  cupboards  and  a 
rough  chest  of  drawers.  At  the  head  of  the  bed  stood  a 
medium-sized  safe.  Ward  was  glad  to  see  that  the  mat¬ 
tress  on  the  bed  was  a  new  one,  and  that  the  room  was 
scrupulously  clean,  and  the  floor  in  good  order.  This  room 
was  also  whitewashed. 

They  passed  out  through  the  door  on  to  the  battle¬ 
ments.  In  front  of  them  was  a  large  wooden  building. 

“  This  evidently  is  the  Court  House,”  said  Ward. 
“  And  here  are  our  things  coming.” 

There  was  a  wooden  staircase  leading  up  from  below, 
and  up  this  half  a  dozen  prisoners  were  bringing  the 
baggage  they  had  fetched  from  the  beach. 

“  Put  them  down  here,”  said  Ward.  “  Tell  the  men, 
Adjuah,  to  put  the  things  down  there  under  the  wall  well 
out  of  the  sun.” 

“  If  you  please,  my  master  comes,”  interrupted  the 
small  girl.  “  And  I  think,  sah,  breakfast  be  ready.” 

They  saw  Adams  walking  along  the  wall  on  the  other 
side  of  the  courtyard.  He  waved  his  hand,  and  they 
turned  back  through  the  rooms  to  meet  him. 

In  the  black  and  white  room  they  found  the  breakfast 
laid.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a  rough  kitchen  dresser 
with  shelves,  and  two  ordinary  wooden  chairs,  a  broken 
sofa,  a  small  wickerwork  table  and  dilapidated  easy- chair. 
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On  the  table  lay  a  faded  newspaper.  There  were  no  books, 
no  ornaments,  no  pictures  of  any  description.  But  on 
one  wall  three  lizards  had  spread  themselves  out. 

“  See  those  little  things  ?  ”  said  Ward,  calling  Eve’s 
attention  to  them.  “  Funny  little  beasts,  you  find  them 
in  every  building  out  here.” 

“  Why,  they  are  alive  !  ”  cried  Eve,  delightedly.  “  I 
thought  they  were  painted  on  the  wall,  as  well  as  the 
devils  !  They  aren’t  alive,  I  hope  !  ” 

“  Good  heavens,  no  !  ”  said  Adams,  laughing.  “  But 
these  lizards  are  jolly  little  things.  They  don’t  come  off 
the  walls,  but  scoot  about  and  eat  up  the  flies  and  insects. 
People  are  always  glad  to  see  them.” 

“  Oh,  I  like  them,  they’ll  be  company.  I  shall 
christen  them  soon  when  I  can  think  of  suitable  names.” 
said  Eve.  “  Is  there  anything  else  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  think  not.  But  the  devils  and  the  lizards  help 
the  room  not  to  look  too  bare,”  said  Adams,  jokingly. 
Then  he  added  apologetically,  “  I  am  afraid  the  place 
does  look  very  dreary,  Mrs.  Ward,  but  I  expect  you  will 
soon  alter  that.  By  the  way,  Ward,  the  gaoler  and  his 
wife  live  underneath  and  are  always  quarrelling.  You  can 
hear  them  through  that  crack  in  the  floor  of  the  next 
room.  It’s  most  unpleasant.” 

“  We  heard  from  Adjuah  of  your  remedy  !  ”  said  Eve. 
“  Yes.  It’s  not  really  satisfactory  !  But  I  believe 
there  is  a  native  carpenter  just  come  into  the  town.  He 
might  mend  the  floor.  Let’s  sit  down  to  breakfast.  Will 
you  have  a  cocktail  first,  Mrs.  Ward  ?  Have  you  acquired 
the  habit  yet  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  haven’t  quite  got  to  that  so  far !  ”  said  Eve, 
smiling  at  him.  “  They  used  to  have  them  on  board.” 

“  It’s  a  bad  habit,”  said  her  host,  “  though  I’m  afraid 
I’m  a  willing  victim  myself !  ” 

“  Some  people  take  them  as  medicine  and  call  them 
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tonics,”  remarked  Ward.  “  I  won’t  have  one  now, 
thanks.” 

“  Well  then,  shall  we  begin  breakfast  ?  I  dare  say 
you  are  hungry.” 

The  meal  was  good  and  plentiful.  Kitta  was  the  best 
station  on  the  Coast  as  regards  food,  and  Eve  thoroughly 
enjoyed  her  first  experience  of  tropical  life.  Everything 
of  course  was  new  and  interesting.  The  rustling  of  the 
great  cocoanut  palms,  the  jabbering  of  the  people  passing 
by  outside,  the  little  bustle  of  the  Fort,  the  change  of 
sentry,  the  advent  of  a  couple  of  civil  policemen,  all 
demanded  her  attention,  and  made  the  breakfast  time 
interesting.  She  enjoyed  the  fresh  food,  the  fish,  the 
roast  guinea-fowl,  the  banana  fritters  and  the  big  pine¬ 
apple,  after  the  salt  meats  of  the  Lagos. 

Adams  was  a  capital  host,  and  if  he  formed  any 
opinion  as  to  Ward’s  rashness  in  bringing  out  such  a 
girl  as  Eve  to  a  place  like  Kitta,  he  kept  it  to  himself. 
But  that  he  had  been  thinking  over  it,  was  soon  manifest. 

When  breakfast  was  finished  he  and  Ward  walked 
over  to  the  Court,  leaving  Eve  in  charge  of  Adjuah.  The 
building  was  unoccupied  save  for  the  Government  inter¬ 
preter  who  was  at  a  table  drawing  out  some  summonses. 
They  sat  down  and  lit  their  cigarettes. 

“  I  hope  you  don’t  mind  my  asking  you,  but  how  are 
you  off  for  things  in  general  ?  ”  Adams  said. 

“  Well,  we  got  a  good  many  things  including  bedding, 
on  board  the  Lagos,”  said  Ward,  slowly.  “  I  think  we 
can  manage  for  everything  except  servants.  We  are  in 
rather  a  hole  there.  It  has  been  most  infernally  awkward 
being  sent  on  like  this.  Every  other  time  I  have  landed 
at  Accra  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  knew  we  might  be  sent 
on,  but  I  never  dreamed  we  should  not  even  go  ashore. 
And  I  calculated  on  having  time  to  get  anything  we  might 
want.  As  it  was,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  surf  I  should 
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have  gone  ashore  and  tried  to  arrange  something.  But  I 
dare  say  we  can  get  on  all  right  with  the  stuff  we  have 
brought.  At  any  rate  for  the  present.” 

“  I  can  help  you  about  servants,”  replied  Adams. 
“  Tarleton  sent  a  wire  from  Accra  saying  something  of  the 
hole  you  were  in.  I  will  do  anything  to  help  Mrs.  Ward. 
I  am  going  straight  to  Accra  and  expect  to  stay  with 
the  Governor.  I’ve  got  orders  to  report  direct  to  him, 
so  if  you  like  I’ll  leave  you  Cudjoe  my  cook,  and  Adjuah 
to  wait  on  Mrs.  Ward,  and  only  take  my  small  boy  to 
Accra  with  me.  I  can  get  plenty  of  servants  there  if 
I  want  them.” 

“  That’s  devilish  good  of  you,  old  chap,”  said  Ward. 
“  I’m  most  awfully  obliged.” 

“  You  will  find  Adjuah  as  smart  as  paint  though  she  is 
a  queer  kid  to  look  at.  She  has  been  mad  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Ward  ever  since  I  told  her  she  was  coming.  She  talks 
English  quite  well,  and  Awoonah  too.  You  will  find  her 
useful.  Cudjoe  is  honest  and  not  a  bad  cook,  though 
rather  stupid.” 

“  Usual  wages,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  Cudjoe  has  thirty  shillings  a  month,  and  Adjuah 
five  bob  if  that  will  suit  you  ?  I’ve  a  few  stores  too 
that  you  can  have  if  you  like.  Jam,  coffee,  tea,  and 
such  stuff.” 

“  Many  thanks,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  of  anything.” 

“  I  think  that’s  all  I  can  do  for  you,”  said  Adams, 
thoughtfully.  “  I  can’t  think  of  anything  else.  When 
would  you  like  to  take  over  ?  There  are  some  things 
we  must  discuss,  and  there  are  the  books  to  sign.  There 
is  very  little  money,  for  I  sent  between  two  and  three 
thousand  pounds  to  Accra  by  the  last  steamer.  I  only 
keep  a  couple  of  hundred  in  hand,  and  there  is  not  much 
more  than  that  now.  A  man  called  Duncan  is  Customs 
and  Treasury  clerk  here,  and  a  very  good  man  he  is.  He 
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is  in  his  office  now  ;  that  little  wooden  place  next  door  to 
this  Court.” 

“  We’ll  make  the  transfer  now,  if  you  like,”  Ward 
said. 

“  Right.  Come  along  then.” 

The  books  were  checked,  a  red  line  drawn  through  the 
ledger  showing  the  point  at  which  Ward  had  assumed 
control.  There  were  no  Court  cases  left.  Adams  had 
cleared  them  all  off  the  dav  before. 

t/ 

The  gaoler  paraded  a  few  prisoners,  and  Ward  went 
through  the  punishment  and  employment  book.  Then 
he  visited  the  Civil  and  the  Hausa  Lines  ;  there  were 
sixteen  men  in  one,  and  twenty-five  in  the  other. 
Together  he  and  Adams  walked  up  to  the  post  office, 
which  was  the  one  Government  office  not  in  the  Fort, 
and  checked  the  stamps,  and  orders.  Adams  despatched 
a  telegram  to  the  Governor  saying  that  he  was  leaving  for 
Accra  that  night,  and  they  returned  to  the  Fort. 

“  There  is  £230  in  the  safe,”  Adams  said.  “  I  keep  it 
in  the  bedroom  for  safety.  Here  is  the  key.” 

Ward  took  the  key,  and  hung  it  by  its  string  round  his 
neck. 

“  And  that’s  all,”  said  Adams.  “  The  Kitta  District 
is  yours.  We  will  have  a  talk  over  things  in  general  before 
I  go.  There  are  one  or  two  matters  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to.  The  District  is  rather  a  queer  one.  And 
now  I’ll  be  off  and  finish  my  packing.  I  must  get  away 
by  six.” 

“  Right.  Come  back  about  four,  and  have  a  cup  of 
tea.  I’ll  check  the  money  while  you  are  gone.  Many 
thanks  for  all  you  have  done.  It  will  make  all  the 
difference  to  my  wife.  Especially  having  Adjuah.  There 
are  plenty  of  small  boys  to  be  got,  but  to  find  a  small 
girl  capable  of  looking  after  a  lady  is  indeed  a  piece  of 
luck.” 
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“  I  don’t  know  of  another,”  said  Adams.  “  Mrs.  Ward 
is  quite  welcome  to  Adjuah,  and  I’m  glad  the  kid  should 
have  the  chance  of  being  with  her.  You’ll  find  Mrs. 
Johnson  the  gaoler’s  wife  a  useful  woman  too.  She  can 
speak  English,  and  though  she  is  always  fighting  with  her 
husband,  who  is  bone  lazy,  she  is  both  clever  and  honest. 
And  now  I  must  go.  Good-bye  for  the  present.”  And 
Adams,  who  was  now  a  guest  in  the  Fort  where  for  a  year 
he  had  been  Master,  departed. 
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TAKING  OVER 

When  Adams  returned  to  tea  he  found  that  old  Cudjoe 
had  accepted  change  of  masters  with  the  imperturbability 
natural  to  the  negro.  The  little  girl  Adjuah  and  her 
mistress  had  been  steadily  busy  and  the  rooms  already 
began  to  wear  a  different  appearance.  But  Eve  looked 
dreadfully  tired,  for  she  had  been  working  all  through 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 

His  arrival  enabled  her  to  call  a  halt  for  refreshment 
and  rest.  They  all  had  tea  out  on  the  battlements,  and 
drank  it  out  of  pretty  china  cups,  one  of  Eve’s  wedding 
presents.  True  the  milk  and  butter  were  tinned,  as  is 
customary  in  West  Africa,  but  Adams  thought  the  tea 
tasted  much  nicer  than  out  of  the  thick  cup  he  himself 
was  in  the  habit  of  using. 

“  I  must  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  us, 
Mr.  Adams,”  said  Eve.  “  Hugh  has  told  me  about  it. 
Adjuah  seems  a  perfect  treasure.” 

“  You’ll  find  she  has  a  lot  of  bad  points  as  well  as 
good,  Mrs.  Ward.  She’s  got  an  awful  temper,  and  she 
can  be  as  obstinate  as  any  pig  that  ever  went  on  four 
legs,  or  two  either.  But  if  she  takes  a  liking  to  you  she 
will  do  anything  for  you.  And  she’s  honest  and  very 
plucky.  Here  is  my  lady.” 

“  Come  here,  Adjuah,”  said  Eve,  “  Mr.  Adams  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  had  better  go  with  him  to  Accra, 
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or  stay  here  with  me.  Do  you  think  we  shall  get  on  well 
together  ?  ” 

Adjuah  squirmed  and  rolled  her  eyes.  Never  had  she 
seen  or  dreamed  of  such  things  as  she  had  been  helping 
to  unpack.  The  love  of  bright  colours,  of  dress  in  general, 
is  one  of  the  negro’s  chief  characteristics.  She  was  feeling 
as  Aladdin  when  he  entered  the  cave  of  magic,  gorgeous 
jewels. 

“  I  stay  with  my  new  missus,”  she  gasped.  “  Oh  !  ” 

“  That’s  settled,  then,”  said  Adams.  “  And  mind  you 
look  after  your  new  missus  proper,  or  I  shall  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  to  you  next  time  I  see  you.” 

“  Don’t  do  any  more  unpacking  to-day,  Eve,”  said 
her  husband,  “  you  look  fagged.  Tell  Cudjoe  to  get  the 
room  ready  now,  Adjuah,  and  to  put  up  my  camp  bed. 
We’ll  go  for  a  stroll  later,  Eve.  Might  walk  a  little  way 
with  Adams’  hammock.” 

“  The  gaoler  is  getting  it  out  of  the  store  now',”  said 
the  departing  Commissioner,  “  but  the  men  won’t  be  ready 
much  before  six.  I  shall  travel  all  night,  cross  the  Volta 
to-morrow,  and  be  at  Accra  by  Saturday.  I  should  like 
to  take  an  escort  of  a  couple  of  police  with  me  as  far  as 
the  river,  if  you  can  spare  them.  I  will  send  them  back 
from  there.” 

“  Of  course  you  are  welcome  to  them.  I  will  go  down 
to  the  police  lines  myself  and  speak  to  the  sergeant.” 

“  As  it’s  nearly  five  o’clock,  I  will  walk  down  with 
you  myself  if  Mrs.  Ward  will  excuse  me.  I  can  tell  you 
about  the  place  as  we  go.” 

“Yes,  do,”  said  Eve.  “  I  shall  sit  here  and  rest  while 
you  are  gone.  It’s  all  so  new  to  me,  and  it’s  quite 
fascinating  looking  out  from  these  battlements.  Good¬ 
bye  for  the  present.” 

“  Oh,  but  wait  a  minute,  Mrs.  Ward,”  Adams  said, 
“  you  really  can’t  see  anything  from  here  except  this 
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little  glimpse  of  sand,  sea,  and  bushes.  Come  with  us, 
and  bring  Adjuah.  It  won’t  take  long  and  then  you  will 
understand  what  sort  of  a  place  Kitta  is.” 

“  Yes,  I  should  like  that !  ”  said  Eve  jumping  up. 
“  I’m  quite  ready.  I  can  return  with  Adjuah,  and  you 
and  Hugh  can  go  on  to  the  police  lines.  Adjuah,  Adjuah  !  ’ 
she  called.  “  Come  here  quickly.  I  want  you  to  go  out 
with  me.”tf 

Turning  to  the  left  as  they  quitted  the  Fort  they 
followed  the  long  white  wall  which  contained  the  Fort 
garden,  and  then  struck  sharply  off  across  sand  and 
scrub,  to  a  small  hillock  covered  with  pepper  bushes  a 
few  hundred  yards  away.  This  they  ascended.  Eve 
gave  a  cry  of  delight  which  her  husband,  undemonstrative 
man  though  he  was,  echoed  ;  while  even  Adams  who  had 
presumably  seen  the  sight  many  times,  was  moved  to 
admiration. 

In  front  of  them  and  to  the  left  and  right,  stretched 
the  lagoon,  a  huge  sheet  of  clear,  bright  water,  placid  as 
a  mill  pond,  reflecting  very  beautifully  the  colours  of  the 
afternoon  sky.  To  the  right  its  line  of  shore  curved  away 
till  at  a  far  distant  point  it  seemed  to  mingle  with  the 
sea.  The  low  narrow  barrier  which  divided  salt  water 
from  fresh  vanished  in  the  mistiness,  and  from  the  low- 
lying  haze  rose  up,  what  appeared  to  be  a  fleet  of  huge 
captive  balloons,  ready  to  sail  away  into  space.  Viewed 
from  where  they  were  standing  the  whole  aspect  was 
dim,  unsubstantial  and  mysterious. 

Eve  gazed  at  it  all,  silently. 

“  Those  balloon-looking  things,”  said  Adams,  after 
a  while,  “  are  cocoanut  groves.  They  shelter  fishing 
villages.  And  now,  Mrs.  Ward,  turn  round  and  look  to 
your  left.” 

Eve  did  so.  There  lay  Kitta,  the  brown  huts  of  the 
native  town  interspersed  with  an  occasional  white  house, 
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bordering  on  the  lagoon  which  was  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  walls.  A  great  fleet  of  canoes  was  coming  across 
from  the  mainland.  Though  the  town  was  so  close,  the 
squalor  which  invariably  attaches  to  native  huts,  was 
not  noticeable  from  where  they  were  standing,  and  to 
Eve  it  looked  a  picturesque  and  delightful  place. 

“  Well !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  I  think  the  accounts  I 
heard  of  West  African  out-stations,  are  all  nonsense. 
No  wonder  Captain  Tarleton  preferred  them  to  Accra. 
I’m  not  surprised  !  This  is  lovely  !  I  shall  simply  love 
being  here  !  ” 

“  ’Tis  pretty,”  Adams  said  rather  reluctantly ;  “  but 
you  mustn’t  judge  by  first  appearances.  It’s  a  queer 
sort  of  half-light  now,  and  it  lends  enchantment.  It’s 
owing  to  the  rainy  season.  In  the  dry  weather  when 
everything  is  hot  and  glaring  and  sharply  defined,  Kitta 
doesn’t  look  so  nice.  But  still  I  don’t  dislike  the  place, 
and  I  cannot  understand  why  it  is  so  unpopular.  I  have 
found  it  healthy  enough,  but  the  quarters  of  course,  are 
a  great  drawback.” 

“  Well,  first  impressions  count  for  a  good  deal,  at  any 
rate,”  said  Eve. 

“  Yes,  that’s  so.  And  I  am  glad  that  your  first  im¬ 
pression  of  Kitta  should  be  a  good  one.  Big  affair,  isn’t 
it  ?  ”  went  on  Adams,  turning  to  Ward  who  was  staring 
meditatively  at  the  huge  expanse  of  water  before  him. 

“  How  wide  is  it  ?  ”  asked  Ward. 

“  It  took  me  four  hours  to  paddle  across  last  time  I 
went.  You  can’t  see  the  opposite  shore  till  you’re  nearly 
there,  it’s  so  low.” 

“It  is  all  charming,”  said  Eve,  turning  away.  “  But 
I  mustn’t  keep  you.  I  shall  see  you  again  before  you 
actually  leave,  so  I  need  not  say  good-bye.  Come, 
Adjuah,  I  am  going  back  to  the  Fort.” 

“  Take  it  quietly  till  I  get  back,  Eve.  You’ve  done 
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enough  for  one  day.  The  rooms  won’t  run  away  even 
if  you  don’t  get  everything  unpacked.” 

Eve  smiled,  and  ran  down  the  hillock,  Adjuah  follow¬ 
ing.  The  two  men  walked  slowly  along  the  sandy  path 
that  was  half  beach,  half  road,  and  which  led  to  the 
police  lines. 

“  There  are  a  few  things  I  want  to  say,”  said  Adams 
lighting  a  cigarette.  “  You  don’t  know  this  district,  do 
you  ?  Cigarette  ?  ” 

Ward  took  one  and  shook  his  head.  “  No,”  he  said. 

“  So  I  thought.  Well,  it’s  a  curious  place,  and  one 
that  needs  watching.  The  lagoon  is  the  cause.  The 
people  stuck  away  on  the  far  side  of  it  aren’t  half  under 
control.  Another  cause  is  that  bad  characters  from  both 
countries  gather  on  the  frontier,  for  Togoland  is  only 
thirty  miles  away.” 

Ward  nodded.  Kitta  District  was  notorious. 

“  The  other  day,”  continued  Adams,  “  I  sent  a  civil 
policeman  by  canoe  to  arrest  a  man  in  a  village  just 
the  other  side  of  the  lagoon.  He  returned  badly  beaten 
and  with  his  uniform  torn  to  bits.  That’s  quieted  down. 
The  village  gave  in,  though  I  never  got  the  original 
culprit.  But  I  never  send  across  without  expecting 
something  of  the  sort  to  happen.  In  fact  I  avoid  inter¬ 
fering  as  much  as  I  can.  I  don’t  want  to  stir  up  a  hornet’s 
nest.” 

“  But  don’t  you  ever  have  to  go  across  yourself, 
inspecting,  or  even  shooting  ?  ” 

“  There’s  nothing  to  shoot.  It’s  a  beastly  place,  nasty 
prickly  scrub  too  low  to  give  shade,  but  high  enough  to 
keep  off  the  breeze.  There’s  hardly  any  water,  and  the 
people  are  very  surly.  No,  I  don’t  go  there  often.  Not 
as  often  as  I  ought  to.” 

“  And  what’s  the  country  like  at  the  back  of  that 
again  ?  ” 
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“A  bit  of  forest  and  then  open  grass  plains  through 
which  the  Volta  runs.  I  have  never  been  there.  And 
as  the  German  boundary  of  Togoland  runs  in  one  place 
down  to  the  river  bank,  you  would  have  to  go  through 
foreign  territory  if  you  went  on.” 

“  And  in  what  state  is  the  town  itself  ?  Kitta,  I 
mean.” 

“  Quiet.  There  are  two  good  old  chiefs.  But  there 
is  a  third  one  who  was  deported  to  Sierra  Leone,  and 
whom  I’m  sorry  to  say  the  Government  have  released. 
I  hope  he  won’t  come  back  here.  He  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to,  for  he  is  a  very  troublesome  man.  But  with 
the  Hausas  and  the  police  here,  you  should  be  able  to 
deal  with  him,  if  necessary.” 

“  I  see,”  said  Ward,  thoughtfully.  “And  what  comes 
next  ?  ” 

“  Next  comes  the  Fetish.  There  is  a  big  one  and  a 
troublesome  one,  and  it  lives  across  the  lagoon.” 

“  Is  it  likely  to  give  trouble  ?  ” 

“  I’m  afraid  it  may,  and  for  this  reason — the  extra¬ 
ordinary  fulness  of  the  lagoon.  Every  rainy  season  it 
has  increased,  got  closer  and  closer  to  the  town,  receding 
very  little  even  in  the  dry  weather.  This  time  it  has 
come  with  a  rush,  and  is  nearly  up  to  the  walls.  I  hear 
it  now  takes  nearly  five  hours’  paddling  to  cross.  The 
people  are  becoming  frightened,  and  are  afraid  Kitta 
will  be  swept  into  the  sea.  The  local  Fetish  man  and  the 
chiefs  say  the  Fetish  is  angry  with  the  town.” 

“  Yes,  they  would,  of  course,”  Ward  remarked  slowly. 
“  Do  they  say  why  ?  ” 

“  No.  I’ve  tried  to  find  out,  but  they  won’t  tell  me.” 

“  Then  it  is  a  general  Fetish  trouble  I  may  have  to 
tackle  ?  ”  said  Ward  after  a  pause. 

Adams  did  not  answer  for  a  minute ;  then  he  said 
reflectively — 
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“Yes,  it  is,  in  a  way.  And  yet  the  people  must  know 
it  is  not  the  Government’s  fault.  They  are  no  fools. 
But  you  know  what  a  native  is  when  he  gets  panicky.” 

“  Yes,”  assented  Ward,  uneasily. 

“  The  police  and  the  Hausas  are  enough  to  keep  the 
town  quiet.  I  should  not  bother,  but  for  one  thing. 
The  Governor,”  and  Adams  lowered  his  voice  though 
there  was  no  one  to  hear  them,  “  seems  afraid  of  some¬ 
thing  happening.  What,  I  don’t  know.  I  have  orders 
to  keep  a  check  on  all  people  coming  over  from  the 
mainland.  And  to  report  at  once  if  strangers  that  can’t 
be  accounted  for  appear  in  the  town.  I  have  no  instruc¬ 
tions  to  take  action,  only  to  watch,  and  above  all  to 
keep  the  place  quiet.” 

“  And  have  you  found  any  one  ?  ” 

“  No.  I’ve  made  inquiries  through  the  police  sergeant; 
the  gaoler,  Cudjoe,  and  Adjuah.  They  have  heard  of 
no  one  who  can’t  be  placed.  But  it  is  unfortunate  this 
lagoon  should  be  giving  trouble  in  the  face  of  the  Governor’s 
anxiety.  I  am  not  due  for  leave  for  a  fortnight,  but  his 
Excellency  has  sent  for  me.  Over  this  business,  I  expect. 
You  will  find  the  instructions  I  received,  locked  up  in 
the  safe.” 

“  If  there  is  trouble  brewing,  the  chiefs  won’t  say  a 
word,  friendly  though  they  may  be,”  Ward  said  thought¬ 
fully.  He  spoke  as  though  this  were  a  matter  of  course, 
and  the  other  agreed  with  him. 

“  Minding  your  own  business  is  an  art  the  native 
understands,”  he  said. 

“  Who  is  here  in  the  town  ?  Are  there  any  other 
white  men  ?  ”  asked  Ward. 

“  None  at  present  except  Amerdine.  There  are  two 
other  German  firms,  but  both  have  competent  black 
clerks  in  charge.  There  is  a  little  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
but  no  Father.  The  last  man  died  while  he  was  on  a 
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mission  inland,  and  they  haven’t  replaced  him.  No 
white  women,  of  course.” 

They  had  reached  the  police  lines  ;  two  rows  of  mud 
huts  neatly  thatched.  The  sergeant  presented  himself, 
hastily  arranging  his  uniform. 

“  This  is  the  new  Commissioner,”  said  Adams  briefly; 
and  the  man  saluted. 

“  I  want  a  couple  of  men  to  escort  Mr.  Adams  as 
far  as  the  Volta,”  said  Ward,  “  and  they  are  to  return 
at  once.” 

The  sergeant  saluted  again,  and  blew  his  whistle. 
Half  a  dozen  police  appeared. 

“  Two  of  these  will  go,  sir,”  he  said. 

“  Report  at  the  Fort  in  half  an  hour,”  Ward  ordered. 

By  the  time  the  two  Commissioners  regained  the  Fort, 
the  lamp  over  the  gate  was  lit.  Adams’  hammock,  lined 
with  pillows  and  blankets,  was  ready  in  the  yard,  its 
bearers,  prepared  for  their  all-night  tramp,  standing 
beside  it.  The  carriers  with  their  sixty-pound  loads,  had 
already  gone  on. 

Eve  was  leaning  over  the  balustrade  at  the  head  of 
the  staircase.  She  smiled  and  waved  her  hand  when  she 
saw  the  two  men. 

“  I’ve  been  very  interested  watching  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  Mr.  Adams’  journey,”  she  called  down.  “  I 
think  I  shall  go  in  that  hammock  instead  of  you,  Mr. 
Adams,  it  looks  so  comfortable.” 

“  I  dare  say  you’ll  change  your  opinion  when  you  have 
tried  one,”  Adams  said,  with  a  laugh. 

“  You  certainly  are  a  wet  blanket,”  cried  Eve  ;  “  you 
snubbed  me  when  I  admired  the  scenery,  and  you  snub 
me  when  I  say  I  like  your  hammock  !  ” 

“  You  won’t  dishearten  the  missus,  Adams,”  said 
Ward,  “  she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  like  West  Africa,  and 
all  in  it,  and  your  opinions  will  have  no  effect  upon  her.” 
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Adams  laughed  again,  and  ran  up  the  staircase  and 
stood  beside  Eve. 

“  That  is  the  way  to  treat  it,  Mrs.  Ward,”  he  said. 
“  And  I  think  you  will  like  it,  too,  if  you  are  prepared  to 
take  the  rough  with  the  smooth.  And  now,  good-bye. 
Good-bye,  Daddy.  Hullo !  that  you,  Adjuah  ?  Be  a 
good  girl,  and  mind  you  look  after  your  missis  proper.” 

He  descended  the  stairs.  The  gaoler  was  ready  to 
help  him  into  the  hammock  ;  the  headman  gave  an  order, 
the  men  lifted  their  burden,  slipped  out  of  the  Fort  gate, 
turned  the  comer,  and  were  gone. 

Eve  and  her  husband  stayed  looking  down  over  the 
parapet.  It  grew  dark  quickly.  Glimpses  of  the  gentle 
surf  showed  through  the  grove  of  cocoanuts  in  front  of 
them.  On  either  side  the  land  ran  into  darkness.  The 
rustle  of  the  great  palm  fronds,  was  the  only  sound  they 
heard. 

Eve  slipped  her  hand  into  Ward’s.  “  Well,  here  we 
are  !  ”  she  said  bravely. 

He  drew  her  close  to  him,  and  kissed  her.  “  Yes, 
here  we  are,”  he  echoed,  “  and  don’t  you  forget  that  you 
are  the  first  white  official’s  wife  that  has  ever  been  to 
Kitta.” 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  COUNCIL  AT  ACCRA 

His  Excellency,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief, 
sat  in  solemn  Council  surrounded  by  his  official  advisers. 

The  room  in  which  they  sat,  was  the  billiard-room  of 
the  Castle,  the  Governor’s  official  residence.  It  was  a 
large  chamber  used  on  Sundays  as  a  church,  and  cool 
more  or  less,  for  it  caught  the  sea  breeze.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  Castle  it  was  built  of  stone  and  wood  ;  the  latter 
from  the  rotting  effect  of  the  climate,  being  always  in 
need  of  repair.  At  the  lower  end  was  a  billiard  table 
covered  with  a  ragged  cloth,  and  at  the  upper  end  another 
table,  round  which  on  the  present  occasion,  the  Council 
was  gathered.  The  green  jalousies  on  one  side  of  the 
room  were  half  closed,  for  a  mist  was  coming  up  from 
the  sea  which  though  not  very  thick  was  unpleasant. 

Six  men  sat  at  the  table.  The  governor  and  his 
assistants — the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the 
Attorney- General,  and  the  Inspector- General  of  Con¬ 
stabulary.  The  first  and  last  were  elderly  men,  but  the 
ages  of  the  other  three  averaged  but  little  more  than 
thirty. 

The  sixth  man  was  Clerk  of  the  Council,  and  happened 
to  be  the  Governor’s  Private  Secretary.  He,  of  course, 
had  no  voice  in  the  deliberations.  The  old  Governor 
being  an  autocrat,  and  the  councillors  being  officials,  their 
views  naturally  did  not  greatly  differ  from  their  chief’s 
who  was  accustomed  to  press  his  opinions  with  some 
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vigour.  In  fact  on  this  occasion  the  Inspector- General, 
a  soldier  who  had  once  commanded  a  Highland  regiment, 
was  frankly  bored  with  the  whole  business,  feeling  that 
his  suggestions  were  not  considered  of  any  value. 

At  last  the  Governor  stroked  his  white  beard  and 
got  up. 

“  That,  gentlemen,  concludes  our  labours,”  he  said, 
and  being  a  hospitable  old  man  he  hastened  to  add,  “  and 
after  labour  as  we  all  know,  comes  refreshment.  Follow 
me.” 

The  Private  Secretary  yawned  and  collected  his 
scattered  papers,  while  the  others  rose  and  stretched 
themselves.  But  before  they  had  left  their  seats,  a  dull 
and  distant  bang  came  from  across  the  sea,  and  the 
Governor  with  an  exclamation  of  annoyance,  stopped  short. 

“  Surely  not  the  Niger,”  he  said,  “  I  did  not  expect 
her  until  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  the  earliest.” 

“  It  is  a  steamer  from  leeward,  sir,”  said  the  Attorney- 
General,  going  to  the  window  and  peering  from  under  his 
hand  into  the  mist,  which  had  almost  dispersed.  “  I  can 
see  her  smoke,  she  is  not  very  far  out.” 

“  She  has  come  up  from  the  South  Coast,  from  Old 
Calabar,”  put  in  the  Private  Secretary,  “  and  hasn’t 
touched  at  Lagos  or  any  of  our  ports.” 

“  Dear  me!”  said  His  Excellency.  “  This  is  most 
annoying.  Gentlemen,  kindly  be  seated  again.  I  must 
once  more  claim  your  attention.  Hall,  my  dear  boy, 
run  out  and  see  that  the  ‘  N  ’  flag  is  hoisted.  The  captain 
will  see  it  as  he  passes,  and  no  doubt  will  stretch  a  point 
and  oblige  me.” 

The  Private  Secretary,  though  angry  at  the  pressure 
of  work  which  the  unforeseen  arrival  of  the  steamer  would 
impose  upon  him,  could  not  but  chuckle  as  he  ran  out 
to  superintend  the  hoisting  of  the  blue  and  white 
chequered  flag.  This  signal  was  His  Excellency’s  way 
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of  intimating  to  captains  of  steamers,  that  his  despatches 
were  not  ready,  and  that  he  wanted  more  time.  The 
request  which  should  have  been  very,  very  occasionally 
put  forward,  for  the  captains  were  in  a  hurry  to  get 
home,  had  become  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
Governor  was  known  as  “  old  stretch-a-point,”  a  fact  of 
which  he  pretended  to  be  quite  ignorant.  Still,  he  was 
Governor  of  the  Colony  and  the  captains  hardly  liked  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  going  off  and  leaving  his  des¬ 
patches  behind ;  so  while  they  grumbled  they  waited. 

“  I  had  hoped,”  he  said  when  the  Council  was  again 
seated,  “  to  have  had  considerably  more  time  for  settling 
one  particular  matter.  But  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  Niger  has  forced  my  hand.  It  is  imperative,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  you  should  approve  of  a  certain  despatch  before 
it  goes.  The  affair  is  a  very  important  one,  and  I  must 
ask  for  your  undivided  attention.” 

He  paused  and  pulled  his  beard.  His  words  im¬ 
pressed  themselves  on  the  hitherto  bored  legislators,  and 
they  listened  for  what  was  coming. 

“  It  relates  to  the  man  Barbadu,  the  slave  raider, 
the  Arab.  The  matter  has  become,  as  at  our  last  meeting 
I  told  you  I  feared  it  wrould,  a  very  bad  business.  Let 
me  recapitulate.  This  man  has  been  raiding  the  countries 
to  the  far  north  of  Ashanti  for  a  long  time  past.  He  seems 
to  have  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  German  Territory, 
burning,  murdering,  and  enslaving,  and  having  been 
driven  out  by  them  has  taken  refuge  in  the  regions  we 
have  recently  acquired.  He  has  a  large  mounted  force, 
and  drags  with  him  many  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  authorities  at  Berlin  are  calling  on  our  Government 
to  expel  him,  so  that  they  may  catch  and  deal  with 
him.  This  we  cannot  do.  Ashanti  is  not  yet  half  under 
control,  and  we  cannot  spare  Hausas  to  go  further  inland.” 

“  Is  there  a  possibility,”  suggested  the  Treasurer, 
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hesitatingly,  seeing  that  the  Governor  had  halted,  “  of 
some  arrangement  being  come  to  with  the  Germans  ? 
Could  they  not  follow  him,  with  our  permission,  and 
return  when  they  had  caught  him  ?  ” 

“  Some  such  course  was  suggested  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  I  understand,  and  curtly  declined.  The  truth 
is,  the  Germans  are  quarrelsome  and  hostile.  They  say 
they  will  hold  us  responsible  for  this  man  if  we  shelter 
him.  Shelter  him,  forsooth  !  ”  said  the  Governor,  angrily. 
“  In  fact  they  intimate  that  if  we  cannot  control  our 
hinterland,  they  will  step  in.  They  are  on  the  spot, 
and  we  are  not.  And  I  fear  that  the  blame  will  be 
placed  on  the  Government  of  the  Gold  Coast,”  and  by 
this  His  Excellency  meant  himself. 

“  No  wonder  you  wanted  the  advice  of  your  Council, 
sir,”  said  the  Colonial  Secretary,  suavely. 

He  was  annoyed  and  could  not  help  showing  it.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  the  Governor’s  right-hand  man,  but 
the  Governor  had  kept  all  the  details  of  this  very  impor¬ 
tant  and  urgent  matter  to  himself,  and  it  was  only  when 
the  steamer  that  was  to  carry  the  despatch  was  already 
at  anchor,  that  he  had  consulted  his  council.  In  truth 
it  looked  as  if  His  Excellency  had  called  them  to  his  aid, 
solely  that  their  official  support  might  be  given  to  a 
policy  already  determined  upon.  Even  now  they  really 
knew  but  little  of  the  matter.  Rumours  had  come  of 
trouble  in  the  new  hinterland,  but  they  were  vague, 
undefined,  giving  but  few  particulars.  At  the  previous 
meeting  the  Governor  had  casually  mentioned  the  matter, 
described  it  as  one  that  was  likely  to  give  trouble,  and 
had  enjoined  secrecy.  That  was  all  that  the  Council 
knew  about  it.  The  Colonial  Secretary  grew  red  and 
clenched  his  fists. 

“  I  believe  in  first  impressions,  Mr.  Colonial  Secretary,” 
retorted  the  Governor.  “  You  will  be  able  to  give  me 
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your  valuable  advice  without  its  being  influenced  by 
other  opinions.  Attend  to  me  carefully,  gentlemen, 
please.  In  my  despatch  which  the  Niger  will  take  with 
her,  if,  as  I  trust,  it  receives  your  approval,  I  have  told 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  should  we  denude  Ashanti  of 
Hausas  they  must  be  replaced  by  Indian  or  other  troops. 
To  this  I  am  sure  he  will  not  agree.  It  would  be  far  too 
big  a  business.’ ’ 

“  In  that  case,  sir,  I  do  not  see  what  we  can  do,”  said 
the  Treasurer.  “If  we  cannot  spare  the  Hausas,  and 
have  no  other  troops,  nothing  can  be  done.” 

“  I  did  not  call  the  Council  together  to  say  that  nothing 
could  be  done,”  retorted  the  Governor,  “  but  to  find 
a  way  out  of  the  impasse.  Now  listen  carefully  if  you 
please.  This  is  a  serious  business,  and  will  reflect  no 
credit  on  any  one  concerned  if  it  is  not  settled  in  some 
way.”  He  paused  and  the  others  waited  with  expectation 
written  on  their  faces.  “  There  is  one  fact  which  has 
come  to  my  ears,”  went  on  His  Excellency  lowering  his 
voice,  “  I  am  informed  that  this  man  Barbadu  is  coming 
down  towards  the  coast,  moving  southwards  and  east¬ 
wards,  travelling  slowly  down  the  Volta  where  there  is 
open  grassy  country.” 

“  You  mean,  sir,  he  may  come  down  into  the  hinter¬ 
land  of  the  Kitta  district  ?  ”  said  the  Treasurer.  “  Suffi¬ 
ciently  near  to  be  dealt  with  ?  ” 

“  My  information  comes  from  a  sure  source,  and  says 
that  he  not  only  may,  but  almost  certainly  will,  come. 
I  do  not  know  particulars,  but  that  such  is  his  intention 
I  am  assured.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  intends  to  come 
down  immediately,  nor  do  1  know  his  reason  for  venturing 
so  far  into  our  territory.  But  I  have  given  orders  to  the 
Kitta  Commissioner  to  keep  a  strict  watch  for  any  strangers 
who  may  appear  in  the  town,  and,  without  taking  any 
active  steps,  to  report  at  once  to  headquarters.  For  it  is 
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natural  to  suppose  Barbadu  would  send  out  spies  some 
time  before  he  himself  made  the  venture.” 

“  And  you  have  no  idea  at  all  how  long  it  may  be 
before  he  approaches  sufficiently  near  to  be  dealt  with  ?  ” 
asked  the  Attorney- General. 

“  None  whatever.  He  travels  slowly.  It  may  possibly 
be  some  months  ;  but  as  to  that  I  have  no  knowledge.” 

Another  gun,  louder  than  the  first,  boomed  out,  and 
the  Private  Secretary  hurried  in. 

“  The  Niger,  sir,  has  anchored,”  he  said,  “  and  the 
captain  has  signalled  that  he  will  wait  till  midnight.  The 
surf  is  quite  good.” 

“  Very  good,”  said  the  Governor.  “  Now,  gentlemen, 
I  propose  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  State  that  I  have 
every  hope  of  capturing  this  man  before — well,  before 
long.  If  I  can  put  this  sufficiently  strongly  he  will  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  German  authorities,  for  a  time  at 
least.  Of  course,  I  must  have  grounds  for  my  belief,  and 
I  think  I  have  them.  Have  I  your  approval,  gentlemen, 
for  so  informing  his  Lordship  ?  ” 

“  It  seems  to  me,  sir,”  said  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
irritably,  “  that  it  all  depends  on  the  reliability  of  your 
information.  If  it  is  wrong  and  Barbadu  does  not  come 
anywhere  near  us,  the  position  will  be  unpleasant.” 

“  Not  much  more  so  than  it  is  now,”  retorted  the 
Governor,  coldly.  “  And  I  believe  the  intelligence  I  have 
received  to  be  reliable.  Moreover,  and  this  is  a  point 
I  should  like  to  be  specially  noted,  I  have  arranged  that 
information  as  to  the  slaver’s  movements,  shall  reach  me 
at  regular  intervals.” 

The  Colonial  Secretary  lost  his  temper  altogether. 

“  I  consider,  sir,”  he  snapped,  “  that  I  and  the  other 
members  of  your  Council  have  been  far  from  properly 
treated  in  this  business.  As  your  chief  adviser  I  should 
have  been  consulted.  It  is  a  matter  for  thought  and 
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consideration.  We  have  had  no  time  for  either.  We 
have  been  kept  in  the  dark.” 

“  Allow  me  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Colonial  Secretary,” 
said  His  Excellency,  with  perfect  sangfroid,  “  that  I  am 
the  Governor  of  this  Colony.  I  may  as  well  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  that  I  have  already  drafted  the  despatch  on 
lines  that  I  have  indicated.  If  it  receives  the  approval 
of  the  Council,  as  I  trust  it  will,  it  shall  be  sent.” 

The  Councillors  hesitated  and  then  assented.  It  was 
hard  to  see  how  they  could  have  acted  otherwise.  If 
they  had  refused  they  would  have  been  obstructionists, 
and  this  they  saw. 

“  It  certainly  seems  the  only  thing  to  be  done,”  said 
the  Treasurer,  “  and  we  must  hope  that  Barbadu  carries 
out  his  intentions.” 

“  Make  a  note  of  that,”  said  the  Governor  to  the 
Clerk  of  his  Council.  “  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  we  all  see  eye  to  eye  in  this 
matter.  I  will  complete  the  despatch  and  have  it  sent 
off  at  once.  And  I  need  not  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  the 
greatest  secrecy  must  be  maintained.  That  is  imperative. 
And  now,  if  you  will  go  upstairs,  my  Private  Secretary 
will  look  after  you,  and  presently  I  will  join  you,”  and 
with  that  he  rose  and  for  the  second  time  broke  up  the 
meeting. 

“  One  minute,  Colonel,”  he  added,  turning  to  the 
Inspector- General,  “  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
accompany  me  into  my  private  office.” 
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SELECTING  AN  OFFICER 

The  members  of  the  Council  ascended  the  flight  of  broad 
stone  steps  which  led  to  the  upper  story  of  the  Castle. 
The  old  building,  dating  from  the  days  of  the  Danes’ 
occupation,  possessed  a  great  verandah  protected  from 
the  spray  by  glazed  shutters,  the  hinges  of  which  were 
eaten  through  in  many  places  by  the  damp.  This  gallery 
was  really  the  principal  sitting-room,  and  was  littered 
with  big  basket- chairs,  sofas,  and  tables.  It  was  a  very 
pleasant  place,  and  projecting  right  over  the  sea,  offered 
a  fine  view  of  the  town  a  couple  of  miles  away,  and  the 
near  coast  line. 

The  Council  came  to  an  anchor,  and  subsided  into  the 
various  seats.  A  smiling  native  appeared  with  a  tray 
of  cocktails,  and  handed  them  round. 

“  And  what’s  all  the  fuss  about  ?  ”  demanded  the 
Attorney- General  setting  down  his  little  tumbler  with  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction.  “  How  can  the  Germans  hold  us 
responsible  for  the  doings  of  this  ruffian  ?  He  is  not  one 
of  our  subjects.  He  is  theirs.  It  is  we  who  should  com¬ 
plain  of  his  being  allowed  to  come  into  our  territory.  We 
are  not  responsible  in  law.” 

“My  dear  friend,”  said  the  Colonial  Secretary,  who  was 
much  more  assertive  when  the  Governor  was  not  present, 
“  excuse  my  saying  so,  but  there  is  too  much  law  in  this 
Colony.  What  we  want  is  a  little  common  sense.” 

“  And  you  can’t  combine  the  two,  I  suppose  ?  ”  said 
the  Attorney- General,  sarcastically. 
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“  Apparently  not,”  rejoined  the  other.  “  Somebody 
once  said,  I  believe,  that  the  ‘  law  was  a  hass.’  But  in 
any  case  the  Germans  aren’t  likely  to  bother  about  legal 
forms.” 

The  Attorney- General  accepted  the  snub,  for  he 
thought  his  opponent  was  right.  The  latter,  deeming 
him  vanquished,  turned  his  attention  to  the  Treasurer, 
and  remarked  that  the  Council  had  not  been  properly 
treated  in  the  matter.  That  having  been  given  no  time 
for  a  deliberation,  it  had  been  rushed  into  a  decision, 
and  forced  to  fall  in  with  the  Governor’s  ideas  on  pain 
of  being  considered  obstructionist ;  that  he,  the  speaker, 
had  been  ignored,  and  would  not  stand  it.  To  all  of 
which  the  Treasurer  mildly  replied  that  what  he  said 
was  true,  but  that  as  they  had  no  soldiers  to  send  after 
Barbadu,  who  was  at  present  too  far  away  to  be  dealt 
with,  the  Governor’s  suggestion  seemed  the  only  feasible 
one,  in  that  it  gave  six  months’  breathing  space,  in  which 
time  many  things  might  happen.  He  also  remarked  that 
if  the  Germans  wished  to  pick  a  quarrel  they  would  pick 
one,  that  it  was  a  very  stuffy  day,  and  that  another 
cocktail  would  be  necessary. 

“  I  can  guess  how  the  old  man  gets  his  information,” 
said  the  Colonial  Secretary ;  “  from  Ibrahim,  the  Hausa 
sergeant.” 

“  The  man  who  deserted,  and  was  advertised  for  ?  ” 
said  the  Attorney- General. 

“  He  didn’t  desert.  I  am  almost  certain  the  advertise¬ 
ment  was  a  blind,  and  that  he  went  away  under  orders. 
He  travelled  up  country  and  attached  himself  to  this 
Barbadu.  It  is  evident  that  the  Governor  has  some 
arrangement  by  which  regular  information  can  come  down, 
and  I  believe  it’s  managed  by  the  missing  sergeant.” 

“  If  that  is  so,”  said  the  Attorney- General  thought¬ 
fully,  “  the  Inspector- General  must  be  further  in  the 
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Governor’s  confidence  than  we  are.  A  Hausa  sergeant 
could  not  have  been  sent  without  the  Colonel’s  knowledge.” 

“  That  is  true,”  said  the  Secretary,  angrily,  “  he  has 
consulted  the  Colonel  and  not  us.  It  is  most  humiliating.” 

“  Oh,  well,  really  that  does  not  matter,”  said  the 
Treasurer.  “  After  all,  it’s  his  responsibility,  not  ours  ; 
he  has  to  bear  the  blame  if  things  go  wrong.  But  what  is 
your  opinion  on  the  chances  of  this  slave  raider  coming 
down  into  the  Kitta  District  ?  ” 

“  I  think  it  is  possible,  though  it’s  a  very  daring  thing 
to  do,”  said  the  Colonial  Secretary.  “  He  might  come 
along  that  strip  of  grass  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Volta,  and  if  he  once  gets  there  we  might  settle  him.” 

“If  he  travels  with  a  large  mounted  force,”  said  the 
Treasurer,  putting  his  glass  down  on  the  ledge  of  the 
window,  “  he’ll  want  some  catching.  There’s  the  lagoon 
too,  at  Kitta.  How’s  he  going  to  get  over  that  ?  ” 

“  Probably  he  has  no  plans  at  all.  Such  men  as  he 
wander  all  over  the  place ;  they  have  no  settled  homes. 
They  sit  for  six  months  or  a  year,  and  then  move  on.  No 
doubt  that’s  what  he’s  doing.  And  coming  in  this 
direction  because  he  can  no  longer  go  north.  He  won’t 
know  anything  about  the  local  conditions,  how  far  it  is 
safe  to  come,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Kitta  will  have  to  keep  his  eyes  open.” 

“  That’s  a  queer  place,”  remarked  the  Attorney- 
General  ;  “I  went  there  once  to  prosecute  a  chief  called 
Toby,  for  sedition.  Who  is  the  Commissioner  there 
now  ?  ” 

“  Adams  is,  or  rather  was,”  said  the  Colonial  Secretary  ; 
“  but  Ward  has  just  relieved  him.  Tarleton  travelled 
out  on  the  boat  with  him,  and  says  he  has  brought  a  wife 
out,  a  very  pretty  and  nice  girl.  Quite  young.” 

“Rough  luck  on  her  going  to  Kitta,”  said  the  Treasurer. 

“  I  don’t  agree,”  said  the  Colonial  Secretary,  “  as 
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you  know  I  have  always  set  my  face  against  officials 
bringing  out  their  wives,  especially  when  they  are  in 
Ward’s  position.  If  a  man’s  wife  does  come  with  him, 
neither  he  or  she  must  grumble  at  the  result.” 

“  I  was  not  discussing  the  question  of  whether  ladies 
ought,  or  ought  not  to  come  out,”  said  the  Treasurer, 
quietly,  “  I  merely  remarked  that  it  was  rough  luck  on 
Mrs.  Ward  having  to  go  to  Kitta.  And  I  still  say  so. 
It  is  a  very  lonely  place.  Who’s  this  ?  ” 

The  Private  Secretary,  followed  by  a  man  who  looked 
very  tired  and  dishevelled,  and  whose  boots  and  trousers 
were  covered  with  sand,  appeared  on  the  verandah. 

“  Why,  it’s  the  man  we  have  been  talking  about,” 
exclaimed  the  Treasurer.  “  How  are  you,  Adams  ?  ” 

The  new-comer  shook  hands  all  round  and  subsided 
into  a  chair,  mopped  his  face,  which  was  very  red  and 
wet  with  perspiration. 

“  If  you’ll  wait  a  minute,”  said  the  Private  Secretary, 
“  I’ll  tell  the  old  man  you’ve  come.  He  has  been  asking 
for  you,  and  told  me  to  tell  him  directly  you  arrived. 
Don’t  go  away.  You’re  staying  in  the  Castle,  and  I  will 
tell  the  sentry  to  stop  your  loads  as  they  pass.” 

“  You  seem  to  have  had  enough  of  it,”  said  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  when  Hall  had  gone  off.  “  Where’s 
your  hammock,  and  what’s  the  news  from  Kitta  ?  ” 

“  Kitta  is  quiet,  sir,”  said  Adams,  shaking  the  sand 
from  his  rolled  up  trousers  on  to  the  polished  floor  ; 
“  I  handed  over  to  Mr.  Ward  about  a  week  ago,  and 
came  away  the  same  evening.  I’ve  been  walking  along 
the  beach  for  three  hours,  and  the  tide  was  in.  Some  of 
my  hammock  men  got  drunk  last  night  at  Pram  Pram, 
and  we  were  late  in  starting  this  morning.  When  I  tried 
to  hurry  them,  they  broke  down.  Goodness  knows 
where  they  are  now  !  Miles  behind,  I  expect !  ” 

“  And  how’s  Ward  and  his  wife  ?  ”  said  the  Attornev- 
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General.  “  I  suppose  you  saw  her.  Is  she  as  delightful 
as  Tarleton  says  ?  ” 

“  She  is  very  pretty,  and  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  as 
plucky  as  they  make  them.  It  was  pretty  casual  of  old 
Daddy  to  bring  her  out  in  this  way.  She  seemed  rather 
surprised  at  the  quarters,  and  well  she  might  be  !  She  is 
absolutely  new  to  this  sort  of  thing.  But  she  seems 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  it.  I  left  my  small  girl 
Adjuah  behind  to  look  after  her.” 

“  Well,  that’s  one  bit  of  luck  for  her,”  said  the 
Treasurer.  “  Adjuah’s  about  the  only  small  girl  I  ever 
came  across  on  the  Coast  that  was  any  good.  Old  Cudjoe 
was  with  me  before  he  went  to  you,  Adams.  She  was 
about  six  or  seven  then.  Ward  could  not  have  got 

any  one  better  for  his  wife.  I  only - ” 

The  speech  was  interrupted  by  the  reappearance  of 
the  Private  Secretary  from  the  door  which  led  from  the 
Governor’s  office,  with  the  intimation  that  the  ex-District 
Commissioner  of  Kitta  was  wanted  at  once.  The  Colonial 
Secretary,  the  Attorney- General,  and  the  Treasurer  finding 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  His  Excellency’s  appearing 
for  some  time,  took  their  departure ;  while  Adams 
followed  Hall  into  the  private  office. 

The  Governor  was  writing  hard  and  did  not  look  up 
as  they  entered.  The  Inspector- General  was  sitting  near 
him,  and  through  an  open  doorway  leading  to  an  outer 
office,  a  native  clerk  was  to  be  seen  patiently  waiting. 
When  His  Excellency  had  concluded  his  passage,  he 
looked  up,  nodded  pleasantly  to  the  new  arrival,  shook 
hands  with  him  and  offered  him  a  few  words  of  greeting. 

“  I  am  glad  you  have  come,”  he  said,  “  you  are  just 
in  time.  Have  you  any  news  for  me  with  regard  to  the 
appearance  of  strangers  in  Kitta  town  or  district  ?  Any 
one  you  could  not  account  for  ?  ” 

“  I  carried  out  your  instructions,  sir,  and  kept  a 
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strict  watch,”  replied  Adams  ;  “  but  I  have  found  no 
one  in  any  way  suspicious.  Your  Excellency  gave  me 
no  particulars  ;  but  beyond  the  natives  of  the  country, 
and  the  Hausas  who  come  trading,  I  have  found  no 
one.” 

“  And  is  the  place  quiet  ?  No  palaver  or  trouble  ? 
Nothing  to  cause  disturbance  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,  sir,  beyond  what  is  always  latent  in  the 
District.  I  showed  Mr.  Ward,  who  relieved  me,  your 
letter  of  instructions  and  explained  things  to  him  as  well 
as  I  could.  But  there  is  something  I  should  like  to 
mention  if  your  Excellency  would  allow  me.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  Governor,  brusquely ;  “  but  be  as 
quick  as  you  can.” 

“  I  hear  that  Chief  Toby  has  been  released  from 
banishment  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  may  be  going  back  to 
Kitta.” 

The  Governor  frowned  and  stroked  his  beard. 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“If  he  does,  sir,  he  will  make  trouble.  Kitta  is  his 
country.” 

“  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  to  tell  me?”  said 
the  Governor,  after  a  pause. 

“  Not  about  Kitta,  sir.  But  I  found  some  trouble  at 
Addah,  the  next  district,  as  I  came  through.  The 
District  Commissioner  there  requested  me  to  report  it  to 
you,  for  the  wire  is  down,  and  though  he  is  sending  a  full 
account  by  post,  it  will  take  him  some  little  time  to 
collect  the  particulars.” 

“  Well,  proceed,  Mr.  Adams,”  said  His  Excellency. 

“  There  was  a  great  disturbance  going  on.  Some  of 
the  canoe  men  who  work  the  Volta  trade  have  been  set 
upon,  so  they  say,  far  up  the  river  while  conveying  cargoes 
of  salt  into  the  interior.  Several  were  killed,  including 
two  small  chiefs,  and  about  twenty  men  are  missing.  All 
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the  salt  was  stolen  too.  The  survivors  had  brought  the 
news  the  day  before  I  got  to  Addah.  The  canoe  men  are 
a  very  powerful  body.  In  fact  their  head  chief  is  the 
king  of  the  town.  There  was  great  excitement,  and 
Captain  Poole,  the  D.C.,  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
keeping  order.” 

“  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  who  has  done  this  ?  ” 
asked  His  Excellency. 

“  The  men  were  not  very  coherent,  sir,  but  it  was 
some  name  like  Babu.  They  say  he  is  not  a  native  of 
the  country,  and  they  have  never  seen  anything  of  him 
on  previous  voyages.  They  know  nothing  whatever 
about  him.” 

“  Barbu — Barbadu  !  Do  you  hear  that,  Mr.  Inspector- 
General  ?  ”  cried  the  Governor.  “  And  on  the  Volta  ! 
What  did  I  say  !  And  how  far  up  the  river  was  this 
outrage  committed,  Mr.  Adams  ?  ” 

“  I  could  not  quite  understand,  sir.  It  was  evidently 
a  very  long  way  up,  for  the  men  said  it  was  beyond  the 
forest,  and  that  extends  a  good  distance,  at  least  upon 
the  right  bank.  But  Captain  Poole  will  no  doubt  have 
got  further  particulars  for  the  report  he  is  sending.  I 
know  no  more.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  His  Excellency.  “  And  now  I 
won’t  detain  you.  Hall,  my  dear  boy,  take  our  young 
friend  away  and  make  him  comfortable.  Don’t  go  away, 
Inspector- General,  I  shall  not  be  much  longer  now.” 

The  two  young  men  left  the  room  and  the  Colonel  sat 
listening  to  the  scratchings  of  the  Governor’s  pen,  and 
watching  the  dim  red  sun  sink  into  the  sea.  As  its  lower 
edge  touched  the  water  a  great  squeaking,  rustling  and 
rushing  of  wings  sounded  above  the  boarded  ceiling,  and 
from  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  roof  a  huge  swarm  of 
bats  dashed  out  into  the  dusk,  while  a  foul  choking  smell 
filled  the  room.  It  was  very  unpleasant,  but  the  bats 
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had  been  there  always,  and  their  flight  occurred  every 
evening,  so  the  performance  evoked  no  protest.  His 
Excellency  laid  down  his  pen,  carefully  blotted  the  docu¬ 
ment  which  had  caused  him  so  much  anxiety,  and  handed 
it  to  the  patient  native  clerk. 

“  Copy  it  and  get  the  despatch  bag  sent  off  at  once,” 
he  said.  “  The  Niger  is  impatient,  and  though  she  has 
agreed  to  wait  I  do  not  want  to  detain  her.  Let  me  know 
when  the  bag  has  gone ;  ”  and  so  saying  he  closed  the  door 
between  the  two  rooms,  walked  up  and  down  half  a  dozen 
times,  and  sat  down  again. 

“  And  now,  Colonel,”  he  said  pleasantly,  “  the  business 
of  the  despatch  being  got  rid  of,  the  question  remains 
as  to  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  this  scoundrel,  when, 
I  will  not  say  if,  he  comes  within  our  reach.” 

“  What  is  his  actual  strength  supposed  to  be,  sir  ?  ” 
said  the  Inspector- General ;  “  have  you  any  idea  ?  ” 

“  None  beyond  what  we  have  heard  through  Sergeant 
Ibrahim.” 

“  And  that  was  vague,”  remarked  the  Colonel. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  numbers  must  vary  enor¬ 
mously.  Sometimes  he  may  have  a  thousand  people,  at 
others  only  a  few  horsemen,  perhaps  not  more  than  a 
hundred.  His  men  roam,  his  captives  tail  off  and  die. 
Probably  it  is  only  when  there  is  a  big  raid  on  the  tapis, 
that  he  is  at  full  strength.  The  end  of  these  men  is 
always  the  same.  They  are  destroyed,  their  forces  dissolve 
and  melt  away,  while  the  captives  are  absorbed  among 
the  tribes  of  the  country-side.  But  to  return  to  our 
subject.  We  must  prepare  to  meet  some  hundreds  of 
mounted  men,  though  possibly  we  shall  not  have  to 
do  so.” 

“  It  would  be  useless  to  pursue  this  man  with  infantry, 
and  we  have  no  cavalry.  There  is  only  one  possible  way, 
sir.  An  ambush  and  a  surprise,”  said  the  Colonel. 
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His  Excellency  nodded.  “  Proceed,  my  dear  Colonel, 
if  yon  please.” 

“  A  few  resolute  men,  picked  shots,  and  the  right 
officer.  One  who  will  appreciate  the  adventure  and  carry 
it  through.  That  is  the  only  plan  offering  a  chance  of 
success.  The  only  one.  The  leader  must  be  a  man  the 
men  will  follow  anywhere.” 

“  I  am  pleased  to  think,”  said  the  Governor,  politely, 
“  that  you  have  many  such,  among  your  officers.  But 
have  you  any  one  in  particular  in  your  mind,  whom  you 
would  select  beyond  all  others  for  this  difficult  and  most 
important  service  ?  I  say  most  important,  for  the  attempt 
can  only  be  made  once.  If  Barbadu  is  frightened,  he 
will  be  off  and  not  come  near  us  again.” 

“  I  have  such  a  man,”  said  the  Colonel,  quietly, 
“  Captain  Tarleton.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  His  Excellency,  slowly,  “  and  where 
is  Captain  Tarleton  ?  ” 

“  He  is  in  Accra,  sir.  He  returned  from  leave  about 
a  week  ago.  I  thought  possibly  he  might  be  wanted,  so 
I  detained  him  here,  though  I  had  intended  him  for 
Ashanti.  He  dislikes  headquarters,  and  prefers  bush  life.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  the  Governor,  after  a  moment’s 
thought ;  “I  must  ask  you,  Mr.  Inspector- General,  to 
realize  clearly  how  important  this  business  is,”  and  His 
Excellency’s  face  grew  dark,  and  his  eyes  flashed.  “  This 
quarrel  has  been  forced  on  me  by  the  Germans,  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  sit  down  quietly  under  it.  I  will  do  the 

utmost  in  my  power  to  save - ”  he  was  going  to  say 

“  myself,”  but  hurriedly  substituted  the  words  “  the 
situation.”  “  The  matter  is  in  your  hands.  You  have 
carte  blanche  in  every  way.  Pick  the  men  you  want,  keep 
them  at  headquarters  from  now  onwards,  ready  to  start 
at  a  moment’s  notice ;  for  we  never  know  when  the 
moment  may  come.  If  money  is  wanted  you  shall  have 
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it.  The  selection  of  the  ambush  party  rests  with  you,  and 
I  depend  on  you  not  to  fail  me.” 

“  I  shall  not  disappoint  you,  sir,”  said  the  Colonel, 
confidently  and  sincerely  too,  for  he  liked  the  old  man  ; 
“  I  will  do  my  part.  Is  Captain  Tarleton  to  be  taken  into 
our  confidence  ?  ” 

“  I  should  say  yes,”  said  the  Governor,  slowly.  “  The 
fewer  in  the  secret  the  better,  but  he  must  know  ulti¬ 
mately  ;  and  he  must  be  given  some  reason  for  being 
kept  idle  at  headquarters.” 

“  Very  good,  sir.  And  I  agree  with  you.  The  matter 
shall  be  put  in  train  at  once.  Every  man  will  have  to 
be  carefully  selected  ;  but  I  shall  leave  that  to  Captain 
Tarleton.  No  one  understands  the  men  better  than  he 
does.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the  colony  at  the 
moment.” 

“  Lastly,”  said  the  Governor,  “  I  have  decided  to  put 
a  price  on  the  head  of  Barbadu,  dead  or  alive.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Captain  Tarleton  should 
know  of  this.” 

“  I  will  tell  him,  sir.” 

“  I  shall  have  to  see  that  nothing  occurs  at  Kitta 
likely  to  frighten  Barbadu  away,”  said  the  Governor. 
“  But  that  is  a  matter  between  the  Kitta  Commissioner 
and  myself.  But  Mr.  Adams  was  right.  It  is  a  great 
pity  the  Secretary  of  State  insisted  on  that  man  Toby 
being  released.” 

Another  bang  came  over  the  water.  The  Niger  had 
finished  taking  in  her  cargo,  the  surf-boats  had  left  her, 
and  her  Blue  Peter  was  flying  at  the  fore.  She  was  only 
waiting  His  Excellency’s  despatches,  and  the  gun  was  to 
signal  that  fact. 

“  The  Niger  is  impatient,”  said  His  Excellency,  as  the 
Colonel  rose  to  go.  “  She  won’t  have  to  wait  much 
longer.  My  despatch  is  well  on  its  way  by  now.  Well, 
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my  dear  Colonel,  I  think  that  is  all.  I  need  detain  you 
no  longer.  You  are  dining  here  to-night,  so  we  shall 
meet  again.” 

Left  alone,  the  Governor  yawned  and  stretched  himself, 
and  then  locking  the  door  behind  him,  went  out  on  the 
broad  verandah  which  his  guests  had  so  lately  vacated. 
It  was  quite  dark  but  for  a  couple  of  lamps,  and  the 
place  looked  weird  in  the  half  light.  The  sound  of 
the  night  breeze  upon  the  leaves,  and  the  breaking  of  the 
surf  upon  the  wall  below  contributed  to  the  eeriness. 
But  he  was  tired,  and  did  not  notice  those  things.  He 
threw  himself  down  in  one  of  the  long  chairs  and  let  his 
thoughts  wander  as  he  often  did  when  alone. 

He  was  an  elderly  man,  and  had  a  long  period  of 
Government  service  to  his  credit.  Of  his  career  he  had 
reason  to  be  proud.  Governorships  are  not  easy  to  get, 
even  in  unhealthy  climates  ;  nor  are  they  couches  of 
eiderdown.  No  man  who  is  not  an  able  man  can  hold 
one  with  success.  His  Excellency  had  done  so,  and  had 
received  the  K.C.M.G.,  the  hall-mark  of  Colonial  Governors. 
He  was  proud  of  that,  and  proud  that  he  owed  his  advance¬ 
ment  in  life  to  his  own  efforts.  He  liked  to  think  how  he 
had  risen  from  a  public  office  in  London  to  the  Post 
Mastership  of  a  small  West  Indian  Island ;  thence  to  the 
Treasurership  of  a  larger  one;  thence  to  Colonial  Secretary¬ 
ship  of  the  Strait  Settlements,  and  thence  to  the  Acting 
Governorship  of  Lagos.  And  finally  to  his  present 
position ;  the  Governorship  of  a  large  and  growing  Colony. 
He  felt  also  that  his  career  should  not  yet  be  over,  for  he 
was  still  hale  and  hearty.  He  hoped  for  further  and 
important  promotion. 

For  many  years  he  had  entertained  these  hopes,  and 
had  seen  fair  skies  before  him ;  but  now,  almost  at  the 
last  moment,  when  his  tenure  of  office  was  coming  to  an 
end,  clouds  had  gathered.  He  was  more  disturbed  as  he 
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sat  in  the  dusk  thinking  and  listening  to  the  sea  and  the 
night  wind,  than  he  had  been  at  any  time  during  his 
service  in  West  Africa. 

He  remembered  that  when,  owing  to  his  persistent 
representations,  the  inner  lands  of  the  Colony  had  been 
taken  over,  it  had  been  put  to  him  that  they  might  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  white  elephant,  and  likely  to  cause 
trouble  with  the  European  Powers.  He  had  borne  down 
all  opposition,  and  had  had  his  way.  Now  he  saw  the 
danger.  If  the  animosity  of  Germany  came  to  a  head 
on  the  subject  of  these  inner  lands,  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  his  career  would  be  ended. 

But  he  was  of  fighting  blood,  and  as  he  turned  over 
these  things  in  his  mind,  the  recollections  of  previous 
triumphs  came  to  aid  him.  Of  victories  gained  over 
recalcitrant  officials,  warlike  kings,  neighbouring  governors, 
and  other  opponents,  both  within  and  without  his  little 
state.  He  thumped  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  vowed  that 
such  a  career  as  his  should  not  be  ignominiously  wrecked  ; 
that  as  he  had  conquered  before,  so  he  would  conquer 
again  ;  that  such  a  man  as  he  should  not  be  overthrown, 
while  he  had  brains  to  plan,  and  good  men  to  support 
him.  As  he  came  to  this  conclusion  the  dress  bugle 
sounded.  He  marched  off  to  his  room  in  good  spirits, 
and  with  a  courage  quite  undaunted. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


DINNER  IN  THE  CASTLE 

The  Private  Secretary  and  the  ex-Distriet  Commissioner 
of  Kitta  were  old  friends,  and  were  as  pleased  at  meeting 
as  men  are  when  they  come  together  in  out-of-the-way 
places. 

“  You  will  stop  in  the  Castle  till  the  steamer  comes,” 
said  the  Secretary ;  “  you  are  in  the  quarters  next  to 
mine.  And  I  hope  you  will  be  here  the  best  part  of  a 
month.  I’m  glad  to  see  you,  old  bird  !  Damn  glad  !  ” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  then,  get  me  a  drink  and  a  hot 
bath,  I  have  walked  along  that  beastly  beach  for  miles,” 
said  Adams.  “  It  was  high-water  and  the  sand  was  all 
loose,  but  I  vowed  I’d  get  in  before  dark.  I  left  my  boys 
miles  behind.  And  the  old  man  never  even  offered  me  a 
drink  !  Where’s  his  hospitality  ?  Why  does  he  draw 
five  hundred  a  year  entertainment  allowance  ?  Ex¬ 
plain,  will  you !  ” 

“  He’s  all  right,  but  he’s  awfully  worried.  The 
omission,  however,  is  easily  remedied.  Come  with  me, 
and  I’ll  get  you  something  to  dip  your  beak  into.” 

They  descended  the  big  staircase  arm-in-arm,  and 
turned  off  into  a  poorly  furnished,  ill-ventilated  room,  lit 
by  a  smelling  oil  lamp. 

“  Hi !  James  !  ”  shouted  down  the  Secretary  into  the 
courtyard.  “  Hi !  send  a  boy  to  make  hot  bath  for  Mr. 
Adams,  one  time.  Go  and  see  if  the  sentry  has  stopped 
his  loads.  If  so,  send  them  up  here.  But  first  of  all  make 
two  cocktails.  Hurry  up  !  Where’s  old  Cudjoe  and  the 
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small  girl  Adjuah,  Adams  ?  Surely  they  have  not  deserted 
you  after  all  these  years  ?  ” 

“  Well,  the  fact  is,  old  Daddy  has  suddenly  produced 
a  wife.” 

“  Sporty  old  bird !  So  I  understood.  Fancy  a 
Mrs.  Daddy  !  ” 

“  Ward  thought  he  was  certain  to  be  kept  here  ;  why, 
I  don’t  know.  He  was  nearly  knocked  out  when  he  was 
sent  on.  He  had  no  servants,  so  I  left  Cudjoe  and  Adjuah 
with  him.  I  couldn’t  see  a  lady  in  such  straits  without 
trying  to  do  something.” 

The  Secretary  shouted  with  laughter.  “  Isn’t  that 
exactly  like  old  Daddy  !  He’s  the  greatest  optimist  I 
ever  met,  bar  none  !  However,  it’s  a  good  thing  it’s 
no  worse.  He  might  have  been  sent  to  a  lonelier  place 
even  than  Kitta.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know  that  it  could  have  been  much 
worse  for  a  woman.  The  quarters  at  Kitta  are  awful — 
hot  and  stuffy,  and  haven’t  been  repaired  for  years.  Mrs. 
Ward  is  young  and  pretty  and  cheerful,  and  it  seems  hard 
luck  on  her  being  stuck  away  there.” 

“  Yes,  rotten  to  take  a  nice  girl  there,  as  you  say. 
Wish  she  was  here,  sweet  thing  !  ”  said  the  Secretary,  with 
a  sigh. 

“  You’d  lose  your  heart  as  usual,”  said  his  friend,  with 
a  chuckle.  “  But  you  would  have  to  behave  yourself ! 
I  fancy  she  is  not  the  sort  who  likes  mild  flirtations  in  the 
moonlight.  You  aren’t  as  fascinating  as  you  think,  Hall, 
my  boy  !  ” 

“  She  may  come  yet,”  said  Hall,  hopefully,  ignoring 
the  latter  remark.  “  Fancy  a  pretty  girl  being  wasted 
at  Kitta  !  ” 

“  Are  the  ladies  here  tired  of  you,  that  you  pine  for 
fresh  ones  ?  ”  demanded  Adams.  “  How  many  are 
there  ?  ” 
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Before  the  amorous  Private  Secretary  could  reply,  a 
Kroo  servant,  bearing  a  great  pail  of  water  on  his  head, 
entered  the  room,  and  half  filled  the  bath  tub.  Another 
boy  followed,  carrying  a  steaming  kettle,  and  added  its 
contents. 

“  As  a  matter  of  fact,”  said  Hall,  when  the  room  was 
quiet  again,  “  if  Ward  and  his  wife  had  landed,  the 
Governor  would  have  changed  his  mind  and  kept  them 
here,  for  the  Commissioner  is  down  with  fever.  Now,  you 
will  have  to  do  his  work  till  he  is  fit  again.  But  why 
the  devil  don’t  they  bring  those  cocktails  !  James,  hi ! 
Oh  !  there  you  are  !  What  have  you  been  doing  all  this 
time  ?  Mr.  Adams  is  half  dead,  he  hasn’t  had  a  drink 
all  day.  If  he  dies  I  shall  see  that  you  are  hanged  for  it 
and  buried  in  the  new  cemetery.” 

“  Sorry,  sah  !  ”  said  the  polite  boy,  smiling  till  he 
showed  his  beautiful  teeth.  “  I  bring  you  good  one  now.” 

“  Here’s  luck,”  said  Adams,  taking  one  of  the  pink 
tumblers.  “  By  the  way,  is  Tarleton  here  ?  I  have  a 
message  for  him  from  Mrs.  Ward.” 

“  Oh  yes,  he’s  here,”  said  Hall.  “  You’ll  see  him 
to-night.  He  and  the  Inspector-General  are  dining  with 
the  Governor.” 

“  I  suppose  he’s  hating  the  place  as  usual,  and  anxious 
to  get  out  of  it  ?  It’s  a  pity  he  couldn’t  have  gone  to 
Kitta  instead  of  Ward.  The  people  across  the  lagoon 
would  have  given  him  plenty  of  excitement  if  he  had  stirred 
them  up  a  bit.  As  it  is,  I  am  not  sure  there  won’t  be 
trouble,  although  I  had  to  tell  the  Governor  the  place  was 
quiet.  There  is  nothing  to  put  your  finger  on,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  but  I  feel  there  are 
elements  of  trouble.  I  am  not  sorry  to  be  out  of  it.  And, 
after  all,  I  am  not  sure  that  Ward  is  not  the  most  suitable 
man.  His  insight  into  the  native  mind  is  really  remark¬ 
able.” 
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“  Yes,  he  does  understand  the  blooming  heathen  in 
his  blindness,”  agreed  Hall.  “  But  here  are  your  things 
and  your  small  boy.  If  I  were  you  I’d  dress  at  once  and 
come  to  my  quarters  when  you  are  ready.  Send  your  boy 
to  James  for  anything  you  want.” 

And  remarking  that  he  had  to  see  the  Governor,  the 
Private  Secretary  departed. 

Adams  was  dressed  early,  but  instead  of  seeking  out 
his  friend,  amused  himself  by  pacing  up  and  down  the 
long  verandah.  It  was  a  great  change  from  the  stuffy, 
unfurnished  quarters  of  the  fort  at  Kitta,  to  the  large, 
airy  rooms  of  the  Castle  ;  a  change  from  the  stifling  cocoa- 
nut  grove  which  lay  between  the  fort  and  the  sea,  to  the 
breeze-blown  walls  against  which  the  waves  were  smash¬ 
ing  ;  a  change  from  the  darkness  and  silence  of  the  fort, 
broken  only  by  the  gaoler’s  altercations  with  his  wife  or 
the  challenge  of  the  sentry.  He  thought  the  difference 
between  Accra  and  London  was  hardly  greater  than  that 
between  Kitta  and  Accra. 

While  he  was  thus  meditating  the  Inspector- General 
and  Tarleton  arrived  together.  After  a  few  words  of 
greeting,  Adams  hastened  to  deliver  Eve’s  message  before 
dinner  was  announced. 

“  Did  she  say  anything  else  ?  Anything  about  me  ?  ” 
asked  Tarleton,  hurriedly. 

“  No,  that  was  all.  Hoped  you  were  well,  and  would 
write  soon.  Why  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  nothing.”  Tarleton  had  really  asked  the 
question  to  find  out  if  Eve  had  mentioned  his  brother’s 
accident  and  illness,  and  was  glad  she  had  not. 

“  Of  course  I’ll  write,”  he  said.  “  I  liked  Mrs.  Ward. 
It  was  deuced  hard  on  her  going  to  Kitta  in  that  way. 
How  does  she  like  it,  and  how  will  she  get  on  ?  ” 

“  I  hope  she  will  be  all  right.  But  it  isn’t  a  place  to 
take  a  girl  to.  She’ll  have  no  one  to  associate  with, 
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there  isn’t  another  white  woman  there.  Still,  I  don’t 
think  it’s  unhealthy,  and — but  I  really  don’t  know.” 

“  Is  there  anything  else  wrong,  then  ?  ”  asked  Tarleton; 
seeing  the  other  was  hesitating. 

“  Well,  the  place  isn’t  really  quiet,  under  the  surface. 
There  is  trouble  over  the  lagoon.  If  Ward  were  to  go 
away  into  the  bush  it  might  be  awkward.  Mrs.  Ward 
would  be  by  herself,  and  that  would  not  be  nice.” 

“  Any  chance  for  the  Hausas  ?  ”  asked  Tarleton,  the 
old  spirit  waking  in  him. 

“  I  don’t  know  of  any  specific  thing  at  this  moment, 
but  there’s  always  a  chance  that  they  may  be  wanted  in 
the  Kitta  district.  Here’s  the  Governor.” 

“  I’ll  write  to  her  to-morrow,”  said  Tarleton,  and  he 
went  forward  to  shake  hands  with  His  Excellency. 

Though  the  party  was  small  it  was  convivial.  His 
Excellency  was  the  soul  of  hospitality,  and  long  practice 
had  made  him  a  charming  host.  His  wine  was  excellent 
and  not  stinted. 

It  was  ten  o’clock  before  dinner  was  finished,  and  the 
servants  dismissed.  After  coffee  and  liqueurs,  His  Excel¬ 
lency,  instead  of  retiring  as  was  his  wont,  and  leaving  his 
guests  to  the  care  of  his  Private  Secretary,  pulled  his  chair 
closer  to  the  table.  His  jocularity  had  departed,  and  his 
face  grew  grave. 

“  And  now,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  “  I  want  to  speak  to 
you.  You  are  all  concerned  in  this  business ;  you 
especially,  Mr.  Adams,  as  the  late  District  Commissioner 
of  Kitta.  The  Inspector- General  must  be  my  chief 
adviser,  and  my  Private  Secretary,  of  course,  knows  the 
contents  of  my  despatches.  The  chief  person  concerned, 
however,  is  Captain  Tarleton.” 

“  I  am  concerned,  sir  ?  ”  queried  Tarleton,  quietly 
putting  down  his  cigar. 

“  You  are,”  said  His  Excellency  ;  “  or  you  would  not 
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be  taken  into  my  counsels.  Listen  to  me,  if  you 
please.” 

What  the  Governor  now  proceeded  to  say  was  no  news, 
of  course,  to  the  Inspector-General  or  the  Private  Secre¬ 
tary,  but  the  other  two  listened  eagerly.  Adams  at  last 
understood  why  he  had  been  ordered  to  keep  watch  for 
strangers  at  Kitta.  But  he  said  nothing,  while  His  Excel¬ 
lency  went  on  to  explain  the  misdoings  of  the  distant 
slave-raider,  and  his  own  intentions  regarding  him.  When 
he  had  finished  he  addressed  himself  directly  to  Tarleton. 

“  And  for  you,”  he  said,  “  is  reserved  the  honourable 
and  dangerous  duty  of  dealing  with  this  man.  And  I  can 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  that  of  your  Commanding 
Officer,  there  is  no  one  to  whom  it  could  be  more  safely 
entrusted.” 

He  stopped,  and  waited  for  the  young  man’s  answer. 
Both  he  and  the  Inspector-General  waited  for  some 
spirited  answer,  some  genuine  word  of  thanks.  But 
Tarleton  did  not  speak,  though  he  saw  he  was  being 
regarded  with  some  curiosity,  which  was  quickly  tinged 
with  not  a  little  surprise. 

“  It  will  be  a  service,  sir,  which  I  am  sure  Captain 
Tarleton  will  appreciate,”  said  the  Inspector-General. 
“  His  record  is  known.” 

“  So  I  understand,”  said  His  Excellency.  “  And  he 
must  give  up  everything  for  this  one  thing.  The  business 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  no  risk,  or  rather  as  little 
risk  as  possible,  must  be  run.” 

“  Am  I  to  be  kept  here,  sir,  till  the  time  comes  ?  ”  said 
Tarleton,  breaking  at  length  a  silence  which  he  felt  to  be 
growing  awkward.  “  In  Accra  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  you  will  remain  at  Accra  till  the  time  comes. 
How  long  I  cannot  say.  Weeks,  possibly  months.  You 
will  be  reserved  for  this  one  affair.” 

Tarleton’s  face  cleared.  “  Thank  you,  sir,”  he  said  ; 
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“  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  opportunity.  It  is 
the  kind  of  service  I  appreciate  above  all  others.” 

“  I  shall  depend  on  you,”  said  His  Excellency,  rather 
drily.  “  See  that  you  do  not  fail  me.  And  remember,  too, 
that  success  means  reward  and  recognition.” 

And  with  that  he  rose,  and  bade  his  guests  good¬ 
night. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


TARLETON  THINKS  THINGS  OVER 

The  Inspector-General  soon  left  the  Castle,  and  presently 
Tarleton  also  went  back  to  his  quarters,  leaving  Adams 
and  the  Private  Secretary  to  finish  a  duet  which  they  had 
already  rendered  half  a  dozen  times. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  proposed  detention 
at  Accra  would  have  caused  him  both  annoyance  and  dis¬ 
appointment.  He  hated  the  life  there  as  much  for  its 
monotony  as  for  its  contrast  with  the  free  life  of  the 
forest.  But  now  he  welcomed  it ;  to  be  at  Accra  was 
to  be  at  the  end  of  the  cable. 

He  had  gone  to  the  dinner  that  night  unconscious 
that  anything  particular  was  on  the  tapis.  The  Governor’s 
communication  and  little  speech  of  compliment  had  taken 
him  completely  by  surprise.  It  had  aroused  all  his  old 
feelings,  and  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  answering  His 
Excellency  with  spirit,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  this 
business  meant  absence  from  Accra ;  perhaps  long  absence. 
And  with  that  he  had  hesitated,  though  only  for  a  moment. 

He  thought  of  this  momentary  hesitation  now  as  he 
climbed  the  stairway  to  his  bungalow.  He  did  not  realize 
all  that  it  implied,  but  he  felt  regret  that  the  compliment 
had  not  been  received  as  it  should  have  been.  He  pulled 
forward  a  long  chair,  lit  a  cigar,  and  sat  down. 

He  looked  out  upon  the  Castle  garden,  and  the  scent 
of  the  tropical  vegetation  rose  up  through  the  warm  night 
air,  and  mingled  with  the  fumes  of  the  tobacco.  The  night 
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was  finer  than  the  day  had  been  ;  there  was  no  rain  and 
only  a  slight  mist. 

Soon  the  situation  stood  out  clear  to  his  logical  mind. 
He  realized,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  there  was  a 
possibility  of  his  being  transformed  from  an  impecunious 
soldier  to  a  man  of  riches  and  honour,  there  was  suddenly 
entrusted  to  him  a  task  as  dangerous  as  it  was  honourable. 
A  task  the  achievement  of  which  would  satisfy  even  his 
restless  ambition.  A  task  to  be  performed  at  a  great 
distance  away,  without  supports,  in  a  country  practically 
unknown,  against  an  unknown  foe.  A  service  on  which 
might  depend  peace  or  war  between  two  great  nations. 
A  task  involving  secrecy,  surprise,  and  ambush.  One 
which  would  satisfy  the  hunter’s  instinct  which  was  so 
strongly  developed  in  him. 

Early  in  his  career  on  the  Coast,  he  had  thought  out  a 
scheme,  dangerous  yet  simple,  for  dealing  with  rebellious 
villages.  He  had  observed  that  once  the  king  was  caught, 
matters  settled  themselves.  On  that  basis  he  would 
approach  and  halt  near  the  village,  with  a  small  force  of 
Hausas,  well  aware  that  he  was  watched.  At  earliest 
daybreak,  with  half  a  dozen  at  his  heels,  he  would  slip 
through  the  forest,  and  lie  at  the  very  entrance  to  the 
village  till  the  light  strengthened.  Then  he  would  break 
for  the  king’s  house,  and  seize  the  monarch  while  he  slept. 
The  frightened  villagers,  awakened  by  the  cries  of  their 
ruler,  would  find  him  in  the  hands  of  the  detested  Tarleton  ; 
and  they  would  be  informed  that  so  long  as  no  resistance 
was  offered,  their  ruler  would  be  safe. 

Matters  then  usually  quieted  down.  Not  always, 
though.  On  one  occasion,  having  delayed  his  rush  too 
long,  Tarleton  had  found  the  village  in  full  palaver,  and 
had  only  escaped  a  storm  of  slugs  by  seizing  the  king, 
a  very  obese  man,  round  the  waist,  and  turning  with  him, 
as  in  a  waltz,  each  endeavouring  to  shelter  himself  behind 
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the  other,  till  a  burst  of  soldiers  saved  them.  He  bore 
more  than  one  mark  of  such  adventures,  but  he  had  never 
failed  to  accomplish  his  mission. 

Exploits  such  as  these,  made  his  life  on  the  Coast 
tolerable.  His  reputation,  too,  was  as  high  among  the 
tribes  as  it  was  among  his  Hausas.  His  daring  and  good 
fortune  seemed  to  them  almost  uncanny.  They  were  as 
terrified  of  him  as  he  was  contemptuous  of  them.  Any 
expedition  that  he  led  was  regarded  as  bound  to  succeed. 
The  Inspector- General’s  choice  was  undoubtedly  sound. 
Tarleton  was  the  man  to  deal  with  Barbadu. 

Tarleton  reflected  as  he  smoked  in  the  pale  light  that 
some  modification  of  his  king-catching  scheme  might 
serve  him  in  the  present  instance.  He  pictured  the 
scene.  The  slipping  through  the  glades  of  the  forest, 
out  into  the  rough  country  of  the  inner  lands,  haunted 
by  the  man  who  was  causing  so  much  misery,  and  who 
threatened  so  great  an  embroilment.  The  swoop,  the 
stroke,  the  dead  bodies,  perhaps  a  smoking  village.  The 
return,  and  the  reward.  On  the  last  he  did  not  dwell  ; 
with  him  achievement  was  the  one  great  point. 

Then  his  thoughts,  diverted  perhaps  by  the  persistent 
sough  of  the  land  breeze,  wandered  away  to  the  green 
slopes  and  terraced  gardens  of  his  birthplace.  He  saw 
the  old  grey  house,  the  park,  the  spinneys,  the  clear, 
gravelly  trout  stream  bordering  the  home  farm.  He  fell 
to  planning  what  he  would  do  when  the  inheritance  was 
his.  He  would  fill  the  house  with  friends,  and  make  the 
place  what  it  had  once  been,  and  ought  to  be.  He  would 
marry  and  settle  down,  and  bring  up  his  children  to  love 
it  as  he  himself  did.  No  longer  should  people  speak  of 
it  as  “  that  beautiful  place,  the  home  of  that  queer  Mr. 
Tarleton.”  He  sat  and  thought,  and  planned,  and 
planned,  and  thought,  till  a  rain  cloud  came  up  and  the 
air  turned  chilly. 
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He  rose  stiffly,  and  as  he  did  so  a  feeling  of  shame  came 
upon  him.  He  knew  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  indulge 
in  such  dreams,  when  the  man  who  owned  all  that  he  was 
coveting,  lay  broken  indeed,  but  with  the  breath  still  in 
his  body.  Pity  came  to  him.  The  deaths  which  might 
be  his  own  did  not  seem  so  formidable.  Fever  in  a  native 
hut  with  its  quick  rise  of  temperature ;  drowning  in  a 
heavy  surf ;  the  charge  of  slugs  finding  him  at  the  head 
of  his  fighting  Hausas.  These  were  men’s  deaths.  But 
the  sick-room,  with  its  quiet  nurses,  gently  moving  blinds, 
and  smell  of  drugs,  was  terrible.  The  bitterness  departed 
from  him.  For  a  while  he  felt  sorry  and  ashamed. 

But  even  then  his  compassion  was  for  the  man  and 
not  for  the  brother.  He  felt  no  spark  of  fraternal  affec¬ 
tion.  His  resentment  was  not  a  whit  less  keen.  The 
thought  that  it  was  his  brother  who  had  used  him  so  ill, 
rankled  as  keenly  as  ever. 

He  stood  looking  into  the  darkness.  The  moon  had 
moved  on  and  the  shadows  were  black  where  they  had  been 
grey.  Then  the  words  he  had  spoken  to  Eve  on  board 
the  Lagos  recalled  themselves  with  a  suddenness  quite 
disturbing.  “  You  may  pass  years  out  here  without  any¬ 
thing  happening  to  you,  and  then  you  may  be  done  for 
in  a  moment.  And  it  always  happens  to  a  man  who 
has  something  to  lose.”  He  shivered  and  poured  himself 
out  some  whisky.  Then  he  pulled  himself  together 
and  threw  the  whisky  away.  He  undressed,  turned  out 
the  lamp,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

But  other  eyes  had  been  keen  enough,  and  the 
momentary  hesitation  which  had  seemed  nothing  to 
Tarleton  had  been  quite  appreciated  by  the  Governor, 
who  held,  the  next  morning,  a  short  but  pithy  conversation 
with  the  Inspector- General.  His  Excellency  inquired  if 
the  other  had  noticed  anything  peculiar  in  the  manner 
of  the  man  they  had  selected.  The  Inspector-General 
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replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  Governor  then  remarked 
there  must  be  no  bungling,  and  that  if  there  were  the 
least  probability  of  Tarleton’s  showing  any  half-hearted¬ 
ness,  the  affair  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  keener, 
though  perhaps  less  capable  man. 

“  Of  all  things  in  this  damp  and  enervating  climate,” 
said  the  Governor,  “  I  dread  slackness  most.  And  more 
especially  the  slackness  born  of  waiting.  I  repeat,  Mr. 
Inspector-General,  if  there  is  any  prospect  of  this  officer’s 
deterioration — losing  interest,  growing  stale,  if  you  like 
— it  will  be  far  better  to  send  him  into  Ashanti  country 
at  once,  and  find  some  one  else,  who,  though  perhaps  not 
so  able,  will  devote  himself  to  the  matter,  body  and  soul.” 

“  What  you  say,  sir,”  said  the  Inspector-General,  “  is 
correct.  Absolutely.  I  realize  to  the  full  the  danger  of 
which  you  speak.  But  I  assure  you  that  Captain  Tarleton 
is  par  excellence  the  man  you  require.  He  is  keenness 
itself.  In  these  matters  he  is  a  specialist.  You  know,  sir, 
what  the  natives  call  him  ?  ” 

The  Governor  shook  his  head.  “  The  king-catcher,  sir. 
His  reputation  amongst  the  people  is  extraordinary.  He 
has  never  failed  to  carry  through  the  most  difficult  affairs. 
I  cannot  believe  he  will  fail  us  now.  If  this  business  can 
be  done,  he  will  do  it.” 

“  But  that  hesitation,”  insisted  the  Governor.  “  His 
answer  was  not  the  answer  of  a  man  of  mettle.  It  was 
not  the  answer  of  a  man  with  a  single  purpose.  I  paid 
him  a  very  high  compliment.  He  did  not  respond  as  a 
man  should.” 

“  True,  sir.  But  the  hesitation  was  only  for  a  moment. 
He  was  keen  enough  afterwards.  It  is  the  kind  of  service 
in  which  he  delights.  If  I  may  offer  my  advice  ” — and  the 
Colonel  bowed  his  acknowledgments  to  His  Excellency’s 
friendly  little  nod — “  you  will  not  change  the  arrange¬ 
ments.  I  will  keep  a  strict  watch,  and  will  have  an 
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understudy  ready.  But  that  one  will  be  wanted  I  do  not 
believe.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  His  Excellency,  slowly,  and  some¬ 
what  reluctantly.  “  I  must  leave  the  matter  in  your 
hands.  The  situation  is  clear.  I  cannot  go  against  your 
opinion  so  strongly  expressed.  I  cannot  help  myself. 
But  do  not  fail  me.  Do  not  fail  me.”  And  with  that 
he  closed  the  interview  not  altogether  convinced,  but 
not  feeling  justified  in  offering  further  opposition. 


CHAPTER  XV 


KITTA  AGAIN 

Considering  that  the  time  of  year  was  unhealthy,  the 
weeks  following  upon  the  departure  of  Adams  on  his 
midnight  journey  to  Accra,  had  treated  Ward  and  Eve 
fairly  kindly. 

The  three-hundred-year-old  Fort  made  a  not  un¬ 
pleasant  home.  It  was  in  the  fort,  indeed,  that  the 
whole  idea  of  government  centred.  It  kept  the  district 
going,  as  much  as  the  great  underground  tank  in  the 
courtyard  had  kept  the  occupants  of  the  building  going, 
in  the  days  when  hostile  peoples  swarmed  up  to  its  very 
walls.  All  business,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  post 
office,  was  transacted  within  it,  and  except  for  the  two  or 
three  hours  of  the  mid-day  siesta,  people  were  continually 
coming  and  going. 

The  official  day  began  at  eight,  but  for  two  hours 
before  that  the  Fort  was  astir.  At  six  the  Hausa  guard 
went  to  the  lines,  leaving  a  sentry  on  duty ;  the  gaoler 
appeared,  unlocked  the  cell  doors,  and  brought  out  his 
prisoners.  A  couple  of  hours  later  the  Customs  clerk 
and  the  Court  clerk  arrived  ;  the  sergeant  brought  up 
defaulters,  and  the  gaoler  departed  with  his  charges  to 
work  in  the  garden.  By  ten  o’clock  there  was  a  regular 
stir  and  bustle.  The  Court  was  opened,  and  Ward  tried 
first  criminal,  then  civil  cases,  and  this  part  of  his  work 
always  interested  him,  for  it  is  in  listening  to  these  cases 
that  the  European  gets  his  clearest  glimpses  into  the 
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workings  of  the  native  mind.  At  eleven  every  one  knocked 
off  for  breakfast,  while  the  snn  poured  down  its  glare  and 
heat  on  the  white  walls,  and  the  sharp  sea-breeze  shook 
the  palms. 

From  two  o’clock  till  three  Ward  received  any  native 
who  wished  to  see  him  privately,  which  many  of  them  did  ; 
and  with  this  hour  nothing  was  allowed  to  interfere.  Then 
came  interviews  with  chiefs  from  villages  across  the 
lagoon,  complaints  from  the  fishing  hamlets,  from  the 
town  chiefs  ;  in  fact,  any  business  that  might  arise.  At 
five  o’clock  the  official  day  closed.  Ward  counted  up  the 
money  received  by  the  two  clerks  for  Custom  and  Court 
dues,  and  locked  it  away  in  the  safe  ;  Mr.  Johnson  brought 
in,  fed,  and  washed  his  prisoners,  and  shut  them  up.  By 
six  o’clock  the  clerks  were  gone,  the  Hausas  back  in  the 
guard-room,  the  great  gate  locked ;  and  Mr.  Johnson, 
out  of  his  blue  serge  uniform,  was  strolling  about  wrapped 
in  a  native  cloth.  Everything  was  ready  for  the  coming 
night. 

All  this  little  official  life  Eve  enjoyed  immensely.  It 
was  so  new,  so  absolutely  unlike  anything  she  had  imagined, 
that,  embued  as  she  was  with  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
and  love  of  the  unknown,  she  could  not  help  but  appre¬ 
ciate  it. 

She  liked  her  walks  with  Ward  in  the  evenings,  when 
the  natives,  who  had  never  ceased  to  admire  her  and 
were  constantly  sending  her  small  presents  of  fruit  and 
fish,  smiled  and  bowed  as  she  passed.  She  grew  to  know 
two  of  the  chiefs,  Mensah  and  Tamaklo,  quite  well,  and 
sometimes  she  went  with  her  husband  to  visit  them,  on 
which  occasions  she  was  received  with  much  politeness, 
and  given  fresh  palm  wine  to  drink  ;  a  delicious  beverage 
tasting  like  the  sweetest  and  sharpest  home-made  ginger 
beer.  A  state  umbrella  was  held  over  her  whilst  she  sat 
in  their  compounds,  and  she  was  never  allowed  to  leave 
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without  some  small  gift,  and  the  escort  of  the  chiefs  back 
to  the  Fort.  And  the  return  visits  were  solemn  and 
interesting,  when  her  visitors  sat  silent  and  upright,  a 
prey  to  rigid  etiquette,  and  drank  tea  from  her  thin  china 
cups,  sipping  with  their  spoons  till  the  cups  were  empty. 
She  even  mastered  the  Awoonah  greeting,  a  complicated 
performance  where  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  saluting 
parties  were  placed  together  and  freed  with  a  snap. 

The  domestic  life  she  found  equally  interesting.  Old 
Cudjoe  the  cook,  who  did  great  things  on  the  windy 
battlements  with  a  couple  of  pots  and  pans,  and  a  burning 
log  supported  by  two  stones,  the  crazy  kitchen  being  used 
by  him  as  a  store-house  ;  the  elfish  Adjuah,  sharp  as  a 
needle,  of  a  wondrous  quaintness  and  devoted  to  her 
mistress  ;  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  waspish  wife  of  the  fat  gaoler, 
who  bullied  her  unfortunate  husband  till  he  cried  and 
assaulted  him  with  but  slight  provocation. 

And  last  but  not  least,  the  country  itself.  The  tropical 
vegetation  on  the  sandbank ;  the  sea  and  the  great 
shining  lagoon  ;  the  surpassing  sunsets  ;  the  big,  dim 
stars  ;  the  lop-sided  Southern  Cross.  West  Africa  called 
to  her,  and  she  responded. 

All  these  things  stood  by  her  when  things  went  amiss, 
and  disadvantages  pressed  upon  her.  When  Adjuah 
smashed  the  little  silver  clock,  when  the  rains  and  mist 
plunged  every  one  in  a  chilly  depression,  when  the  room 
at  night  was  filled  with  a  whirling  mass  of  big  bisects 
which  dropped  their  wings  into  the  soup,  and  covered  the 
food  and  table-cloth  with  their  fat,  greasy  bodies.  When 
the  damp  spotted  and  stained  her  most  valued  things, 
when  the  mail  went  wrong,  and  she  had  no  news  from  home, 
she  still  felt  that  the  good  outweighed  the  bad. ! 

But  after  the  novelty  had  worn  off,  the  want  of  occupa¬ 
tion  w^as  terribly  felt.  There  was  no  active  occupation 
for  her.  After  she  had  helped  Adjuah  to  dust  the  rooms, 
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her  house  business  for  the  day  was  over.  She  could  not 
go  to  market ;  old  Cudjoe  did  that,  paying  with  three¬ 
penny  bits,  and  cowrie  shells.  She  could  not  go  on  to  the 
battlements  and  cook.  Breakfast  was  the  one  event  of 
the  morning,  and  after  that  she  read,  or  worked,  or  wrote 
letters.  Then  came  tea,  and  a  walk  with  Ward  along  the 
sea  edge,  or  a  call  upon  Mr.  Amerdine.  Then  dinner 
and  the  long,  dark  evenings.  The  great  moment  of  the 
week  was  the  coming  of  the  mail  with  the  letters  and  news¬ 
papers  brought  by  runner  from  Accra.  Since  her  arrival 
a  few  steamers  had  come  and  gone,  but  they  had  landed 
no  white  passengers. 

Fortunately,  in  addition  to  good  looks,  Eve  was 
blessed  with  a  stout  heart,  and  sound  body,  and  the  climate 
affected  her  but  little ;  possibly  because  the  Fort  was 
free  of  mosquitos.  When  she  received  a  letter  from 
Tarleton  telling  her  of  the  happenings  in  Accra,  of  what 
parties  were  toward,  and  of  the  dinners  at  the  Castle, 
even  though  for  a  moment  she  felt  envious,  she  thrust 
the  feeling  aside,  and  told  herself  that  she  was  glad  she 
had  come  to  the  Coast,  and  that  there  were  many  worse 
places  than  Kitta.  And  she  meant  what  she  said. 

One  morning  some  weeks  after  she  had  landed,  she 
was  sitting  on  the  battlements,  awaiting  the  return  of 
her  husband  from  his  Court.  The  sandbank  on  which  the 
town  and  Fort  were  built,  was  enveloped  in  a  thick, 
white  mist,  which  swirled  and  twisted,  and  opened  and 
shut,  allowing  a  glimpse,  first  in  one  direction  and  then 
in  another,  in  a  curious  and  interesting  way.  Suddenly 
it  opened  right  before  her,  and  for  a  moment  she  had  a 
clear  view  of  a  palm  tree  and  a  white  wave,  and  a  tossing 
canoe.  Then  it  closed  again. 

“  Magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam  of  perilous 
seas,”  Eve  murmured.  “  Oh  !  there  you  are,  Hugh  !  ” 

“  Looking  at  the  ‘  smokes,’  old  girl  ?  ”  he  said.  “  They 
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are  always  about  at  this  time  of  the  year.  This  one  ought 
to  be  going  now,  it’s  eleven  o’clock.”  Even  as  he  spoke 
the  mists  drew  together,  swirled,  and  vanished,  leaving 
the  country-side  clear. 

Eve  got  up  and  slipped  her  arm  through  his.  “  Look 
at  Mr.  Johnson,”  she  said. 

In  the  courtyard  below  two  prisoners  were  drawing 
water  from  the  huge  tank,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
gaoler.  Through  the  trap-door  the  shiny  black  water 
was  plainly  visible. 

“  Tank  full,  sah,”  called  Mr.  Johnson,  catching  sight 
of  Ward.  He  was  very  fat,  very  black,  and  wheezed  when 
he  spoke.  “  Plenty  water  here,  sah.  Rain  finish  soon 
now.  Going  to  be  very  hot,  sah.  We  don’t  get  no  more 
rain  ’cept  p’raps  a  big  tornado.” 

“  All  the  same  you  need  not  waste  the  water,”  said 
Ward  ;  “  that  man  is  spilling  it  all  over  the  place.” 

Before  Mr.  Johnson  could  shake  the  delinquent,  which 
was  his  usual  mode  of  enforcing  discipline,  his  wife  wrapped 
in  a  blue  cloth,  whipped  out  of  her  quarters,  just  under¬ 
neath  the  Commissioner’s  own,  pushed  her  husband 
aside  with  some  violence,  and  seized  a  bucket  nearly  full 
of  water.  At  the  same  moment  Adjuah  appeared,  stealing 
along  by  the  wall,  and  with  a  yell,  she,  too,  grabbed  the 
pail.  There  was  a  shrill  altercation,  and  they  both  let  go 
the  bucket,  which  fell  on  the  bare  foot  of  the  gaoler’s  wife. 
She  clutched  her  ankle,  and  hopped  screaming  into  her 
quarters,  while  Adjuah  laughed  hoarsely  and  bolted. 

The  gaoler  picked  up  his  official  cap,  which  had  fallen 
off,  and  smiled  deprecatingly  at  Ward. 

“  My  wife  not  see  you,  sah,”  he  said  in  apology. 

“  Tell  her  to  be  careful  what  she  is  doing,”  said  Ward. 

The  gaoler’s  domestic  arrangements  were  a  source  of 
annoyance,  even  while  they  amused  him. 

“  That  was  really  Adjuali’s  fault,”  said  Eve.  “  She 
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leads  Mrs.  Johnson  an  awful  life.  They  are  as  jealous  as 
possible  of  each  other.” 

“  Oh,  well,  Mrs.  Johnson  is  only  getting  a  taste  herself 
of  the  treatment  she  metes  out  to  her  wretched  husband,” 
said  Ward,  with  a  laugh.  “  Come,  let’s  have  breakfast.” 

“  Mr.  Amerdine  has  sent  us  some  crayfish  from  the 
lagoon,”  said  Eve.  “  I  am  afraid  things  aren’t  going  very 
well  for  him.  He  looked  very  worried.” 

“  I’m  sorry  for  that.  I’ll  see  if  anything  can  be  done. 
He’s  a  kind  old  beggar.  Where’s  that  Adjuah  ?  Tell 
her  to  fill  my  bath  tub,  while  I  make  myself  a  cocktail, 
there’s  a  dear.” 

He  went  to  the  sideboard,  and  into  a  tumbler  put  a 
wineglassful  of  water,  and  a  lump  of  sugar.  Then,  taking 
a  five-pronged  swizzle-stick  cut  from  a  bush  in  the  Fort 
garden,  he  swizzled  up  the  sugar.  Then  he  partly  filled 
the  wineglass  with  whisky  and  added  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  Angostura  bitters,  and  throwing  the  whole  concoction 
into  the  long  tumbler,  swizzled  it  up  into  a  mass  of  pink 
foam,  and  swallowed  it.  His  eyes  grew  brighter,  and  he 
said,  “  Ah  !  ” 

Instead  of  the  usual  tasteless  Gold  Coast  meal,  the 
mid-day  breakfast  was  quite  appetizing.  Soup,  delicious 
fish,  crayfish,  a  fat  young  turkey,  tomatoes,  and,  of  all 
things  in  the  world,  a  small  plate  of  watercress.  In 
the  Fort  garden  was  a  little  patch  of  sand,  always  wet, 
wherein  grew  the  watercress  ;  how  it  had  got  there,  who 
planted  it,  no  one  knew,  but  in  the  dearth  of  fresh 
vegetables,  successive  Commissioners  had  cherished  it. 
Also  it  was  a  great  curiosity.  Who  knew  where  the  next 
patch  might  be  ! 

The  meal  over,  Ward  lit  his  pipe  and  looked  round 
him  complacently.  The  quarters,  poor  as  they  were,  had 
somewhat  improved  since  Eve’s  occupation.  Though 
the  cracks  in  the  floor  were  still  unmended,  thick  native 
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mats  had  been  spread  over  them,  through  which  the  shrill 
tones  of  the  gaoler’s  wife  were  hardly  audible.  The  door¬ 
ways  between  the  rooms  were  draped  with  coloured  native 
cloths,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  a  handy  man  when  his 
wife  was  not  harrying  him,  had  made  a  couple  of  tables 
out  of  packing  cases,  which,  covered  with  cloths,  looked 
quite  passable.  The  broken  sofa,  too,  was  mended,  and 
furnished  with  cushions  stuffed  with  grass  ;  there  were  a 
couple  of  native  stools,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Amerdine,  and  a  few 
leopard  and  monkey  skins  lying  about.  The  glass  on 
the  rough  sideboard  was  properly  cleaned,  and  there  were 
bunches  of  flowers  in  jugs,  and  native  cooking  pots. 
Altogether,  compared  with  its  previous  condition,  the 
room  was  the  abode  of  elegance.  Nothing,  however, 
could  kill  the  curious  vault-like  appearance  of  the  hard 
white  walls,  the  black  dado,  and  ceiling.  The  effect  was 
almost  Futurist. 

But,  with  all  their  increased  look  of  comfort,  the 
quarters  were  desperately  uncomfortable.  The  Fort  was 
to  leeward  of  the  town,  consequently  the  wind  brought 
with  it  the  native  smells  and  smoke.  Again,  in  the  path 
of  the  breeze,  was  a  big  cluster  of  cocoanut  palms,  which 
discounted  much  of  its  freshness.  Later  on,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  recognizing  these  disadvantages,  built  a  new 
bungalow  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  and  well  outside  it. 

Eve  rose  from  the  table  and  yawned.  “  What  are  you 
going  to  do  this  afternoon,  Hugh  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  I  have  some  Court  work  to  finish,  and  one  or  two 
odds  and  ends.  Some  strange  men  were  in  the  town 
yesterday,  but  they  have  not  been  seen  to-day,  so  I  suppose 
they  have  gone  again.” 

“  I  wonder  why  the  Governor  is  so  interested  in  any 
strangers  coming  here  ?  He  might  as  well  tell  you  the 
reason,  don’t  you  think  ?  ” 

“  I  wish  he  would.  I  haven’t  an  idea  what  it  all 
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means,  and  I  hate  working  in  the  dark,”  said  Ward.  “  I 
was  sorry  to  hear  to-day  that  Chief  Toby  has  come  back 
to  Kitta.  He  is  a  troublesome  man.”  And  he  began  to 
whistle. 

“  Oh  !  don’t  do  that,”  cried  Eve  ;  “  my  head  aches; 
and  the  noise  goes  right  through  it.  What  shall  we  do 
when  you  have  finished  your  work  ?  Can’t  we  go  to  the 
place  where  they  breed  all  that  poultry  ?  I  should  like  to 
try  some  chicken  farming.” 

Ward  jumped  at  the  idea.  He  was  only  too  glad  that 
she  should  find  some  occupation. 

“  Right.  But  see  here,”  he  said,  “  don’t  bother  about 
wretched  chickens.  You’ll  never  do  anything  with  them, 
or  ducks  either.  Get  some  fine  young  turkeys  and  fatten 
them.  We’ll  send  them  to  Accra  for  Christmas,  some  as 
presents,  some  for  sale.” 

“  Captain  Tarleton  shall  have  one,”  said  Eve,  roused 
to  fresh  interest ;  “he  is  always  sending  me  books  and 
papers.” 

“  The  Governor  shall  have  the  biggest  and  fattest,” 
Ward  said  ;  “  and  the  head  of  every  department  shall 
have  one.  We  shall  get  quite  popular.” 

“  That’s  settled,  then.  Get  your  work  over  as  soon 
as  you  can.  And  I’ll  go  and  tell  Mr.  Johnson  to  fence 
off  a  piece  of  the  garden.” 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  LAGOON 

“  For  getting  drunk  and  calling  the  chief  names  in  the 
street,”  said  Ward,  some  weeks  later,  “  the  prisoner  will 
pay  a  fine  of  £1 .  For  beating  the  policeman,  and  tearing 
his  cap  he  will  pay  a  fine  of  10s. — altogether  £1  10s.  0<A 
If  the  prisoner  had  not  begged  the  chief’s  pardon  for 
insulting  him,  I  should  have  sent  him  to  prison.  Is  there 
anything  else  ?  No  ?  That’s  all,  then.” 

“  Court  rise,”  shouted  the  Inspector.  The  chief 
whose  dignity  had  been  impaired  rose  up  and  bowed; 
and  went,  with  his  attendants  down  the  steep  wooden 
staircase  into  the  street.  Ward  closed  the  Record  Book, 
and  went  out  by  a  private  door  on  the  battlements  ; 
while  the  prisoner,  in  company  with  the  policeman,  dis- 
I  appeared  down  the  inside  staircase  leading  to  the  cells, 
until  such  time  as  his  fine  should  be  paid. 

On  returning  to  his  quarters,  Ward  found  Eve  in 
altercation  with  Adjuah. 

“  Hugh,  do  come  and  talk  to  this  wretched  child,” 

!  Eve  cried.  “  Her  father  tells  me  she  ran  away  yesterday, 
and  was  gone  for  four  hours.  And  was  eventually  found 
playing  in  the  market  place.  But  that’s  not  all.  She  has 
sold  the  dress  I  made  her  for  sixpence,  and  bought  sugar 
cane  with  the  money.” 

Ward  looked  at  Adjuah.  She  always  put  him  in  mind 
of  a  weasel,  she  was  so  very  quick,  so  very  thin,  and  so 
:  very  bright  eyed.  At  the  moment  she  was  wearing  a 
cheap,  blue  cloth  wrapped  round  her  skinny  little  body, 
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and  a  handkerchief  tied  over  her  head,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  projecting  ends  formed  a  couple  of  horns. 

“  What  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself  ?  ”  he  said 
severely. 

Adjuah  sulked,  twisted  her  ankles  together,  put  a 
finger  in  her  mouth,  and  stared  at  the  floor. 

“  Don’t  stand  looking  at  the  floor.  Answer  me. 
What  do  you  mean  by  it  ?  ” 

Adjuah  looked  up.  She  saw  a  twinkle  in  her  master’s 
eye.  Her  white  teeth  and  eyeballs  glittered,  and  twisting 
away,  she  bolted  out  of  the  room.  Ward  shouted  with 
laughter. 

“  It’s  all  very  well,”  said  Eve,  laughing  too,  “  but  I 
can’t  do  anything  with  her.  I  can’t  think  why  Cudjoe 
does  not  whip  her,  he  is  always  grumbling  about  her 
goings  on.” 

She  did  not  understand  that  the  old  man  having  once 
handed  Adjuah  over  to  Ward,  would  not  touch  her,  though 
she  was  his  own  daughter,  without  Ward’s  permission. 

“  Don’t  let  her  bother  you,”  said  Ward.  “  Come  and 
walk  with  me  round  the  town  after  breakfast.  I  want  to 
have  another  look  at  the  lagoon.  It  worries  me.  It 
crops  up  everywhere.  Two  cases  in  Court  were  indirectly 
connected  with  it  this  morning.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Eve,  “  I  should  like  to  see  it  too.  I 
haven’t  been  there  for  nearly  a  fortnight.” 

So  when  it  was  cooler  they  started  off.  They  walked 
along  the  sandy  main  street,  between  clumps  of  brown 
huts,  with  their  surrounding  courtyards.  On  the  sea 
side  were  the  more  pretentious  buildings,  on  the  lagoon 
side  narrow  tortuous  alleys  ran  between  the  native 
huts  down  to  the  water.  There  "were  plenty  of  little  shade 
trees,  and  the  street  was  quite  clean.  Then  they  climbed 
the  steep,  bent-covered  sand  dune,  from  the  top  of  which 
a  clear  view  could  be  obtained. 
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Before  them  lay  the  great  sheet  of  water,  unbroken  and 
unruffled  in  the  afternoon  sun.  It  shone  with  a  pearly 
opalescent  glow.  Long  flights  of  birds  were  crossing  it 
and  winging  their  way  out  to  sea.  A  fleet  of  thirty  large 
canoes  were  coming  over  from  the  mainland,  and  were 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  town.  Altogether  it  was  a  very 
picturesque  sight. 

But  it  was  not  the  beauty  of  the  scene  that  evoked 
an  exclamation  of  astonishment  from  Ward.  What 
astonished  him  was  the  way  in  which  the  water  had 
encroached,  since  his  last  visit.  Then  there  had  been  a 
wide  margin  of  sand.  Now  it  was  right  up  to  the  houses. 

“  Good  Lord  !  Where  does  it  all  come  from  !  ”  he 
said.  The  silent,  stealthy  approach  of  the  water  was 
awe  inspiring  even  to  an  unimaginative  man  such  as  he. 

“We  shall  have  to  go  back  the  way  we  came,”  said 
Eve.  “  There’s  no  room  by  the  water’s  edge.” 

After  standing  for  some  time  longer  looking  at  the 
huge  expanse,  they  descended  the  slope  again,  and  re¬ 
traced  their  steps  along  the  main  street,  turning  off  down 
one  of  the  alleys  not  very  far  from  the  Fort.  As  they 
neared  its  end,  a  tumult  broke  out  and  they  quickened 
their  pace  to  a  run,  coming  out  on  to  a  little  semi-circular 
beach,  crowded  with  people. 

The  fleet  of  canoes  seen  from  the  rise,  was  just  arriving. 
As  the  bows  touched  the  shore,  the  waiting  people  with 
yells  and  shouts,  threw  themselves  upon  them.  Plunging 
into  the  water  up  to  their  waists,  they  tried  to  drag  the 
canoemen  from  their  boats,  and  thrust  them  into  the 
stores  lining  the  beach,  the  doors  of  which  stood  wide 
open. 

The  noise  and  confusion  were  tremendous.  At  least  a 
dozen  canoes  were  upset,  and  their  produce  thrown  into 
the  water.  Many  of  the  unlucky  occupants  were  half 
buried  under  their  own  boats  ;  others  appeared  in  danger 
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of  being  torn  in  pieces.  A  few  police  were  there,  but  were 
quite  helpless.  They  were  knocked  down,  or  thrown  aside 
into  the  mud. 

Eve,  quite  terrified,  seized  Ward’s  arm.  He  pushed 
her  behind  him.  To  all  appearances  there  was  the 
makings  of  a  first-class  riot.  Then  amidst  the  confusion, 
a  voice  at  his  shoulder  said,  “  Bring  Mrs.  Ward  in  here, 
Mr.  Commissioner,”  and  the  friendly  hand  of  Mr.  Amerdine 
helped  to  pull  Eve  into  the  store,  in  front  of  which  she 
had  been  standing,  and  which  belonged  to  him. 

“  Come  in.  Come  in,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  calmly, 
though  he  could  hardly  make  his  voice  audible.  “  Do 
not  fear.  It  is  not’ing.  It  is  but  trade  catching.” 

Ward  rushed  into  the  fray,  and  Eve  sat  down  on  a 
wooden  chair.  She  quickly  recovered  herself,  and  watched 
the  disturbance  with  much  interest.  She  saw  her  husband 
thrust  himself  into  the  press,  and  try  to  stop  the  quarrelling 
and  fighting  men. 

“  Can’t  you  go  and  help  my  husband  ?  ”  she  cried, 
turning  to  Mr.  Amerdine. 

He  took  no  notice,  he  too  went  suddenly  crazy.  He 
danced  and  waved  his  arms.  Then  a  man  tore  himself 
from  the  crowd,  and  jumped  into  the  store,  bringing  with 
him  a  load  of  raw  rubber. 

“  Bravo  !  Bravo  !  Good  !  ”  cried  Mr.  Amerdine, 
and  seizing  the  package  he  dumped  it  down  in  a  corner. 
The  man  smiled,  drew  a  hand  across  his  bleeding  nose, 
and  plunged  again  into  the  crowd,  cheered  on  by  Mr. 
Amerdine. 

“  My  best  catcher  !  ”  said  that  gentleman,  intensely. 

“  What  does  it  mean  ?  What  is  it  all  about  ?  ” 
demanded  Eve.  “  Oh  !  look  at  Hugh  !  ” 

Ward  had  collared  an  enormous  negro  engaged  in 
grinding  a  smaller  man’s  face  into  the  mud.  He  pulled 
off  the  assailant,  who  turned  furiously  upon  him  ;  then, 
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recognizing  the  Commissioner,  he  Heel  howling.  At  the 
same  moment  the  police  sergeant,  blowing  his  whistle, 
appeared  with  a  reinforcement  of  half  a  dozen  men.  The 
mob  dispersed,  and  the  traders  vanished  into  their  stores 
and  shut  their  doors.  Ward  was  left  alone  except  for 
the  canoemen,  the  innocent  cause  of  all  the  disturbance. 
These  picked  themselves  out  of  the  mud,  and  gathered 
into  heaps  their  damaged  and  scattered  produce. 

“  In  the  name  of  all  the  devils,  what  does  this  mean  ?  ” 
said  Ward,  striding  into  the  store.  He  was  furiously 
angry,  breathless,  and  covered  with  mud  ;  his  collar  and 
tie  were  torn  off,  his  face  was  scratched. 

“  Dis  is  trade  catching,”  repeated  Mr.  Amerdine. 

“  Oh,  Hugh,  do  look  at  yourself !  ”  cried  Eve.  “  You 
aren’t  hurt,  are  you  ?  ” 

“Not  a  bit,  but  I’m  devilish  annoyed.  Now,  Mr. 
Amerdine,  I’ll  ask  you  to  explain,  please.” 

Mr.  Amerdine’s  explanation  was  as  follows.  In 
previous  years  the  loaded  canoes  had  grounded  a  long 
way  from  the  town,  and  the  merchants  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  send  their  men  to  meet,  and  perhaps  help,  the 
sweating  owners  toiling  over  the  sand  with  the  heavy 
packages ;  and  also  to  persuade  them  to  bring  their 
merchandise  to  their  respective  masters.  This  had  all 
been  very  well,  and  the  persuasion  really  peaceful ;  but 
as  the  waters  of  the  lagoon  had  increased  and  increased, 
and  crept  and  crept  towards  the  town,  this  “  catching  of 
the  trade,”  as  it  was  called,  had  developed  into  a  regular 
scandal,  and  was  nothing  more  than  an  assault  upon  the 
unfortunate  arrivals,  culminating  in  the  scene  which 
Ward  had  chanced  to  witness.  All  this  Mr.  Amerdine 
explained  in  his  slow,  heavy  way. 

“It  is  der  fault  of  der  lagoon,  Mr.  Commissioner,” 
he  said  in  conclusion.  “  Never,  all  der  long  time  I  have 
been  here,  have  I  observed  it  so  full.  Some  time  ago  der 
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traders,  myself  among  dem,  agreed  dere  must  be  no  more 
catching.  It  is  bad  for  all  of  us.  But  der  water  creep  and 
creep,  and  all  persons  lose  dere  heads  again.” 

“  I  don’t  see  why  that  should  make  the  people  fight,” 
said  Ward,  shortly. 

“  All  der  bad  men  of  der  town  now  come  and  join  in. 
In  der  crowd  it  cannot  be  seen  who  is  who.  Dey  fight, 
and  steal.  But  to-day  was  der  worst  I  have  ever 
seen.” 

“  I  will  put  a  stop  to  it  altogether,”  said  the  angry 
Commissioner.  “  I’ll  put  a  police  guard  on  the  beach  and 
not  let  any  one  go  near  the  next  canoes  that  arrive.  And 
if  that  is  not  enough  I’ll  send  the  Hausas.  A  notice  shall 
be  sent  to  the  chiefs  to-night.” 

A  small  knot  of  men  appeared  on  the  further  end  of  the 
little  beach. 

“  Here  are  two  of  der  chiefs,  and  Mr.  Auguste,  the 
interpreter,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine. 

“  If  you  please,  sah,”  said  Mr.  Auguste,  approaching, 
“  these  chiefs  would  be  willing  to  speak  to  you.  They 
have  been  to  the  Fort,  but  not  finding  you,  they  have 
come  here.  Chief  Tamaklo,  and  Chief  Mensah.” 

Ward  shook  hands.  Both  the  chiefs  were  grave  and 
dignified  men.  Then  he  pulled  a  long  chair  from  Mr. 
Amerdine’s  store,  and  sat  down.  The  chiefs  seated  them¬ 
selves  on  the  stools  carried  by  their  stool-bearers. 

“  What  do  they  want  ?  ”  Ward  asked. 

“  They  say,  sah,  they  do  not  want  to  talk  for  long. 
They  want  to  complain  about  the  lagoon.  They  are 
glad  you  have  seen  what  happens  when  the  trade  comes. 
It  is  a  great  trouble  to  the  town,  and  bad  for  everybody. 
People  across  the  lagoon  make  complaint.  The  chiefs 
want  to  know  what  the  Government  will  do  ?  ” 

“  I  also  am  shocked,”  said  Ward.  “  I  never  saw 
such  a  disgraceful  business  in  my  life.  Anybody  would 
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think  the  Government  had  never  been  near  the  place  at 
all.  It  shall  certainly  be  stopped.” 

Mr.  Auguste  interpreted  Ward’s  words,  but  it  was 
clear  that  the  chiefs  were  not  satisfied.  They  looked  at 
one  another. 

“  The  chiefs  would  be  willing  to  say,  sah,”  went  on 
Mr.  Auguste,  who  always  employed  this  formula,  “  that 
they  did  not  mean  to  ask  how  the  quarrelling  was  to  be 
put  down,  but  how  the  water  was  to  be  got  rid  of.  That  is 
what  is  troubling  them.” 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know.  But  I  suppose  if  there  is  no 
more  rain,  it  will  gradually  go  back.  Don’t  they  think 
so?” 

Before  the  chiefs  could  answer,  one  of  the  attendants 
cried  out  something  in  a  loud  voice,  but  was  instantly 
stopped.  Mr.  Amerdine  turned  hastily,  and  went  into  his 
store. 

“  It’s  getting  dark  now,”  said  Ward,  “  and  see  what  a 
mess  I’m  in.  It’s  no  time  or  place  to  talk  these  matters 
over.  Come  to  the  Fort  to-morrow,  and  we’ll  discuss 
what  is  best  to  be  done.” 

The  chiefs  rose,  handed  their  stools  to  their  stool- 
bearers,  and  bowing  very  politely  to  Ward,  they  departed. 

“  Come,  Eve,  let’s  get  back,”  said  Ward,  also  rising. 
“  Good-night,  Mr.  Amerdine.” 

“  Will  you  come  to  dinner,  to-morrow,  Mr.  Amer¬ 
dine  ?  ”  said  Eve.  “  No  ?  Well,  the  next  night  then  ? 
That’s  right.  Good-night. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  PALAVER  WITH  THE  CHIEFS 

The  next  day  was  hot  and  foggy.  As  Mr.  Johnson  had 
remarked,  the  rains  were  slacking.  About  two  o’clock 
there  was  a  stir  in  the  road  outside  the  Fort,  and  the 
sentry  came  out  of  the  guard-room. 

The  chiefs  of  the  town  with  their  attendants  and 
elders,  entered  the  courtyard.  There  they  were  met  by 
Mr.  Auguste,  who  greeted  them  with  much  politeness  and 
sat  them  down  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall.  He  then  came 
up  on  to  the  battlements  and  found  Ward  half  asleep  on 
his  camp  bed. 

“  The  chiefs  would  be  willing  to  see  you  on  the  lagoon 
palaver,  sah,”  he  announced. 

“It  is  pretty  cool  to  say  they  would  be  ‘  willing  ’  to 
see  you  !  ”  said  Eve,  joining  them.  She  had  finished 
her  siesta  and  had  been  aroused  by  the  bustle  ;  she  felt 
her  husband’s  dignity  was  threatened. 

“  That’s  only  Mr.  Auguste’s  way  of  putting  it,”  said 
Ward.  “  He  means  that  they  wish  to  see  me.  Isn’t  that 
so,  Mr.  Auguste  ?  ” 

Mr.  Auguste  smilingly  assented.  “If  it  is  too  hot, 
sah,”  he  said,  “  I  will  send  them  away  and  they  can  come 
back  later.” 

But  Ward  was  very  unwilling  to  do  this,  agreeable 
though  such  a  course  would  have  been  to  native  etiquette. 

“  Oh,  I’ll  see  them  !  ”  he  said,  “  but  I  won’t  go  down 
into  the  yard.  Take  them  into  the  Court-house  and  sit 
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them  down.  I’ll  be  over  in  a  few  minutes.  Take  Chief 
Tamaklo  first,  he’s  the  senior.” 

“And  how  ’bout  Chief  Toby,  sah  ?  ”  asked  Mr. 
Auguste. 

“  Chief  Toby  !  Why,  is  he  here  ?  Here  in  the  Fort  ?  ” 
demanded  Ward. 

“  Yes,  sah.  He  is  below.  He  told  me  he  had  been 
back  in  the  town  ’bout  two  weeks.  I  ask  him  why  he 
not  come  and  see  you.” 

“  And  what  did  he  say  to  that  ?  ” 

“  He  said  he  was  in  disgrace  with  the  Government, 
and  he  thought  they  would  not  want  to  see  him,”  said  the 
interpreter. 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Ward,  thoughtfully.  “  Well,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  he  must  remember  he  is  the  least  of  the  three. 
He  has  been  released  from  Sierra  Leone,  but  he  has  not 
been  reinstated.  Take  them  all  up  to  the  Court-room, 
and  tell  them  I  will  be  over  in  a  minute  or  two.” 

“  Come  and  have  a  look  at  the  redoubtable  Toby, 
Eve,”  he  said,  after  Mr.  Auguste  had  departed.  “  The 
troublesome  chief !  I’ve  never  seen  him  myself,  though 
I’ve  heard  of  him  often  enough.” 

Through  the  unglazed  window  they  could  watch  the 
stairway  up  which  the  chiefs  must  go,  and  soon  Chief 
Tamaklo,  an  old  grey-headed  man  of  quiet  demeanour, 
appeared,  attended  by  his  retinue. 

“  How  much  nicer  they  look  in  those  lovely  silk 
cloths,  than  in  drab  European  clothes !  ”  said  Eve, 
admiringly.  “  I  like  to  see  them  come  in  state  like  this. 
Oh,  well,  if  not  in  state,  at  any  rate  officially.” 

“  Yes,  I  quite  agree  about  the  clothes.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  should  make  a  rule  that  official  clerks  at  any  rate 
should  wear  native  dress.” 

“  And  they  look  so  important  with  their  carved  stools 
carried  behind  them.  And  those  great  black  wands  with 
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the  silver  tips  the  linguists  hold,  are  fine.  The  whole 
thing  gives  importance  and  dignity.  Here  comes  Chief 
Mensah,”  she  added  as  the  second  of  the  chiefs,  a  man 
similar  in  appearance  to  Chief  Tamaklo,  but  bald-headed 
and  with  a  long  white  scar  upon  his  left  cheek,  came  into 
view. 

“  Yes.  Those  two  are  quiet,  sensible  persons,”  said 
Ward.  “  I  only  wish  the  same  could  be  said  of  Toby  !  ” 

“  It  always  surprises  me,”  remarked  Eve,  “  that  they 
should  want  linguists.  I  should  have  thought  that 
living  here,  where  there  are  so  many  English-speaking 
natives,  the  chiefs  would  have  picked  up  English.” 

“  Well,  so  they  have.  They  know  a  certain  amount. 
I  don’t  know  how  expert  Tamaklo  and  Mensah  are,  but 
Toby,  of  course,  must  talk  it  quite  well.  He  has  been  at 
Sierra  Leone  for  some  years  where  every  one  speaks  it. 
But  it’s  etiquette  for  them  to  use  their  own  language  and 
employ  a  linguist,  who  isn’t  merely  an  interpreter,  but 
a  mouthpiece.  The  King  speaks  through  him,  mainly 
that  his  own  people  may  know  what  he  is  saying,  and 
keep  a  check  upon  him.” 

“  I  see,”  said  Eve,  “  but -  Oh  !  look,  quick  !  Who 

is  this  funny  little  person  just  coming  into  sight !  The 
man  with  the  big  silver  bangle  on  his  leg  ?  ” 

“  Hush,  don’t  let  him  hear  you  !  ”  said  Ward.  “  That 
must  be  Chief  Toby.  Who  else  could  it  be  !  There’s 
his  retinue  coming  up  behind.” 

“  Chief  Toby  !  That  can’t  be  Toby,  surely  !  Why, 
I  saw  that  man  in  Mr.  Amerdine’s  store  the  other  day 
when  I  was  out  with  Adjuah,  and  after  he  had  finished 
with  Mr.  Amerdine  he  passed  me  quite  close,  and  I  was 
admiring  that  big  leg  bangle,  for  I  never  saw  such  a 
wonderful  thing  before,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  began  to 
twist  about  and  laugh — I  was  going  to  say  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  but  that  would  not  be  true,  for  he  never  made  a 
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sound — he  laughed  inside  him !  Adjuah  nearly  ran 
away.  He  looks  quite  amiable  now  though.  Fancy  that 
being  Toby  !  ” 

“  I  believe  lie’s  known  all  over  the  Colony  by  that 
anklet,”  said  Ward.  “  But  didn’t  Adjuah  tell  you  who 
he  "was  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  don’t  think  she  knew  herself.” 

“  Oh  yes,  she  knew  all  right.  But  the  people  don’t 
seem  to  talk  much  about  him.  He’s  a  queer  fish,  and  one 
of  the  most  troublesome  men  on  the  Coast.” 

“  He  doesn’t  look  very  dangerous  to  me,”  said  Eve,  as 
she  left  the  window.  “  He  was  laughing  the  first  time  I 
saw  him,  and  he  was  laughing  just  now  !  ” 

“  That  is  curious  too.  You  don’t  often  find  a  native 
given  to  laughter.  I’ve  heard  of  him — often.  He  hates 
the  white  men  worse  and  worse  every  year.  If  we  have 
trouble  in  the  Kitta  district  he  will  be  in  it.  Well,  I  must 
be  going.  They  will  have  settled  down  by  this  time.” 

“  Do  let  me  come  too,  I  like  these  palavers,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  do,”  said  Eve,  coaxingly. 

“  You  can  come  if  you  like.  If  you  sit  in  the  little 
room  you  can  see  and  not  be  seen.  Put  on  your  hat  to 
go  across  in,  the  sun  is  hot  now.” 

“  And  I’ll  bring  Adjuah,  in  case  I  want  anything.” 

Ward  nodded  carelessly,  and  went  over  to  the  Court¬ 
house. 

He  found  the  three  chiefs  seated  on  their  carved 
stools,  and  their  attendants  clustered  upon  the  benches. 
He  shook  hands  with  them,  and  took  his  seat  upon  the 
dais,  behind  the  desk.  Mr.  Auguste,  as  interpreter, 
stationed  himself  midway  between  the  two  parties. 

“  And  now,”  said  Ward,  “  what  is  it  that  the  chiefs 
have  to  tell  me?  Let  Chief  Tamaklo  be  the  speaker,  as 
Chief  Toby  has  been  placed  behind  the  other  two  by  the 
Government.” 
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On  hearing  this  Chief  Toby  twisted  himself  together, 
apparently  in  great  merriment ;  his  great  anklet  rattled 
against  his  stool,  but  he  said  nothing. 

“  Chief  Tamaklo  is  willing  to  say,  sah,”  interpreted 
Mr.  Auguste,  “  that  he  and  the  other  chiefs,  and  the 
people  of  the  town,  wish  to  know  what  the  Government 
intend  to  do  about  the  big  water  in  the  lagoon  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  understand  that  is  why  they  have  come. 
They  want  to  know  what  can  be  done  to  get  rid  of  the 
water.  Is  that  it  ?  ” 

There  was  no  assent  from  the  chiefs. 

“  They  would  wish  to  hear  what  you  have  to  tell  them, 
sah,  before  they  say  anything,”  said  the  interpreter. 

“  Well,  it  seems  to  me,  that  as  the  rainy  season  is 
nearly  over,  there  is  no  cause  for  fear.  The  water  in  the 
lagoon  comes  from  the  river  Volta,  and  when  that  goes 
down,  the  lagoon  will  go  too.  Of  course  it  will  not  go 
altogether,  but  it  will  go  a  long  way.” 

The  scraping  of  a  chair  attracted  his  attention,  and 
he  saw  that  Eve  had  seated  herself  in  the  little  private 
room. 

“  Chief  Tamaklo  says,  sah,  and  the  other  chiefs  say 
so  too,  that  they  want  the  Government  to  make  the 
water  go  now.  It  is  not  right  for  it  to  be  so  near,  and  they 
do  not  think  it  will  go  back,”  said  Mr.  Auguste. 

“  Why  ?  ”  asked  Ward,  puzzled.  “  Surely  when  the 
dry  season  sets  in  and  all  the  rivers  go  down,  surely 
the  lagoon  will  go  too.  Or  partly,  at  any  rate.  Why  are 
they  so  troubled  ?” 

The  chiefs  said  nothing.  Tamaklo  and  Mensah  stared 
before  them  into  space  ;  Chief  Toby  twisted  himself  about 
again.  His  magnificent  white  teeth  shone,  but  he  made 
no  sound.  His  laughter  was  wholly  internal. 

“  Have  they  said  anything  you  have  not  translated, 
Mr.  Auguste  ?  ”  demanded  Ward. 
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“  What  they  have  said  I  have  interpreted  to  you,  sah,” 
said  Mr.  Auguste. 

4 4  Then  what  is  it  they  have  really  come  about? 
What  is  the  trouble  ?  The  matter  ?  Do  you  know  ?  ” 

44  It  is  a  Fetish  trouble,”  said  Mr.  Auguste,  solemnly, 
44  the - ” 

“  Stop,”  said  Ward.  “  So  that’s  it,  is  it  ?  ” 

There  was  a  long  silence  while  he  sat  thinking.  He 
had  no  wish  to  be  mixed  up  with  any  palaver  with  the 
deities  of  the  country.  Nothing  but  trouble  was  likely 
to  accrue.  To  be  asked  to  advise  in  the  getting  rid  of 
the  water  was  one  thing.  To  be  asked  to  settle  matters 
with  an  angry  Fetish  was  another.  He  felt  half  inclined  to 
once  more  assure  the  chiefs  that  they  need  not  worry 
themselves,  and  to  remind  them  that  they  would  probably 
be  glad  of  all  the  water  they  could  get,  and  then  to  close 
the  interview. 

But  his  curious  sympathy  with  the  workings  of  the 
native  mind  prompted  him  to  listen.  He  saw  they  were 
watching  him ;  then  they  looked  at  one  another  and 
gazed  away  into  vacancy. 

“  Tell  the  chiefs  to  speak  out,”  he  said  at  last.  44  And, 
Mr.  Auguste,  tell  them  I  cannot  understand  a  word  of 
Awoonah.  They  can  talk  this  out  among  themselves 
if  they  like  to.  They  need  not  fear  me.  Go  away  yourself 
and  come  back  in  five  minutes.” 

Mr.  Auguste  translated  and  left  the  Court-house.  The 
chiefs’  tongues  were  unloosed  ;  for  five  minutes  there  was 
babel.  Then  Mr.  Auguste  reappeared  and  all  was  quiet. 

44  Now  then,”  said  Ward,  44  if  the  chiefs  have  decided 
to  speak,  I  will  listen.” 

44  The  chiefs  would  be  willing  to  speak,  sah,”  said  the 
interpreter,  hesitatingly ;  Ward  nodded  encouragement. 
44  They  say  that  the  reason  the  water  is  here,  and  will  not  go 
back,  is  because  the  Fetish  who  owns  the  lagoon,  is  vexed.” 
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“  Yes  ?  Go  on,  don’t  be  afraid  to  tell  me.” 

“  Chief  Tamaklo  and  Chief  Mensah  and  Chief  Toby, 
they  come  to  you,  sah,  because  they  have  heard  about  you. 
They  think  you  will  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say.  They 
did  not  come  to  Mr.  Adams  because  they  knew  he  would 
laugh  and  turn  them  away.  He  does  not  think  as  the 
people  of  the  country  think.  Also  Chief  Toby  does  not 
like  people  to  laugh  at  him.” 

“  He’s  always  laughing  himself,  though,”  said  Ward. 
“He’s  laughing  now.” 

“  Yes,  sah.  He  likes  to  laugh  at  people,  but  he  does 
not  like  people  to  laugh  at  him.” 

“  Go  on,  then.  I  promise  I  will  not  laugh.” 

“  Chief  Tamaklo  also  says,  sah,  that  you  helped  his 
son  once,  when  he  was  in  trouble  with  a  missionary.” 

“  Yes.  I  remember  that,”  said  Ward. 

“  Well,  sah,  this  Fetish  lives  away  in  the  bush.  His 
name  is  Tuffoo,  and  the  lagoon  belongs  to  him.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Ward.  “  Well  ?  ” 

“  When  the  Fetish  first  break  through  the  river  bank 
to  make  the  lagoon,  a  long  time  ago,  all  people  fear. 
They  give  the  Fetish  plenty  of  things  and  he  stop  the 
lagoon  at  the  village  of  Anyako.  Now  the  Fetish  is  very 
angry.  It  has  drowned  Anyako  and  two  more  villages, 
and  the  water  comes  nearer  and  nearer.  It  will  swamp 
Kitta  too,  unless - ” 

“  Unless  the  Fetish  stops  it,  I  suppose  ?  Well - 

Oh  !  never  mind — go  on.” 

“  The  people  are  in  great  fear.  They  are  frightened 
because  the  Fetish  is  angry.  They  want  to  put  things 
right.” 

“  Why  is  the  Fetish  angry  ?  ”  asked  Ward.  “  Is  there 
any  reason  in  particular  ?  Be  careful  of  the  interpreta¬ 
tion.  I  think  I  begin  to  understand.” 

“  There  is  a  reason,  sah.” 
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“  And  that  is  ?  ” 

“  Without  doubt  Tuffoo  is  crying  out  for  his  proper 
offering.” 

“  In  that  case  why  don’t  they  give  it  to  him,  and 
settle  the  palaver  ?  ” 

“  They  have  given  him  silks  and  money.  Plenty  of 
them.  Also  sheep,  and  fowls  and  rum.  Plenty.  But  all 
the  same  the  water  comes  crawling,  crawding.  The 
Fetish  has  not  got  what  it  wants.” 

There  was  a  pause  when  the  interpreter  ceased.  It 
wras  a  curious  scene.  The  white  man  who  held  the  power, 
trying  with  sympathy,  to  peer  into  the  mind  of  the  black, 
and  at  the  same  time  uneasily  conscious  that  it  would  be 
better  for  him  not  to  do  so.  The  black,  through  his 
knowledge  of  that  sympathy,  endeavouring  to  make  known 
his  necessity,  and  yet  dimly  realizing  it  would  be  wiser 
for  him  to  refrain.  The  heat  was  great ;  the  atmosphere 
was  strained  and  hostile.  Ward  sat,  head  in  hands, 
thinking ;  the  old  chiefs  motionless,  stared  at  nothing. 
Chief  Toby  twisted  and  turned  and  laughed,  then,  losing 
control,  he  jumped  to  his  feet  and  shook  his  fist.  Then  he 
sat  down  as  abruptly  as  he  had  risen. 

“  Tell  Chief  Toby  to  restrain  himself,”  said  Ward. 
“  Now,  Mr.  Auguste,  out  with  it.” 

“  The  Fetish  wants  human  sacrifice,”  said  the  inter¬ 
preter,  with  a  gasp.  “  The  Government  has  stopped  the 
offering,  but  the  Fetish  will  not  do  without  it.  For  a 
long  time  it  took  other  things  ;  now  it  does  not  want  them 
any  more.  It  wants  the  big  thing.” 

“  I  see,”  said  Ward,  slowly.  He  heard  a  sound  from 
the  little  room,  but  kept  his  eyes  on  the  chiefs.  “  And 
does  Tuffoo  expect  me — the  Commissioner  of  the  District — 
to  go  and  throw  a  girl,  for  I  suppose  it  is  a  girl  that  is 
wanted  ? — ah !  I  thought  so — does  he  want  me  to  go 
and  throw  a  girl  into  the  lagoon  for  him  ?  ” 
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“  He  does  not,  sah.  All  it  wants  is  for  you  not  to 
notice  what  is  done  on  a  certain  night.” 

“  And  suppose  a  girl  is  sacrificed,  will  the  lagoon  go 
back  again  ?  ” 

“  The  Fetish  says,  sah,  it  will.” 

“  But  suppose  it  does  not,  what  then  ?  ” 

“  But  the  Fetish  says  it  will  be  satisfied,  sah.  And  that 
the  water  shall  go  back,”  said  Mr.  Auguste,  with  emphasis. 

The  chiefs  watched  Ward  with  some  apprehension. 
Probably  never  before  had  such  a  request  been  made  to  a 
Government  official.  He  got  up  abruptly  and  stepped 
down  from  the  dais. 

“  We  will  stop  here  for  a  bit,”  he  said.  “  Mr.  Auguste, 
tell  them  we  shall  all  be  better  if  we  have  a  little  rest. 
Then  go  and  tell  my  boy  Cudjoe  to  bring  in  some  ginger 
ale,  some  glasses,  and  a  tin  of  cigarettes.” 

When  the  refreshment  came  each  chief  drank  a  glass 
of  ginger  ale  and  lit  a  cigarette.  Of  the  last,  Chief  Toby 
took  two,  putting  one  behind  his  ear.  When  the  last 
fragment  of  ash  had  fallen  upon  the  floor,  old  Cudjoe  took 
away  the  tray,  and  Ward,  who  had  been  walking  about, 
sat  down.  The  chiefs  resumed  their  immobility. 

“  Now,  first  of  all  tell  them,”  said  Ward,  “  that  I 
say — No  !  A  thing  like  this  cannot  be.” 

Without  waiting  for  this  to  be  interpreted,  Toby 
sprang  to  his  feet.  He  ran  down  the  room  and  back 
again,  his  great  silver  anklet  banging  against  the  benches  ; 
he  seized  the  rail  guarding  the  dais  and  tried  to  pull  it 
down,  and  all  the  time  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

Mr.  Auguste  shrank  back  into  a  corner  and  cried  out. 
The  other  two  chiefs  sat  motionless  and  speechless. 

“  It’s  no  use,  Chief  Toby,”  said  Ward,  quietly.  “  Stop 
this.  Mr.  Auguste,  fetch  the  police  sergeant,  and  a 
couple  of  men.” 

Before  the  interpreter  could  obey,  the  chief  let  go 
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the  railing,  and  rushed  down  the  room.  At  the  door, 
which  opened  on  to  the  stairway  leading  down  into  the 
street,  he  stopped  and  shook  his  fist  and  shouted  some 
words.  Then  he  disappeared,  and  they  could  hear  him 
stumbling  down  the  steps.  His  attendants  rose,  picked 
up  the  carved  stool,  bowed  gravely  to  Ward,  and  followed 
their  master. 

“  Chief  Toby  will  be  in  trouble  again,  I  can  see  that,” 
said  Ward,  grimly.  “  What  did  he  call  out,  at  the  door, 
Mr.  Auguste  ?  ” 

But  the  interpreter  insisted  that  he  had  not  heard, 
and  in  the  confusion  it  was  quite  possible  he  had  not ;  in 
any  case  Ward  accepted  his  word  for  it. 

“  Chief  Tamaklo  and  Chief  Mensah  must  give  me 
their  solemn  assurance  that  they  will  abandon  this  idea,” 
he  said.  “  They  know  that  they  must  obey  the  Govern¬ 
ment  when  it  comes  to  an  order,  and  this  is  an  order. 
I  don’t  want  to  see  them  in  trouble.  Have  they  forgotten 
how  the  two  priests  were  hanged  on  Krobo  Hill,  only  last 
year  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  see  them  dangling  by  the  neck  in 
Kitta  market.” 

“  They  have  not  forgotten,  sah,”  said  Mr.  Auguste, 
hurriedly.  “  They  do  not  wish  to  be  hanged.” 

“  They  will  be  if  they  are  mixed  up  in  this,”  said  Ward. 
“  Tell  them  so.” 

“  The  chiefs  say,  sah,  they  are  sorry  you  cannot  agree, 
but  they  will  promise  to  do  as  you  wish.  It  is  better  for 
their  houses  to  get  wet,  than  for  them  to  be  hanged.” 

“  After  all,  do  they  not  think  that  perhaps  there  is 
some  mistake,  and  that  the  Fetish  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it  ?  ”  asked  Ward,  after  a  little  while. 

“  Chief  Mensah  says,  sah,  that  is  what  his  son  says. 
His  son  belonged  to  the  Mission.  Chief  Mensah  told  the 
Fetish  that.  Told  the  priest  I  mean,  sah.  The  Priest 
here,  in  Kitta.” 
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“  And  what  happened  ?  ” 

“  The  Fetish  only  say  it  was  still  angry.  And  the 
water  go  on  crawling,  crawling.” 

“  What  sort  of  a  place  is  it  where  the  river  bank  is 
broken  ?  ”  said  Ward.  “  It  is  a  long  way  from  here,  but 
could  not  the  Government  mend  it  ?  ” 

“  No,  sah.  Nobody  must  go  near  that  place.  The 
Fetish  would  kill  any  one  who  goes  there.  No  one  would 
work  for  the  Government  to  mend  it.” 

“  I  see.  Well,  there  must  be  some  way  out  of  the 
trouble.  Now,  is  there  anything  else  ?  ” 

“  The  chiefs  would  like  to  know,  sah,  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  get  rid  of  the  water  for  them,  as  it  will  not  let 
them  try  their  plan  ?  The  Fetish  will  perhaps  drown  the 
town.” 

“  Tell  them  that  the  palaver  is  finished,  Mr.  Auguste,” 
said  Ward,  rising.  “  The  chiefs  have  said  what  they 
wanted  to  say.  Tell  them  to  keep  Chief  Toby  quiet  if 
they  can.” 

The  two  old  men  rose  and  bowed.  The  stool-bearers 
shouldered  their  great  stools,  went  quietly  down  into  the 
street,  and  departed. 

Ward  collected  his  papers,  and  joined  Eve.  Together 
they  walked  back  to  their  quarters. 

“  How  awful !  How  horrible  !  I  can’t  believe  that 
in  these  days  any  one  could  wish  to  offer  human  sacrifice  !  ” 
said  Eve. 

“  Why  should  these  people  turn  away  from  their 
religion  because  a  few  white  people  come  and  live  among 
them  ?  ”  said  Ward.  “  They  draw  in  their  horns,  that’s 
all.  If  everything  goes  well  there  is  no  trouble  ;  if  things 
go  awry,  they  get  frightened,  and — well,  the  veneer  comes 
off,  that’s  all.” 

“  They  won’t  sacrifice  the  girl  now,  will  they  ?  ” 

“  No.  Evidently  the  rite  must  be  carried  out  with 
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some  ceremony,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  spoken 
to  me.  I  can  have  it  stopped.  And  Mensah  and  Tamaklo 
will  keep  their  word.  You  must  understand,  old  girl,” 
he  went  on  as  they  stood  looking  out  over  the  battlements, 
“  that  white  and  black  men  are  different.  You  think 
these  people  are  cruel  and  horrible  because  they  do  not 
see  things  from  your  point  of  view.  But  you  are  making 
a  great  mistake.  Can’t  you  see  that  they  have  their 
own  religion  and  laws,  and  prefer  them  to  ours  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  can  see  that,”  said  Eve,  though  rather  doubt¬ 
fully.  “  But  their  religion  seems  such  a  cruel  one.” 

“  The  Fetish  is  their  god,  and  he  demands  human 
sacrifice  ;  and  they  think  it  right  he  should  have  it.  To 
them  it  is  not  wrong  that  he  should  ask  for  it,  but  it  is 
wrong  that  I  should  refuse  to  sanction  it.” 

“  It  is  curious  they  should  have  come  to  you  with  such 
a  request,”  remarked  Eve,  thoughtfully ;  “  they  must 
have  known  you  could  not  grant  it.” 

“  I  think  possibly  Tamaklo  and  Mensah,  who  are  cool- 
headed  men  and  have  been  mixed  up  with  missions  to  a 
great  extent,  may  have  had  some  doubts  concerning  the 
Fetish  ;  I  do  not  fancy  they  were  quite  satisfied  that  the 
water  would  go,  even  if  a  girl  were  sacrificed.  But  Toby 
was  absolutely  sincere,  and  what  is  more  he  felt  that  his 
god  had  been  outrageously  insulted.  He  was  furious.” 

“  What  did  Tamaklo  mean  by  saying  you  helped  his 
son  ?  ”  said  Eve,  after  a  few  minutes’  silence. 

“  It  was  in  Accra.  Young  Tamaklo  belonged  to  a 
Mission.  The  Awoonahs  have  a  custom  by  which,  when 
a  woman  is  going  to  have  a  child,  she  is  taken  away  from 
her  husband  for  two  years,  and  her  place  is  filled  by 
another  girl  selected  from  the  household  of  the  wife’s 
people  ;  often  a  distant  relative  of  hers.  While  the  wife 
is  absent  the  girl  remains,  but  directly  the  wife  returns 
she  goes.  This  happened  to  Tamaklo,  but  his^Mission 
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tolcl  him  the  deputy  wife  must  be  sent  off,  or  he  would  be 
turned  away  from  his  communion.  Tamaklo  takes  things 
seriously,  and  after  much  consideration,  complied.  The 
girl  was  sent  back  to  her  home.” 

“  Then  what  happened  ?  ” 

“  The  girl’s  family,  who  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  girl  must  have 
misbehaved  herself ;  they  beat  and  starved  her,  and  shut 
her  up  in  a  dark  room.  Even  the  real  wife  was  furious, 
and  wanted  to  kill  her,  for  she  felt  as  much  disgraced  as  if 
she  herself  had  been  turned  off.  Tamaklo  came  and  asked 
my  advice.” 

“  How  very  difficult,”  said  Eve,  “  what  could  you 
say  ?  ” 

“  I  went  with  him  and  tried  to  explain  matters.  Then 
all,  including  the  disgraced  girl,  set  upon  the  unfortunate 
Tamaklo.  He  had  a  hot  time  !  What  I  want  you  to 
understand  is,  that  there  is  usually  a  great  deal  behind 
these  things,  which  does  not  appear.  If  you  had  heard  of 
the  business,  you  would  probably  have  formed  the  opinion 
that  Tamaklo,  a  man  belonging  to  the  Mission,  had  got 
into  trouble  for  bigamy.” 

“  Yes.  I  see  what  you  mean,”  said  Eve.  “It  is  a 
difficult  question,  isn’t  it  ?  I  am  glad  the  people  look 
upon  you  as  a  friend,  and  come  to  you  with  their  troubles.” 

“  The  Governor  thinks  I’m  too  much  in  the  people’s 
confidence,”  said  Ward.  “  I  hope  he  won’t  get  to  hear  of 
to-day’s  doings.  It  wouldn’t  tell  in  my  favour  that  such 
a  request  could  have  been  put  to  me.” 

“  He  couldn’t  suspect  you  of  sympathizing  with 
murder.” 

“  No.  But  he  would  think  I  sympathized  too  much 
with - ” 

“  Conquered  people  ?  ”  suggested  Eve. 

“  Exactly.  And  now  let’s  have  breakfast.” 
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The  following  day  Ward  took  his  gun  and  went  along  the 
shore  to  try  and  pick  up  a  few  sandpipers,  which  Cudjoe 
called  “  toast  birds,”  and  which  he  split  open  and  grilled. 
Mr.  Amerdine  was  coming  to  dinner,  and  Eve  had  sug¬ 
gested  them  as  an  addition  to  the  menu. 

It  was  dark  by  the  time  he  got  back.  He  found  Eve, 
whom  he  had  left  in  good  spirits,  lying  in  the  sitting-room, 
pale  and  tired. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  dear  ?  ”  he  asked  anxiously ; 
“  you  haven’t  any  fever,  have  you  ?  ” 

“It  is  just  the  heat.  It  is  dreadfully  stuffy  now  the 
rains  are  stopping.  I  would  go  and  lie  down,  only  that 
Mr.  Amerdine  is  coming  to  dinner,”  she  said  listlessly. 

“  Never  mind  that.  He  will  understand.  I  will 
entertain  him.  And  I  will  pull  my  camp  bed  into  the 
next  room.  The  bedroom  is  almost  unbearable.  Lie 
quiet,  and  make  Adjuah  fan  you.” 

“  I  think  I  will.  I  don’t  feel  up  to  dinner.  But  I’ll 
stay  here  till  you  are  ready.  Dinner  is  at  half-past  seven  ; 
you  will  just  have  time  to  change.” 

Mr.  Amerdine  climbed  on  to  the  battlements,  and  pre¬ 
sented  himself  just  as  Ward  reappeared.  He  wore  white 
drill,  with  a  broad  red  cummerbund,  and  his  eyeglasses 
sparkled  in  the  lamplight ;  he  seemed  troubled  and  out 
of  spirits.  He  shook  hands  with  his  host  and  hostess,  and 
expressed  his  regret  at  Eve’s  indisposition  with  much 
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sincerity.  His  long  experience  of  the  Coast,  and  his 
inability  to  pay  much  money  in  doctor’s  fees,  even  when 
a  doctor  was  available,  had  made  him  wise  in  such 
matters. 

“  Ah  !  it  is  der  weather,”  he  said.  “  When  der  wind  do 
blow  again,  we  shall  come  all  right.  You  have  no  fever, 
Mrs.  Ward,  it  is  but  exhaustion  from  der  wet  heat.  To 
lie  down  is  wise.” 

“  I’ll  go  in  one  minute,”  Eve  said,  “  but  while  Hugh 
makes  some  cocktails,  just  tell  me  what  news  you  have 
from  home  ?  ” 

Mr.  Amerdine’s  heavy  face  lighted  up.  Probably  Eve 
was  the  first  person  he  had  met  on  the  Coast  who  had 
taken  any  interest  in  his  private  affairs.  For  ten  minutes 
he  poured  out  his  hopes  and  troubles,  and  at  the  end  he 
wiped  his  forehead  and  beamed  upon  her ;  while  she, 
seeing  how  much  her  sympathy  pleased  him,  successfully 
concealed  how  badly  her  head  was  aching. 

“  It  do  warm  the  goggles  of  my  heart,  to  talk  to  you, 
Mrs.  Ward,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine.  “  It  does  me  great  good. 
It  takes  me  home  again.  But  you  was  not  well  yourself, 
and  with  your  kind  heart  you  do  make  me  talk,  and  talk, 
and  all  der  time  you  should  be  at  rest.  I  am  sorry. 
Very  sorry.” 

“  I  like  to  hear  all  about  your  people,  and  wish  they 
were  out  here  to  keep  me  company,”  said  Eve,  “  and  I 
hope  as  things  seem  to  be  improving  a  bit,  you  will 
soon  be  able  to  get  home  again,  and  see  them.  And 
now  I  think  I  will  go,”  she  said,  getting  out  of  her  chair. 
“  Mind  you  look  after  Mr.  Amerdine,  Hugh.  Good-night, 
Mr.  Amerdine.  Make  yourself  at  home.” 

“  I’ll  send  you  in  some  soup,  Eve,  and  a  glass  of 
champagne,”  said  Ward.  “  I  hope  my  wife  isn’t  going  to 
be  ill,”  he  said  anxiously  when  she  had  gone. 

“  Ah,  no  !  I  t’ink  not,”  said  the  trader ;  “  der  town 
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is  hot,  and  dese  quarters  are  very  hot,  dey  should  have 
been  built  at  der  other  side  of  der  town.  Many  people 
look  as  Mrs.  Ward  does  at  dis  time  of  der  year.” 

The  two  men  chatted  in  a  desultory  way  through 
dinner,  mostly  about  the  voyage  out,  and  the  places  they 
had  touched  at ;  they  had  nothing  in  common  in  Europe. 
But  when  the  dishes  were  cleared  away,  and  they  were 
sitting  smoking,  Mr.  Amerdine  remarked  that  he  had  heard 
there  had  been  a  palaver  in  Court  the  previous  day,  and 
that  it  had  been  about  the  lagoon. 

“  One  moment,”  said  Ward,  “I  thought  I  heard  my 
wife  call.  No,”  he  said  when  he  returned,  “  she  is  asleep, 
and  quiet.” 

“  It  is  no  fever,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine.  “  It  is  but  der 
stuffy  heat.  But,”  he  went  on  after  a  slight  hesitation, 
“  dat  was  a  strange  t’ing  dey  ask  you  yesterday.” 

“  How  did  you  hear  ?  ”  asked  Ward,  shortly. 

“  My  cook  is  of  der  family  of  Tamaklo.  He  it  was 
who  tell  me.” 

“  I’ve  stopped  anything  of  that  sort,”  said  Ward. 
He  liked  Mr.  Amerdine,  but  now  he  thought  he  was 
presuming.  Still,  he  could  see  he  was  very  much  in 
earnest. 

“  Do  not  be  sure  of  dat.  Eor  thirty  years  and  more 
have  I  been  on  dis  Coast.  I  know  der  people.  Dey  can 
be  stubborn  and  troublesome.  Once,  at  Lagos,  der 
Government  stopped  a  sacrifice  to  der  Fetish  of  dat 
lagoon.  It  was  many  years  ago,  but  der  people  do  not 
change.  What  happened  ?  A  little  while  after  der  body 
of  a  girl  was  washed  up.  And  what  do  you  t’ink  ?  Der 
body  was  weighted  with  manillas.” 

“  What  are  manillas  ?  ” 

“  T’ings  like  heavy  bracelets,  and  made  of  brass.  Some 
of  der  people  use  dem  for  money.  But  in  der  case  of 
which  I  speak,  dey  were  not  of  brass,  but  of  silver,  and  dey 
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were  tied  to  strings  and  wound  round  and  round  der  body 
of  der  girl,  trunk,  arms,  and  legs.  Dere  was  no  flesh  left 
uncovered.  It  was  very  curious.  I  myself  saw  it.  In 
der  sun  she  shone  like  a  silver  fish.” 

“  Nonsense,”  said  Ward,  impolitely.  “  Where  could 
the  people  get  silver  ?  ” 

“  Dey  melted  down  der  English  florin,  and  der 
American  dollar,  just  as  dey  do  here  to  make  ornaments,” 
said  Mr.  Amerdine.  “  Dere  was  many  a  dollar  on  dat 
girl.  She  was  a  big  offering.  Der  priests  had  sunk  her 
down  with  dem,  but  somehow  she  had  got  into  der 
current,  and  been  rolled  up  on  to  der  beach.” 

Mr.  Amerdine  wiped  his  glasses,  and  took  a  fresh 
cigar. 

“  Der  will  be  trouble  here  if  der  water  does  not  abate,” 
he  said  slowly. 

“  I  will  stop  it.  The  trouble,  I  mean.” 

“  By  your  very  good  leave,  Mr.  Commissioner,  you 
may  not  be  able  to.” 

“If  it  comes  to  a  crisis,  the  Government  is  stronger 
than  the  Fetish,”  said  Ward.  “  If  they  break  the  peace 
I  can  make  them  suffer  for  it.” 

That  was  true,  but  the  punishment  of  the  Kittas  would 
be  of  little  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Amerdine  if  he  were  ruined  ; 
and  it  was  this  fact  that  was  weighing  on  him,  and  making 
him  so  persistent.  He  thought  of  his  big  ugly  wife,  and 
plain  children,  and  his  little  house  on  the  outskirts  of 
Bruges,  and  he  clenched  his  hands. 

“  Der  people  can  burn  and  riot,”  he  persisted,  “  such 
t’ings  have  been  before.” 

“  Nobody  wants  burning  and  rioting  less  than  I  do,” 
remarked  Ward,  thinking  of  the  Governor’s  instructions, 
“  but  you  are  nervous  for  no  sufficient  reason,  and  you  can 
always  come  into  the  Fort,  you  know.” 

“  Dat  would  not  help  me  if  my  store  was  burnt  down,” 
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said  Mr.  Amerdine,  fidgeting,  and  rubbing  his  glasses. 
“  It  would  mean  ruin  to  me.  I  have  not  der  capital  to 
start  anew,  to  rebuild,  and  restock.  And  I  am  not 
insured,  I  cannot  afford  der  premium.  I  would  be  quite 
done  for.” 

“  The  town  is  quiet.  There  is  no  particular  trouble  ?  ” 

“  Der  is  der  water.  And  dere  is  Chief  Toby.  Wher¬ 
ever  dat  man  is  dere  is  trouble.  He  is  very  angry  about 
der  Fetish.  He  has  gone  off  across  der  lagoon  to-day. 
I  do  not  like  der  look  of  t’ings  ;  ”  and  Mr.  Amerdine  shook 
his  head  slowly. 

In  spite  of  his  bold  words,  something  of  the  elder  man’s 
uneasiness  communicated  itself  to  Ward.  It  was  true 
he  could  stop  rioting,  but  it  was  equally  true  that  he 
had  the  strictest  injunctions  to  keep  the  town  quiet. 
Soldiers  and  police  must  be  kept  in  the  background  at 
all  costs. 

For  a  little  time  both  men  smoked  in  silence.  It  was 
a  very  hot  night,  and  quite  quiet ;  no  land  breeze  had 
sprung  up,  and  a  dull,  unpleasant  smell  of  decaying  fish 
came  up  from  the  sea.  The  sky  was  cloudy,  and  the  air 
heavy. 

“  Poof  !  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Amerdine,  rising  and  spitting 
over  the  battlements,  “  how  bad  dese  nights  are  at  der 
end  of  der  rains  !  ” 

“  Have  a  drink  ?  ”  Ward  said. 

“  If  der  water  would  go,  all  would  be  well,”  said  Mr. 
Amerdine,  pouring  himself  out  a  glass  of  beer.  “  Der 
people  would  settle  down.” 

“  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  wishing  to  keep  the 
place  quiet,”  said  Ward,  “  and  if  you  have  any  feasible 
suggestions  to  make,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  them.  You 
do  not  wish  me  to  go  and  bale  out  the  lagoon  with  a 
bucket,  I  suppose  ?  ”  he  added  sarcastically. 

“No.  But  near  Hette,  where  der  bank  is  narrow,  a 
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channel  might  be  cut,  and  some  of  der  water  be  allowed 
to  run  away  into  der  sea.” 

Ward  stared.  “  Cut  the  bank  ?  ”  he  repeated. 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  demanded  Mr.  Amerdine,  calmly. 
“  Der  only  wonder  is  dat  der  lagoon  has  not  long  ago 
broke  through  for  itself.  It  is  much  higher  dere  dan 
der  sea.” 

Ward  tapped  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  stretched 
out  his  hand  for  the  whisky. 

“  It  would  be  impossible,”  he  said,  mixing  himself  a 
drink.  “  And  even  suppose  the  water  was  got  rid  of  in 
such  a  way,  it  would  not  satisfy  the  Fetish.  It  would  be 
still  angry  that  it  had  not  had  its  sacrifice.” 

“  I  do  not  t’ink  der  older  chiefs  altogether  believe  dat 
der  swollen  water  is  der  work  of  der  Fetish,”  said  Mr. 
Amerdine,  thoughtfully.  “  Dey  and  der  people  would  see 
der  danger,  der  menace,  removed  from  der  town,  and 
would  be  satisfied.  Toby  would  not  be,  he  is  what  you 
call  a  fanatic,  eh  ?  But  I  do  not  t’ink  he  could  den  do 
much.  Now  he  is  playing  on  der  people’s  fear.” 

“  There  is  something  in  what  you  say,”  said  Ward, 
“  but  I  know  nothing  about  such  jobs.  I  don’t  even  know 
if  it  could  be  done.” 

“  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  did  t’ink  of  becoming  an 
engineer,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine.  “  Once  when  I  was  at 
home,  I  went  to  Germany,  and  was  employed  for  a  little 
while  on  der  Kiel  Canal.  I  know  a  bit  about  dese  matters. 
It  would  not  be  difficult.  And  it  would  be  a  good  t’ing,” 
and  Mr.  Amerdine  squeezed  his  hands  together  in  his 
earnestness. 

“  The  place  must  be  kept  quiet,”  said  Ward,  “  and  it 
is  my  business  to  do  it.  I  shall  take  all  steps  that  are 
necessary.  But  I  like  to  manage  my  own  affairs.” 

“  Oh  !  I  intend  no  interference,  Mr.  Commissioner,” 
said  Mr.  Amerdine,  hastily,  alarmed  lest  he  had  given 
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offence.  “  Oh  no,  indeed  !  I  would  not  dream.  I  only 
wish  to  avoid  trouble.” 

“  I  wish  that  too,”  said  Ward,  good-naturedly. 

“  And  it  is  now  eleven  o’clock,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine, 
rising,  “  and  my  boy  with  der  lantern  has  come.  I  will 
bid  you  good-night,  and  t’ank  you  for  a  pleasant  evening. 
Also  I  will  ask  you  to  bid  good-night  to  Mrs.  Ward  for 
me;  ”  and  shaking  hands  with  Ward,  he  departed,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  sleepy  boy  carrying  a  huge  lantern. 

“  Cut  the  bank  !  ”  said  Ward,  yawning  and  stretching 
himself.  “  Not  likely !  But  something  must  be  done. 
If  he  is  right,  and  he  knows  the  people,  there  will  be  danger 
of  great  trouble  unless  the  water  recedes.” 


CHAPTER  XIX 


EVE  GOES  FISHING 

Eve’s  chief  amusement,  now  that  the  rains  were  stopping, 
was  boating  on  the  lagoon  in  a  little  five-handed  dug-out 
canoe,  which  her  husband  had  fitted  up  for  her  ;  and  one 
evening,  about  a  week  after  the  palaver  in  the  Court-house, 
she  and  Ward  hurried  down  to  the  water. 

Two  paddlers  were  already  seated  in  the  boat.  Ward 
took  his  place  in  the  bows,  while  Eve  sat  down  on  a  big 
red  cushion  in  the  stern,  placing  Adjuah  at  her  feet.  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  looked  after  the  canoe,  pushed  her  off, 
saluted,  and  departed. 

“  Which  way  ?  ”  asked  Eve. 

The  great  expanse  of  shining,  unruffled  water  stretched 
itself  before  them,  void  of  everything  save  a  few  dark 
dots  right  away  beyond  the  fishing- villages.  These  specks 
might  be  bunches  of  canoes,  or  perhaps  a  collection  of 
fish-traps.  The  day  had  been  hot,  but  it  was  fresh  on  the 
water,  and  Eve  felt  invigorated. 

“  Let’s  go  to  the  eastward,”  said  Ward.  “  I  want  to 
have  a  look  at  the  beach  between  here  and  Hette,  a  mile 
or  so  away.  Adjuah,  tell  the  boys  to  paddle  softly,  softly. 
I’ll  put  up  the  rod.” 

This  was  an  ordinary  pike-trolling  rod.  It  had  a 
reel  and  line,  but  no  trace.  Ward  always  took  it  when 
he  went  out  in  the  boat,  for  though  it  had  never  caught 
anything,  it  added  an  interest  to  the  evening.  He  mounted 
a  very  large  Devon  minnow,  let  out  thirty  yards  of  line, 
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and  handed  the  rod  to  Adjuah.  The  small  girl  was 
intensely  interested  in  the  shining  yellow  bait  which  she 
believed  to  be  pure  gold ;  she  sat  motionless,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  spot  beneath  which  the  gleaming  minnow 
was  searching  the  sandy  bed  of  the  lagoon.  There  was 
something  of  romance  in  the  blood  of  this  skinny 
descendant  of  Ham. 

A  little  breeze  came  off  the  water  as  they  paddled 
quietly  along,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  parallel 
with  it.  The  sandbank  prevented  any  sight  of  the  sea, 
but  the  great  balloon-like  clumps  of  cocoanuts  near  the 
fishing  village  rose  up  before  them.  Ward  sat  silent 
smoking  in  the  bows,  and  Eve  lounged  half  asleep  at  the 
other  end,  thoroughly  enjoying  herself. 

At  the  end  of  a  mile  or  so  the  canoe  turned  in  to  the 
shore,  and  they  landed.  Though  Ward,  of  course,  knew 
the  place  perfectly  well,  he  was  astonished  at  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  barrier.  It  was  extraordinary  that  the 
lagoon  had  not  burst  its  way  through.  The  tide  was 
out,  but  the  marks  on  the  sand  showed  how  thin  a  strip, 
at  high  water,  divided  salt  from  fresh. 

He  stood  looking  at  it,  pipe  in  mouth,  hands  in  pockets, 
his  sun-hat  jammed  on  the  back  of  his  head.  Then  he 
became  interested,  as  the  seeming  feasibility  of  Mr. 
Amerdine’s  idea  asserted  itself. 

“  That  would  be  the  place,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  where 
the  little  gutter  runs  into  the  bank.  It’s  a  mile  and  more 
from  the  town,  and  a  good  way  from  Hette.  The  lagoon 
could  drain  away  comfortably.  Fifty  feet  wide  would  be 
ample.” 

He  stepped  an  imaginary  channel  out,  and  marked 
it  with  a  couple  of  pieces  of  drift-wood. 

“  What  are  you  doing,  Hugh  ?  ”  cried  Eve,  who  was 
watching. 

“  Why,  your  friend,  Mr.  Amerdine,  who  is  so  terribly 
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nervous,  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  cut  the  bank  here, 
and  I  thought  I  would  have  a  look  at  the  place.  See — 
that  would  be  the  spot,  where  that  depression  is.  There’s 
the  outline  of  a  little  channel  already.” 

“  But  what  a  lot  of  water  to  let  loose !  ”  exclaimed 
Eve. 

“  Of  course  I’m  not  going  to  do  it,  though  it  would 
be  a  devilish  good  thing  to  get  the  water  away  a  bit. 
There’s  Hette  along  the  beach.  Would  you  like  to  walk 
there  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  think  not.  I  like  the  water  best.  Let’s  go 
out  for  a  long  way  and  then  back  home.” 

“  Come  on,  then.  It’s  a  pity  the  evenings  are  so  short. 
Still,  it  will  be  light  for  an  hour  yet.” 

The  sturdy  boys  bent  their  backs,  and  sent  the  dug-out 
flying  over  the  lagoon,  till  the  white  Fort  of  Kitta  was 
but  a  far-away  speck.  Eve  was  delighted ;  the  little 
jaunt  was  delicious.  There  were  no  canoes  to  be  seen  ; 
they  had  it  to  themselves.  A  few  fish  broke  the  surface, 
and  a  line  of  pelicans  flew  over  their  heads. 

“  And  now,”  said  Ward,  “  we  must  get  back.  Adjuah, 
tell  the  boys  to  go  for  home.” 

“  Why,  how  curious  !  ”  Eve  exclaimed  suddenly,  as 
the  canoe  stopped.  “  I  can  actually  see  the  bed  of  the 
a  goon.” 

“  So  you  can,”  said  Ward,  looking  over  the  side. 
“  That  is  queer.  I  thought  it  was  deep  and  the  bottom 
quite  level.” 

“  The  canoe  boys  say,  sah,”  said  Adjuah,  “  that  part 
is  flat,  part  is  hills.  By  the  town  there  are  plenty  little 
hills.  Further  away  the  water  is  deep.” 

“It’s  all  pure  sand,  anyhow,”  said  Ward.  “  There 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  grass  on  it.  If  it’s  high  ground, 
so  much  the  better.  It  will  show  out  quickly  when  the 
water  goes  down.” 
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“  When  it  does  !  ”  said  Eve,  idly. 

“  Let’s  get  home  now,  anyway,”  said  Ward.  “  The 
dusk  is  coming  on  and  it  will  be  cold  for  you  on  the  water. 
I’ve  known  it  quite  chilly  sometimes.  Put  the  gold-fish 
out  again,  Adjuah.” 

The  boys  paddled  away  briskly,  glad  to  be  off.  The 
negro  likes  all  work  to  be  done  by  sunset ;  then  he  can 
wash  himself,  eat  his  principal  meal,  and  gossip  till  bed¬ 
time.  Adjuah  gently  lowered  the  minnow  and  let  out  the 
line,  pulling  it  yard  by  yard  off  the  reel  with  her  fingers. 
Ward,  with  his  face  quite  close  to  the  water,  tried  to  guess 
at  its  depth.  Eve  watched  the  sun  setting  into  the  sea, 
and  the  white  Fort  suddenly  shine  out  against  the  pale  sky, 
and  then  grow  dim  and  disappear ;  while  Adjuah,  with 
her  sharp  chin  on  her  hands,  stared  stolidly  at  the  water. 

Without  warning  the  reel  screeched,  the  rod  bent 
double,  and  had  it  not  been  jammed  under  the  cross  piece, 
it  would  have  gone  overboard.  Ward,  who  could  not  reach 
it,  shouted  ;  Eve  grabbed  at  it  and  held  on  as  the  line  ran 
out ;  Adjuah  sprang  to  her  feet,  the  boat  lurched  a  little, 
and  she  fell  into  the  lagoon.  Eve  bubbled  with  laughter  ; 
the  rod  straightened  itself,  and  the  boys  hauled  the  drip¬ 
ping  Adjuah  on  board  again. 

“  What’s  happened  ?  ”  said  Ward. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Eve,  hardly  able  to  speak. 
“  There  was  a  tremendous  pull,  I  held  on,  and  Adjuah 
went  overboard.” 

“  Hand  me  the  rod,  will  you  ?  Are  you  all  right, 
Adjuah  ?  ” 

“  I  be  wet,  sah,”  said  the  small  girl.  She  pulled  off 
her  sopping  garments,  leaving  herself  bare  save  for  the 
waist  cloth.  She  was  not  at  all  disturbed. 

Ward  rather  disgustedly  wound  in  the  line.  “  It’s 
heavy !  ”  he  said.  “  That’s  queer !  There’s  nothing 
pulling.  What  is  it  ?  ” 
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“  Oh,  there  is  something  shining !  ”  cried  Eve,  peering 
into  the  water.  “  It’s  a  fish  !  How  exciting  !  ” 

“  It’s  a  dead  fish,  then.  It  doesn’t  kick.  There  it 
comes  !  What  on  earth  is  it !  ” 

A  large,  gleaming  object  came  up  through  the  clear 
water  ;  it  was  sufficiently  heavy  to  make  the  stiff  rod 
bend.  Ward  caught  hold  of  the  line  and  pulled  the  shining 
thing  into  the  boat.  It  was  a  great  silver  bracelet.  The 
heavy  minnow  had  wrapped  itself  right  round  it.  He 
disentangled  it  and  held  it  up.  It  glistened  in  the  sun’s 
rays. 

“  Look  !  Here’s  a  catch  !  ”  he  said. 

Eve  clapped  her  hands.  “  Oh,  what  luck  !  do  let  me 
see  it !  Hand  it  over !  Thanks.  What  a  lovely  thing. 
I  suppose  it  is  a  bracelet  ?  No,  it’s  miles  too  big  ! — Arm- 
let  ? — No,  it’s  too  big  for  that  also.  Why,  it  must  be  an 
anklet  like — like ” 

Eve’s  voice  died  away  as  she  stared  puzzled  at  the 
great  ornament. 

“  Give  it  to  me,  please,”  said  her  husband,  sharply. 
“  That  will  do.  Go  on,  boys.  Tell  them,  Adjuah.” 

The  canoe  shot  forward.  Ward  covered  the  trove  with 
Adjuah’s  wet  cloth  and  began  to  unjoint  the  rod. 

“  Let  me  look  at  it  again,  Hugh.  I  do  believe 
it’s - ” 

“  I  said  ‘  that  would  do,’  ”  interrupted  Ward,  curtly. 
“  Can’t  you  take  a  hint,  Eve  ?  ” 

Eve  flushed.  She  was  making  a  very  hot  answer, 
but  stopped  herself.  It  was  not  like  her  good-natured, 
affectionate  husband,  to  speak  to  her  in  that  way ;  so 
instead  of  uttering  angry  words,  she  only  laughed 
pleasantly. 

“  Quick  back,”  she  said.  “  Adjuah  must  dry  her 
cloth.” 

The  boys  paddled  as  hard  as  they  could,  but  dusk 
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had  deepened  to  darkness,  and  the  Fort  light  was  shining 
before  they  reached  home  and  ran  up  the  stairway. 

“  Oh  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  !  ”  cried  Eve.  “  Here’s  the 
home  mail !  ”  And  sure  enough  the  letter-bag  lay  on 
the  table.  “  And  now,  old  Cudjoe,  let’s  have  dinner 
quick,  and  then  for  an  evening  with  letters,  papers,  and 
magazines  !  ” 

“  Mr.  Amerdine  came  to  see  you,  sah,”  said  Cudjoe. 
“  But  he  not  wait.  He  go  away  again.” 

“  About  the  lagoon,  I  suppose,”  said  Ward.  “  Hurry 
up,  Eve.  Just  a  wash,  one  cocktail,  and  then  dinner.” 

There  was  a  pact  between  them  that  letters  should 
never  be  opened  at  meal-times.  Eve  sat  through  dinner 
with  eyes  sparkling  and  a  pile  of  letters  under  her  hand, 
the  silver  trove  of  the  afternoon  quite  forgotten.  A 
bundle  of  newspapers  lay  on  the  wicker  table.  She  could 
not  refrain  from  continually  looking  round  at  them. 

“  Don’t  gulp  your  dinner  !  ”  said  her  husband,  jokingly. 
“  There’s  plenty  of  time.” 

“  Oh,  Hugh  !  ”  she  cried.  “  There’s  Punch,  and  the 
Tcitler,  and  the  Ladies'  Field,  and  the  Queen  !  Oh - !  ” 

Her  eyes  were  bright  with  the  anticipated  treat  of 
reading  a  few  old  newspapers.  For  a  moment  Ward 
realized  something  of  what  the  separation  from  home  and 
family  meant  to  his  pretty  and  brave  wife.  He  put  down 
his  knife  and  fork  and  looked  round.  The  whitewash  and 
coal  tar,  throwing  back  the  dull  lamp’s  rays,  hit  him  in  the 
face.  A  well-to-do  peasant  would  have  pitched  out  the 
furniture.  The  night  wind  came  hot  and  smelly,  and  there 
sat  Eve,  alone  and  friendless  save  for  him,  smiling  across 
the  table  with  eyes  that  were  misty. 

He  had  always  loved  her  with  all  his  heart,  but  now  he 
felt  adoration  as  well. 

“  By  Gad,  you  are  a  good  plucked  one,”  he  said.  And 
coming  round  the  table  he  hugged  and  kissed  her. 
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“  Finished  ?  ”  she  said.  “  Come  on,  then.  Adjuah, 
clear  away,  quick ;  and  bring  coffee.  And  now  for  the 
letters.” 

Ward  had  come  off  badly  ;  his  share  in  the  mail  con¬ 
sisted  of  six  official  letters,  none  of  which  were  of  impor¬ 
tance,  except  one  which  made  him  frown.  His  home 
budget  was  made  up  of  bills,  and  a  notice  that  his  club 
had  come  to  grief  and  was  closing  its  doors. 

But  Eve  had  information  enough  for  both.  “  Olive’s 
engaged !  ”  she  announced,  breathlessly.  “  Nice  man 
and  lots  of  money,  father  says.  A  big  yacht,  and  going 
round  the  world  !  That’s  always  been  her  dream.  What 
a  time  she’ll  have  !  ” 

There  was  no  trace  of  envy  in  her  voice  ;  only  pleasure 
at  her  sister’s  good  fortune. 

“  You  might  have  married  a  yacht,  and  one  of  these 
new  motor-cars  too  !  ”  said  her  husband,  smiling.  “  You 
are  a  lot  prettier  than  Olive.  Wouldn’t  you  have  liked 
that,  old  girl?  To  go  round  the  world  ?  ” 

“Not  without  my  own  Hugh  to  accompany  me,” 
rejoined  Eve,  jumping  up  and  throwing  her  arms  round  his 
neck.  “  I  wouldn’t  change  him  for  all  the  yachts  and 
motor-cars  in  the  world.  Nor  all  the  money  in  the  world  ! 
No,  I  am  quite  satisfied,  but  I  am  glad  for  Olive’s  sake.” 

“  But  think  of  all  that  money !  You’d  like  that.” 

“  Of  course  I  would,  if  I  could  have  you  with  it.  I 
$aid  I  wouldn’t  change  you  for  any  amount  of  it !  But 
even  if  I  haven’t  a  yacht  I  have  a  canoe,  and  if  I  haven’t 
a  carriage  or  motor,  I  have  a  hammock  !  No,  I  have  no 
complaints,  thanks  !  But  I  must  read  the  rest  of  my 
letters.  You’ve  interrupted  me  quite  enough  !  ” 

And  Eve  plunged  into  her  correspondence  again. 

“  Hugh,”  she  said  when  the  long  evening,  which  the 
magazines  and  papers  had  made  so  short,  had  gone,  and 
the  watch  showed  eleven  o’clock.  “  Hugh,  what  letters 
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did  you  get  ?  Official,  I  mean  ;  I  know  you  got  none  from 
home.” 

“  Only  one  of  any  importance.  A  fresh  and  rather 
urgent  reminder  to  keep  my  eyes  open  for  the  presence  of 
strange  men  in  the  town.  And  to  keep  the  place  quiet.” 

Eve  got  up  and  slowly  gathered  together  her  papers 
and  letters  which  littered  the  table.  When  she  had 
collected  them  she  stood  looking  out  into  the  night. 

“  By- the- bye,  what  did  you  do  with  our  find  of  the 
afternoon  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  I  locked  it  in  the  safe.  And,  see  here,  old  girl,  forgive 
me  for  being  so  short  about  it.  I  didn't  want  Adjuah  and 
the  boys  to  have  too  long  a  sight  of  it.” 

“  Oh,  I  know.  I  realized  that  it  was  something  you 
did  not  want  seen.  What  is  it,  do  you  think  ?  I  suppose 
it  can’t  really  be - ” 

“  Chief  Toby’s  anklet  ?  ”  said  Ward,  quietly. 

“  Yes ;  that  is  what  for  a  moment  I  thought  it  was. 
But,  of  course,  it  can’t  be.  It  couldn’t  have  got  there.” 

“  Wait  a  minute,  and  I’ll  get  it,”  said  her  husband. 
“  There’s  no  one  about  now.  Every  one  has  gone  to  bed 
long  ago.” 

“  What  a  lovely  thing  it  is,”  she  said,  as  the  great  orna¬ 
ment  shone  in  the  lamplight.  “  And  how  heavy!  It  must 
weigh  a  couple  of  pounds.  And  look  at  the  carving.  It’s  a 
snake  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  Just  look  at  those  scales  ! 
I  can’t  think  how  these  people  can  make  such  things.” 

“  I  should  like  to  know  its  history,”  said  Ward.  “  See 
how  the  metal  is  worn  away  here  and  there.  It  wasn’t 
made  yesterday  or  a  hundred  years  ago  either.  Nor  was 
it  carved  by  an  apprentice.  A  fine  curio  for  you  !  ” 

“  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  lovely  wedding-present  for  Olive  ! 
Such  a  fine  and  wonderful  thing  from  this  queer  place  !  ” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  see  why  you  should  not  give  it  to  her, 
if  you  don’t  want  it  yourself,”  said  Ward, 
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He  watched  Eve  fondling  and  smoothing  the  great 
circlet ;  stroking  it,  and  rubbing  her  fingers  along  the 
tiny,  beautifully  wrought  scales.  Then  a  look  of  doubt 
and  hesitation  came  into  her  face. 

“  Do  you  think,”  she  said,  “  that  it  could  by  any 
possibility  be  Chief  Toby’s  ?  ” 

“  I  know  no  more  than  you  do.  He  has  one — or  had 
one,  and  we  have  found  this.  That  is  all  I  know  !  Eut  I 
feel  sure  of  one  thing.  If  this  is  his,  he  will  be  bare-legged 
next  time  we  see  him.  He  hasn’t  another.” 

“  But  suppose  it  is  his,  how  on  earth  could  it  have  got 
into  the  lagoon  ?  Right  away  out  there  !  ” 

“  It  is  possible,”  said  Ward,  slowly,  dropping  his  voice 
and  speaking  after  some  reflection,  “  that  Chief  Toby, 
who  takes  things  very  seriously,  felt  that  the  Fetish  had 
been  insulted  and  outraged,  by  being  deprived  of  its 
sacrifice.  He  may  by  way  of  atonement  have  given  it  his 
most  valued  possession.  There  are  one  or  two  things  that 
make  me  think  that  possible.” 

“  What  are  they  ?  ” 

“  Well,  one  is  that  this  is  a  very  valuable  and  beautiful 
thing.  All  the  time  I  have  been  on  the  Coast  I  have  never 
seen  anything  like  it.  Whoever  owned  it  must  have 
greatly  prized  it.  And  Toby  did  greatly  prize  his  anklet. 
It  never  left  him.  Every  one  knows  how  he  valued  it. 
Another  thing  is  that  the  place  where  we  found  it  is  close 
to  where  that  high  sandbank  comes  to  the  surface ; 
possibly  that  may  mean  nothing.  But  I  once  came  across 
the  doings  of  a  sea  Fetish  at  the  other  end  of  the  Colony, 
at  Axim,  which  demanded  human  sacrifice.  A  small 
rock  stood  out  of  the  water  half  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
and  the  ritual  was  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  moon 
a  girl  and  a  priest  were  paddled  out  to  this  rock,  and 
landed.  The  priest  then  thrust  the  girl  into  deep  water 
and  let  her  drown,  while  he  spoke  the  appropriate  words. 
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When  the  rite  was  over  the  canoe  went  out  to  him  and  he 
was  paddled  back  again  to  land.” 

“  I  suppose  you  mean,  then,”  said  Eve,  speaking 
thoughtfully  and  choosing  her  words,  “  that  Chief  Toby 
tried  to  do  the  same  sort  of  thing  with  his  anklet — if  it 
is  his.  Paddled  out  to  the  place  where  they  meant  to 
sacrifice  the  girl,  and  sacrificed  it  instead  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  so,”  said  Ward  ;  “  with  a  vague  idea,  no 
doubt,  of  consoling  the  Fetish.  Our  minnow  caught  in 
it  and  dragged  it  up.  I  fancy  it  had  hitched  up  in  some¬ 
thing,  an  old  fish-trap,  perhaps,  which  made  the  rod  bend 
so  much.” 

“  How  curious  if  it  should  be  so.  Poor  Chief  Toby ! 
He  must  feel  the  slight  very  deeply.  Think  of  him  out 
there,  making  his  prayer,  and  then  giving  up  the  thing  he 
valued  most,  just  because  he  thought  his  Fetish  had  been 
insulted  by  the  white  man.” 

Eve  spoke  in  a  whisper.  She  put  the  great  ring  down 
on  the  table  where  it  shone  dully,  seeming  to  gather  into 
itself  the  rays  collected  from  the  strange,  gleaming  walls. 

“  I  don’t  like  it.  It’s  uncanny,”  she  said,  almost 
fearfully.  “  If  Chief  Toby’s  leg  is  bare  when  we  see  him, 
Hugh,  we  mustn’t  keep  this  thing.  I  should  not  like  to 
think  he  had  given  such  an  offering,  and  that  we  had 
taken  it.  We  ought  to  put  it  back  in  the  lagoon.  You 
wouldn’t  mind,  would  you  ?  ” 

Ward  took  up  the  great  bracelet.  He  put  his  arm 
round  Eve  and  kissed  her. 

“  Perhaps  you  are  right,”  he  said.  “  But  we’ll  do 
nothing  till  we  see  Toby.  In  all  probability  it  has  no  con¬ 
nection  whatever  with  him,  though  where  it  comes  from  I 
cannot  imagine.  I  expect  next  time  we  meet  him  we  shall 
see  his  anklet  gleaming  on  his  leg  as  brightly  as  ever.  If 
so,  you  can  keep  this  one  with  a  clear  conscience.” 
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It  happened  that  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Fort,  close  by 
the  tank,  grew  a  small  tree.  That  it  lived  at  all  in  the 
hard,  gravel  soil  was  wonder ;  but  possibly  its  roots  had 
found  coolness  in  the  great  tank.  In  this  tree  lived  a 
solitary  chameleon.  Whence  it  had  come,  no  one  knew, 
but  it  had  lived  there  a  long  time ;  like  the  watercress, 
it  was  a  feature  of  the  Fort,  and  ex-officials  meeting  in  other 
places,  asked  after  the  welfare  of  both.  Natives,  for  some 
reason,  are  much  afraid  of  the  little  reptiles,  and  no  one 
in  the  Fort  dared  touch  this  one.  The  gaoler,  in  whose 
charge  it  was  supposed  to  be,  hated  it,  and  venerated  it : 
to  propitiate  it  he  would  go  about  the  Fort  catching  flies 
for  it.  Eve,  though  she,  too,  shrank  from  touching  it, 
was  much  interested. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Amerdine’s  sugges¬ 
tion  to  Ward,  the  gaoler  ascended  the  staircase  wearing 
a  very  solemn  face.  The  day  had  begun  inauspiciously 
for  him,  as  a  scratch  upon  his  cheek  indicated  ;  but  there 
was  a  moodiness  in  his  broad,  black  countenance  which 
an  assault  so  customary  was  insufficient  to  cause. 

“  All  the  long  time  I  live  in  this  place,”  he  began,  as 
Eve  appeared  in  response  to  his  hurried  knock,  “  such 
thing  never  happen  before.  The  creature  on  the  tree  has 
departed  !  ” 

“  What  creature?  ”  demanded  Eve.  “  Oh!  do  you 
mean  the  chameleon  ?  ’  ’ 
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“  I  do,  m’m,”  said  the  gaoler.  “  It  has  departed  from 
its  home  upon  the  tree,  and  cannot  be  found.” 

“  But  it  can’t  have  gone  far,”  Eve  said.  “  It  must  be 
somewhere  in  the  yard.  Poor  little  thing,  I  will  come  and 
look  for  it.” 

Mr.  Johnson  led  the  way  downstairs.  He  was  much 
perturbed  ;  custom  is  the  black  man’s  god,  change  is  his 
abhorrence.  The  gaoler  was  the  slave  of  custom,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  chameleon  did  not  convey  to  his  mind 
the  simple  fact  that  it  had  fallen  off  the  tree ;  to  him  it 
seemed  of  a  piece  with  the  common  uneasiness  caused 
by  the  displeasure  of  the  Fetish.  It  indicated  disturbance, 
possibly  misfortune. 

“  Where  have  you  looked,  Mr.  Johnson  ?  ”  asked  Eve, 
when  they  reached  the  courtyard,  and  she  had  ascertained 
that  the  chameleon  really  was  not  on  the  tree. 

“  I  look  everywhere,  m’m,”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  solemnly. 

In  spite  of  his  assertion  Eve  soon  discovered  the  little 
creature  sitting  on  a  bit  of  broken  cement ;  it  was  rather 
hard  to  distinguish,  as  it  had  turned  the  same  colour  as 
the  stone.  Then  came  another  difficulty.  The  fat  gaoler 
refused  to  touch  it ;  at  last  Eve  had  to  pick  it  up,  which 
she  did  with  many  misgivings,  and  replaced  it  on  a  bough, 
where  it  slowly  turned  green  again. 

“  That’s  all  right,  gaoler.  No  harm  done,”  she  said 
cheerfully. 

Mr.  Johnson  assented,  though  gloomily.  “  I  fear, 
m’m,”  he  said,  “  trouble  will  come.  Such  thing  never 
happen  before.  I  not  like  it.” 

Eve  laughed.  “  I  expect  it  will  be  all  right.  Now, 
please  go  and  tell  Adjuah  to  bring  my  chair  into  the 
garden,  and  when  the  Commissioner  comes  in,  tell  him 
I  am  there.” 

In  the  garden  there  were  two  large,  shady  trees,  and 
a  good  many  bushes,  and  some  flowering  shrubs.  Under 
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the  shadow  of  the  largest  tree  was  the  watercress  patch, 
now  fenced  off  against  the  depredations  of  the  young 
turkeys.  There  had  been  a  shower  over-night,  and  the 
ground  was  strewn  with  myriads  of  bright  scarlet,  velvety 
balls  as  big  as  peas.  These  were  spiders,  which  appeared 
after  rain  at  this  time  of  year.  Eve  strolled  about  thinking 
how  pretty  they  looked,  till  Adjuah  arrived  with  the  chair, 
which  she  placed  in  the  shade  for  her  mistress. 

Eve  sat  down,  and  Adjuah  crouched  at  her  side. 

“  I  really  think  you  ought  to  do  some  lessons,  Adjuah,” 
said  Eve,  with  a  sigh,  after  a  while. 

Adjuah’s  face  clouded.  “  Please,  missy,”  she  said, 
getting  to  her  feet  and  twisting  her  ankles  together,  as 
she  always  did  when  mentally  perturbed,  “  I  want  to  say 
something.” 

“  What  do  you  want  to  say  ?  Oh,  here  is  your  master. 
Adjuah  has  something  important  to  say,  Hugh,  you  are 
just  in  time  to  hear  it,”  she  said,  smiling  at  her  small 
black  attendant. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  asked  Ward,  leaning  idly  against  the 
tree,  and  looking  down  on  the  little  girl.  “  Why  do  you 
squirm,  0  Adjuah  !  ” 

Adjuah  looked  very  much  like  an  owl  as  she  stood 
staring  up  at  her  master,  with  the  two  little  horns  formed 
by  the  tying  of  her  handkerchief  sticking  out  over  her 
nose. 

“  I — I  hear  what  Chief  Toby  say  the  other  day  when 
he  run  down  the  room  and  call  out  something  at  the  door,” 
she  whispered,  twisting  her  feet  together  till  she  nearly 
overbalanced. 

“  Good  Lord  !  I  forgot  all  about  you,”  said  Ward. 
He  took  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets,  and  sat  down  on  the 
ground  beside  Eve.  “  What  did  he  say  ?  Don’t  speak 
too  loud.” 

“  Please,  sah,  he  say,  ‘  I  know  a  big  man,  he  shall  come 
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and  throw  you  into  the  lagoon  !  ’  He  call  out  that,  sail, 
and  then  he  run  out  of  the  room.” 

For  a  moment  or  two  Ward  stared  attentively  at  Adjuah 
without  speaking. 

“  Did  he  say  anything  else  ?  ”  he  asked  at  last. 

“No,  sah.  He  shout  that  out,  and  then  he  go  away,” 
croaked  Adjuah. 

“  And  why  have  you  told  me  this  now  ?  Why  didn’t 
you  tell  me  directly  ?  ” 

“  Please,  sah,  I  fear  Chief  Toby,”  said  Adjuah,  her 
great  eyes  rolling.  “  I  t’ink  I  not  say  anyt’ing  ’bout  it. 
Then  to-day  the  gaoler  tell  me  p’raps  Chief  Toby  make 
palaver  with  my  master.  So  then  I  tell.” 

“  I  see.  You  are  afraid  of  Toby,  but  rather  than 
anything  should  happen  to  cause  me  trouble,  you  risk 
his  finding  out  you  have  told  on  him,”  said  Ward,  kindly. 
“You  are  a  good  girl,  Adjuah,  and  you  need  not  be 
frightened.  No  one  shall  ever  know.  But  keep  your 
eyes  open,  and  your  mouth  shut.  Savvy  ?  And  here’s 
a  shilling  for  your  father,  and  sixpence  for  you.  Now  be 
off.” 

By  giving  Adjuah  a  double  tip  her  master  had  secured 
that  part  should  remain  with  her ;  the  P atria  Potestas 
prevails  on  the  Coast,  but  by  handing  over  the  larger 
sum  to  her  father,  Adjuah  by  native  custom  was  at  liberty 
to  keep  the  smaller. 

“  What  do  you  think  Toby  can  have  meant  ?  ”  asked 
Eve  rather  uneasily,  when  Adjuah  had  vanished. 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  like  the  look  of  things.  And 
Amerdine  is  a  wily  old  bird,  and  he  doesn’t  like  the  look 
of  things  either,”  said  Ward,  slowly. 

“  Perhaps  Adjuah  didn’t  hear  correctly,”  suggested 
Eve.  “  Mr.  Auguste  was  nearer  than  she  was,  and  he 
said  he  didn’t  catch  the  words.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  that.  I  didn’t  at  the  time.  And 
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Adjuah’s  a  pretty  sharp  kid.  She’s  correct  enough.” 
He  got  up  and  paced  up  and  down  in  some  perturbation. 
“  It’s  all  this  beastly  lagoon,”  he  went  on.  “  Something 
will  have  to  be  done  about  it.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
wretched  nuisance,  coming  on  top  of  the  Governor’s  orders. 
Otherwise,  of  course  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  deal  with, 
though  it  might  mean  a  pretty  considerable  row  in  the 
town  first.  But  for  some  reason  there  must  not  be  a  row. 
All  very  well !  I  wish  to  heaven  the  Governor  would  not 
keep  me  in  the  dark.  There  is  one  thing  I  can  do.  I  can 
put  the  fear  of  God  into  Toby,  and  I’ll  do  it  at  once.” 

“  You  can’t  even  do  that,”  said  Eve,  quietly. 

“  Can’t  ?  Why  not  ?  ”  demanded  Ward,  stopping 
his  walk. 

“  Well,  first  you’d  have  to  give  Adjuah  away,  and  you 
promised  you  wouldn’t.  And,  secondly,  you  told  the 
chiefs  that  no  one  understood  what  they  were  saying, 
and  when  they  found  out  that  Adjuah  was  in  the  little 
room  all  the  time,  as  they  would  be  sure  to  do,  they  would 
think  you  had  betrayed  them.  As  it  is,  I  don’t  think 
even  Auguste  knows  she  was  there.  And - ” 

“  You  need  not  say  any  more,”  interrupted  Ward  ;  he 
knew  that  what  Eve  said  was  true.  He  must  leave  Toby 
alone  for  the  moment.  “  What  is  all  that  row  outside  ?  ” 
he  said  irritably,  glancing  towards  the  barred  gate  of  the 
garden. 

At  that  moment  a  rush  of  people  from  the  town  sped 
past.  They  were  crying  and  beating  pots,  and  yelling. 
More  and  more  passed,  until  a  regular  stream  was  formed. 
Then  the  Fort  establishment  caught  the  excitement. 
Mr.  Johnson  went  rushing  by  with  his  wife  after  him,  and 
close  behind,  old  Cudjoe  the  cook.  A  shouting  arose 
from  the  town.  The  sentry  ran  out  of  the  guard-room. 
The  tumult  increased. 

Eve  and  Ward  hurried  to  the  gate  and  peered  out. 
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A  torrent  of  people,  all  crying  and  calling,  and  pointing 
to  the  eastward,  was  streaming  past,  and  all,  Ward  noticed 
with  uneasiness,  were  frightened. 

He  unbarred  the  gate,  just  as  Adjuah  appeared  round 
the  corner.  She  seized  a  small  boy,  and  was  knocked 
down.  But  she  held  on  to  him  for  a  short  minute,  and 
then  she  struggled  through  the  gate. 

“  Small  boy  say  locusts  come,  sah,”  she  panted  ;  she 
could  hardly  make  herself  heard  above  the  din. 

“  Good  heavens  !  ”  cried  Ward.  He  thrust  the  gate 
open,  and  stepped  out.  Then  Mr.  Amerdine  appeared, 
and  caught  hold  of  the  bars  to  steady  himself  as  the  people 
surged  past. 

“  Der  locusts  come,”  he  gasped  ;  “  along  der  sea  dey 
come.  On  der  beach  you  can  see  dem.” 

“  Come,  Eve,”  said  Ward,  “  hold  on  to  me.  Keep 
behind  her,  Amerdine.  We  shall  be  trampled  if  we  go 
with  the  crowd.  Come  this  way.” 

He  cut  right  across  the  stream  with  Eve  at  his  heels, 
and  Mr.  Amerdine  sheltering  her.  They  made  their  way 
with  difficulty  to  the  sea  edge.  Trees,  bushes,  a  rise  in 
the  ground,  prevented  a  view  of  the  shore  for  half  a  mile  ; 
then  the  curve  of  the  coast  brought  it  into  sight  again. 
The  beach  was  packed  with  excited,  screaming  crowds  of 
people  ;  and  right  away  to  the  eastward,  on  the  horizon, 
was  a  small  black  cloud  moving  along  the  sea-line  towards 
them. 

As  the  townspeople  neared  Hette,  they  stopped  ; 
some  to  dance,  swinging  backwards  and  forwards,  some 
to  beat  gongs  and  pots,  but  the  majority  to  build  a  huge 
fire. 


Even  as  Eve  and  the  other  two  watched,  the  black 
cloud  trebled  in  size.  It  was  coming  with  great  rapidity, 
and  would  soon  reach  Kitta. 

“  There’s  the  smoke !  ”  said  Ward,  as  the  great 
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bonfire  of  palm  branches,  coarse  grass,  and  bent,  caught. 
“  But  they’ll  want  devilish  sight  bigger  fires  than  that  to 
stop  this  swarm.  It’s  a  large  one.  If  they  come  as  they 
are  coming  now,  they  will  fly  right  over  the  town.  If  they 
settle  it  means  famine,  and  very  likely  pestilence.  Come 
back  to  the  Fort,  Eve.  We  can  see  from  there.” 

“  What  a  row,”  said  Eve,  as  she  struggled  after  her 
husband. 

“  All  are  in  terror,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine. 

As  they  neared  the  Fort  gate,  the  Fetish  priest  and  his 
assistants  hurried  by.  They  carried  drums,  and  were 
dressed  in  black  and  red  cloths.  Strings  of  cowries  decked 
with  fowls’  feathers  and  bits  of  white  rag  adorned  their 
arms  and  legs.  As  they  passed,  the  priest  half  stopped 
in  front  of  Ward,  spat  on  the  ground,  cursed,  and  hurried 
on. 

“  His  reverence  is  out  of  temper,”  said  Ward,  angrily. 
“  Shut  the  gate.  I’ll  talk  to  him  later.” 

Believed  at  escaping  from  the  crush,  Eve  ran  up  the 
stairway,  and  leaned  over  the  battlements. 

“  Here  come  the  chiefs,  Hugh,”  she  cried.  “  And — 
oh,  Chief  Toby  hasn’t  got  his  anklet  on.” 

“  One  thing  at  a  time,”  said  Ward,  sharply,  as  the 
three  chiefs,  with  their  attendants,  hurried  by  without 
looking  up. 

“  Where  trouble  is  dere  is  Chief  Toby,”  said  the  heavy 
voice  of  Mr.  Amerdine  at  Eve’s  elbow,  “  and  as  you  say, 
Mrs.  Ward,  he  is  not  wearing  his  ankle  band.  Dat  is 
curious,  for  I  know  he  values  it  much.  It  was  said  he 
never  takes  it  off,  or  lets  it  out  of  his  sight.  I - ” 

“Here  they  are,”  cried  Ward,  roughly,  interrupting  him. 

The  black  cloud  appeared  right  in  front  of  them,  and 
came  sweeping  down.  A  grove  of  cocoanut  trees  was 
blotted  out.  Trails  of  locusts,  like  wisps  of  smoke,  blew 
out  in  front,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  main  body. 
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“  Oh  !  ”  cried  Eve.  She  gave  a  startled  jump.  A  big 
brown  grasshopper  an  inch  and  a  half  long  had  fallen  from 
the  sky  and  hit  her  on  the  shoulder.  It  lay  kicking  on  the 
parapet.  Then  another  fell,  and  another,  and  another. 
“  Ough  !  I  can’t  stand  this  !  ”  she  said,  with  a  wriggle  of 
disgust ;  “  come  inside.” 

The  sky  grew  dark  as  the  host  swept  over  them.  A 
ceiling  of  locusts  was  formed  over  the  town  at  a  height 
of  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  How  thick  it  was,  none  of 
them  could  guess,  but  in  width  it  extended  right  over  the 
sandbank,  and  partly  over  the  lagoon,  though  not  over 
the  sea.  As  the  flight  continued,  thousands  of  dead  or 
dying  locusts  fell,  while  the  ground  and  buildings  were 
covered  with  their  droppings.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
spectacle — the  hordes  passing  overhead,  the  noise  of  their 
wings  sounding  like  some  strong,  steady  breeze,  and  the 
falling  bodies  thumping  on  the  battlements  and  parapet. 

Presently  old  Cudjoe,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Auguste,  returned.  The  gaoler  opened  the  cell 
doors,  and  fetching  out  his  captives  set  them  to  sweep  with 
native  brooms  the  struggling  locusts  into  heaps.  But 
others  fell  faster  than  they  could  brush. 

“  Mr.  Auguste,”  called  Ward,  “  go  and  fetch  the 
police  sergeant,  and  tell  the  sergeant-major  of  Hausas 
I  want  him.  Then  find  the  chiefs.  Tell  them  not  to  be 
frightened  and  to  try  and  keep  the  town  quiet.” 
j  “  What  will  happen  ?  ”  asked  Eve.  “  Oh,  one  of  the 
horrid  things  has  got  into  my  hair!  Get  it  out,  quick, 
quick !  ” 

Ward  laughed  at  Eve’s  face  of  horror,  freed  the  kicking 
insect,  and  pitched  it  out  of  the  window. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  he  said,  answering  her  question, 
“  the  damage  will  be  awful.  Those  that  have  fallen  will 
breed.  Probably  they  won’t  be  got  rid  of  for  a  couple  of 
years.  Thank  goodness,  they  haven’t  settled,  or  the 
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farms  and  plantations  would  have  been  wiped  out.  We 
shall  have  to  be  careful  of  the  water,  it  will  have  been 
polluted.  The  worst  is  the  danger  of  pestilence  from  the 
dead  bodies.” 

“  And  all  will  say,”  remarked  Mr.  Amerdine,  gloomily, 
“  that  this  fresh  misfortune  is  sent  by  the  Fetish.” 

“  Of  course,”  said  Ward,  curtly. 

“  Anyhow  the  gaoler  will  be  pleased  ;  he  foretold 
misfortune  this  morning,”  said  Eve. 

Not  till  half-past  two  did  the  swarm,  which  had  arrived 
over  the  town  about  ten,  begin  to  abate.  By  a  quarter- 
past  three  the  last  straggler  had  gone  ;  but  between  those 
hours  the  swarm  had  flown  steadily.  When  it  was  evident 
there  were  no  more  to  appear,  Ward  despatched  the  gaoler 
to  tell  the  chiefs  to  meet  him  in  the  main  street  in  half  an 
hour’s  time,  and  to  have  the  people  assembled.  Mr. 
Johnson,  on  his  return,  reported  that  a  palaver  was 
already  being  held  in  Tamaklo’s  house,  but  that  every  one 
would  attend  as  the  Commissioner  wished.  Urgent 
messages  were  then  sent  to  the  store  holders,  asking  them 
to  send  to  the  Fort  every  available  lantern.  Then  Ward 
went  up  the  main  street  to  where  the  people  were 
assembled,  taking  with  him  the  soldiers,  and  police, 
armed  with  native  brooms. 

Toby  was  not  to  be  seen,  but  the  other  chiefs,  who  had 
been  too  overwhelmed  to  act  for  themselves,  greeted  the 
Commissioner  with  some  enthusiasm.  But  by  the 
common  people  Ward  was  received  in  silence,  and  on 
their  faces  he  read  uneasiness  and  distrust.  The  locusts, 
dead  and  alive,  were  lying  everywhere,  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  scrunching  the  fat  pink  bodies  under 
foot.  Under  his  supervision  the  people  set  to  work  to 
clear  the  roofs  and  alleys,  and  to  sweep  the  insects  into 
heaps.  These  were  carried  to  the  shore,  and  burnt.  When 
darkness  came,  the  borrowed  lamps  were  lit,  and 
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throughout  the  night,  soldiers,  police,  and  townspeople 
worked  side  by  side,  and  by  daybreak  the  town  was  clear 
again. 

The  chiefs,  who  throughout  the  proceeding  had  sat 
looking  on,  rose  to  go,  but  before  they  went  Ward  called 
for  silence. 

“  Listen,  0  listen  !  to  what  I  am  going  to  say,”  he 
cried,  using  the  customary  formula.  “  As  the  water  in 
the  lagoon  is  encroaching  on  the  town,  as  the  people  are 
afraid,  and  it  is  bad  for  trade,  I  give  notice  that  the 
Government  will  cut  through  the  lagoon  bank  between 
here  and  Hette,  so  that  some  of  the  water  can  flow  away 
into  the  sea.  The  cutting  will  be  made  to-morrow.” 

Mr.  Auguste  shouted  the  message  three  times.  It  wras 
received  in  silence.  Without  waiting  for  any  questioning, 
Ward  went  back  to  the  Fort,  and  reached  it  so  tired  that 
he  could  hardly  climb  the  staircase. 
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OPENING  THE  LAGOON 

“  Are  you  sure  of  what  you  say,  Mr.  Amerdine  ?  ”  said 
Ward,  rather  doubtfully,  as  he  talked  next  morning  with 
Mr.  Amerdine.  “  I  know  nothing  about  such  things 
myself.” 

“  Der  Kiel  Canal - ”  began  Mr.  Amerdine. 

“  Yes,  but  this  isn’t  the  Kiel  Canal.  It  may  not  be 
the  same  thing  at  all.  I’m  very  doubtful  about  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  if  I  could  see  any  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
I  wouldn’t  do  it.” 

“  It  will  be  all  right,”  murmured  Mr.  Amerdine  ;  “  der 
water  wrill  run  down  der  cutting  for  a  bit,  and  der 
Fetish - ” 

“  Don’t  keep  on  about  the  Fetish.  As  I  told  you,  I 
am  only  doing  this  because  I  have  a  particular  reason  for 
keeping  the  town  quiet.  Unless  the  water  goes,  there 
ivill  be  trouble.  The  locusts  have  put  the  finishing  touch. 
Therefore  I  must  get  rid  of  the  water  somehow.  But  I 
tell  you  again,  I  don’t  like  it.” 

“  It  will  be  all  right,  Mr.  Commissioner,”  repeated 
Mr.  Amerdine.  “  I  have  told  der  chiefs  it  was  I  who 
persuaded  you  to  cut  der  bank.  Dey  have  no  objection. 
Again  I  assure  you,  dere  is  no  difficulty.  Such  t’ings  I 
do  know  about.” 

“  I  have  seen  the  chiefs  myself,”  said  Ward.  “  As 
you  say,  they  make  no  objection.  But  neither  do  they 
approve.  When  I  say  chiefs  I  mean  Tamaklo  and  Mensah. 
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I  can’t  find  Toby.  They  are  absolutely  non-committal, 
and  express  no  opinion.  However,  I  have  made  my 
preparations  and  am  going  on  with  it.  They  will  meet 
us  at  the  place  selected.  I  shall  go  in  the  canoe.  If  you 
like  to  come  with  me,  you  are  welcome.” 

Mr.  Amerdine  bowed  his  thanks,  and  Ward,  bidding 
good-bye  to  Eve,  walked  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lagoon. 
They  found  the  boat  ready,  and  taking  in  Mr.  Auguste, 
set  off. 

It  was  a  quiet,  clear  day  and  unusually  cool ;  the  water 
was  dotted  with  fishing  canoes  both  from  Kitta  itself  and 
from  the  villages  round,  their  occupants  using  great  cast 
nets,  whirling  them  round  their  heads  and  throwing  them 
with  such  skill  that  they  entered  the  water  with  scarcely 
a  splash. 

Arrived  at  the  spot  selected,  which  was  the  one  which 
Ward  had  previously  visited  with  Eve  in  the  canoe,  they 
found  Mensah  and  Tamaklo  duty  assembled  with  their 
entourages  ;  of  Toby  there  was  no  sign.  The  chief  of  Hette, 
a  tubby  little  man  almost  coal  black,  was  there  ;  and  so 
wore  four  prisoners  from  the  Fort,  under  the  charge  of  the 
gaoler  and  two  policemen,  also  twenty-five  strong  men, 
supplied  by  the  town  at  Ward’s  order.  There  were  but 
few  others,  for  strict  orders  had  been  given  that  the 
Kittas  and  Hettes  should  stay  in  their  homes,  until  the 
cutting  was  safety  established.  Mr.  Johnson,  with  his 
usual  vast  smile,  was  standing  beside  his  prisoners,  who 
wore  their  convict  suits  daubed  with  the  broad  arrow. 
The  men  supplied  by  the  chiefs  stood  a  little  apart,  carrying 
native  hoes  borrowed  from  the  Government  store  ;  while 
the  prisoners  had  shovels. 

Ward  wasted  no  time  ;  he  wished  to  take  advantage 
of  the  unusual  coolness  to  complete  the  business,  and  to 
get  back  to  the  fort  for  a  late  breakfast. 

“  This  is  the  spot,”  he  said,  when  he  had  greeted  the 
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chiefs.  “  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Amerdine  ?  ”  and 
he  pointed  out  the  gutter  he  had  previously  noticed. 

But  Mr.  Amerdine  unexpectedly  demurred ;  more 
from  the  desire  of  appearing  important  than  for  any  other 
reason,  for  the  spot  he  chose  was  a  bare  ten  yards  away 
from  the  depression  Ward  had  fancied. 

“  Very  well ;  have  it  so,  it  makes  no  difference,”  said 
Ward,  and  Mr.  Amerdine,  smiling,  traced  a  line  with  the 
point  of  his  sun  umbrella  from  lagoon  to  sea. 

The  prisoners  with  their  shovels,  and  the  townsmen 
with  their  hoes,  stood  ready. 

“  Tear  up  this  bushy  stuff  first  of  all,”  said  Ward,  “  and 
then  cut  a  ditch  along  that  line  Mr.  Amerdine  has  drawn. 
Let  the  men  with  the  hoes  pull  up  the  grass,  and  the  men 
with  the  shovels  work  behind  them.” 

“  Please,  sah,  the  chiefs  would  be  willing  to  know 
how  the  people  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  cut  will  be  able 
to  get  to  their  homes  while  the  water  is  running  away  ?  ” 
said  Mr.  Auguste. 

Mr.  Amerdine,  pushing  forward,  announced  that  the 
cutting  would  not  be  wide,  that  sufficient  water  would 
soon  have  run  out,  and  that  except  at  high  tide  it  would 
be  possible  to  splash  along  the  sea  edge.  Finally  he 
informed  every  one  that  two  large  canoes  would  be 
chartered  to  act  as  ferries  until  the  channel  was  properly 
established,  when  it  would  be  roughly  bridged  with 
cocoanut  trees.  He  explained  this  with  great  volubility, 
and  the  chiefs  said  no  more. 

“Now  begin,”  ordered  Mr.  Amerdine,  and  Ward  sat 
down  and  lit  his  pipe. 

The  spectators  clustered  round.  The  canoes  fishing 
near  by,  becoming  cognizant  of  the  white  man’s  strange 
doings,  hurried  up  to  see  what  the  stir  and  bustle  might 
mean.  They  shouted  the  news  to  distant  friends,  and 
soon  a  fleet  of  boats  was  assembled. 
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The  excavators  went  to  work  in  earnest ;  the  rough 
herbage  was  quickly  removed,  and  the  hoe-men  began  to 
deepen  the  shallow  indentation,  the  prisoners  following 
and  shovelling.  The  two  parties  kept  evenly  together, 
for  though  the  broad  shovels  should  have  gained  on  the 
narrow  pickaxe-shaped  hoes,  they  were  really  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  All  work  of  the  kind  in  West  Africa,  even  to 
the  digging  of  a  hole,  is  performed  overhand,  therefore  the 
hoe-men  were  using  accustomed  muscles,  the  shovellers 
were  not. 

When  the  rough  stuff  and  the  herbage  had  been  quite 
cleared  away,  and  a  trench  outlined  right  across  the 
barrier,  the  lagoon  appeared  so  much  higher  than  the  sea, 
its  aspect  so  formidable,  that  again  misgiving  fell  upon 
Ward.  But  it  was  not  so  with  Mr.  Amerdine ;  he  was 
happily  confident ;  he  fussed  about,  perspiring,  and  getting 
in  the  way,  till  a  prisoner  threw  a  large  shovelful  of  moist 
sand  over  his  drill  trousers  and  white  canvas  shoes. 

Under  the  eye  of  authority,  the  toilers  worked  hard, 
and  the  trench  quickly  widened  and  deepened.  The  sun 
blazed  out,  making  the  lagoon  shine  like  a  dull  half-crown, 
though  the  sea,  because  of  its  constant  movement,  main¬ 
tained  its  deep  colour.  By  two  o’clock  the  trench  was 
nearing  completion ;  only  at  the  lagoon  end  a  mass  of 
sand  and  scrub  kept  still  back  the  fresh  water.  Ward 
called  a  halt.  All  seemed  well ;  a  twenty-foot  channel 
was  ready  to  conduct  the  lagoon  into  the  sea. 

“  Dat  is  it !  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Amerdine  streaming  with 
perspiration.  “  Cut  now  der  top,  and  der  water  shall  run.” 

“  Here  !  Halt !  Wait  a  minute  !  ”  cried  Ward,  urged 
by  a  sudden  impulse.  “  Mr.  Auguste,  tell  every  one  to 
come  over  on  this  side.  The  town  side.  Bring  the  chiefs 
over.  That’s  right.  Is  every  one  over  ?  All  right,  cut 
away  then.” 

Before  the  words  were  well  out  of  his  mouth  a  shout 
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went  np.  Without  any  warning  a  crack  appeared  in  the 
patch  of  sand  and  scrub  ;  it  starred  and  widened.  A  dozen 
spurts  of  water  shot  into  the  air,  and  the  surface  of  the 
last  of  the  barrier  turned  black.  The  patch  shivered  and 
dissolved ;  the  swollen  lagoon  slowly  poured  its  waters 
down  the  cutting  into  the  sea,  churning  up  the  sand  and 
spreading  over  the  hard  beach  left  bare  by  the  tide.  So 
unexpected  was  the  rush,  that  the  hoers  and  the  prisoners 
who  were  in  the  trench  were  rolled  over  and  over  and  almost 
suffocated,  while  Mr.  Amerdine  only  escaped  by  being 
hauled  to  his  feet  by  the  gaoler. 

And  now,  according  to  all  expectations,  according  to 
the  precedent  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  the  lagoon  should  have 
flowed  down  its  prepared  path,  till  a  moderate  and  well- 
defined  channel  was  established.  But  whether  African 
earth  and  water  differed  from  European,  or  whether  Mr. 
Amerdine  in  his  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  the  water  had 
imagined  himself  a  more  experienced  engineer  than  he 
was,  or  whether  he  really  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the 
business  he  had  undertaken,  before  any  one  could  grasp 
what  was  happening,  the  banks  on  either  side  of  the 
cutting  began  to  disintegrate  and  crumble  away ;  and 
then  the  lagoon,  with  a  dull  and  menacing  roar,  took 
charge.  Spectators  and  workers  screamed  in  unison. 
White  men  and  black,  chiefs  and  commoners,  stampeded 
towards  the  town,  fearful  for  their  lives  ;  and  even  as 
they  ran,  the  loose  sand  barrier  behind  them  crumbled, 
dissolved,  and  melted  away ;  and  when  after  a  scurry 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  they  halted,  finding  they  had 
attained,  at  any  rate,  temporary  security,  they  saw  in 
their  rear,  not  a  placid,  quiet,  well-conducted  cutting,  but 
a  furious  torrent,  widening  every  few  minutes  as  the  banks 
caved  in,  bringing  down  everything  which  came  in  its 
path. 

Ward  stopped  breathless,  covered  with  sand ;  his 
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pipe  was  smashed  and  his  sun  helmet  trodden  into  a  shape¬ 
less  lump.  He  turned  to  Mr.  Auguste,  who  was  at  his 
elbow. 

“  This  is  a  nice  mess,”  he  said  ;  “  where’s  that — that — 
where’s  Mr.  Amerdine  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Amerdine,  sail,  get  terrified  and  run  into  the 
sea.  There  he  is,  sah.” 

Sure  enough,  Mr.  Amerdine,  whom  the  unexpected  turn 
of  affairs  had  quite  bewildered,  was  standing  almost  waist 
deep  in  the  sea  a  little  way  off,  fanning  himself  with  his 
sun  hat. 

“  Come  out !  ”  shouted  the  angry  Ward.  “  This  is 
your  doing !  ” 

Mr.  Amerdine  waded  ashore.  He  was  a  miserable- 
looking  creature,  he  was  soaked  through,  and  his  clothes 
were  clinging  to  him. 

“  Der  Kiel  Canal - ”  he  began. 

“  Damn  the  Kiel  Canal,  and  you  too,”  said  Ward, 
savagely.  “  Look  at  what  you’ve  done !  The  whole 
place  is  going  !  We  must  run  for  it  again.” 

The  ground  had  begun  to  quiver  under  their  feet. 
They  flew  forward  through  the  soft  sand,  the  chiefs 
blowing  and  panting  in  their  wake. 

Things  did,  indeed,  look  bad.  The  dividing  barrier 
seemed  to  have  no  strength  at  all,  the  lagoon  was  eating 
it  up  as  a  hot  knife  eats  a  pat  of  butter.  On  the  far  side 
of  the  original  cutting,  the  break  was  nearing  Hette  ; 
a  grove  of  cocoanut-trees  not  half  a  mile  from  that  village 
suddenly  bent  and  fell  prone.  The  Hette  people  could 
be  seen  running  out  of  their  huts  in  panic.  The  faces 
of  the  chiefs  and  elders  clustered  round  Ward  showed  wild 
consternation,  and  they  stood  looking  at  him  with  a  kind 
of  dumb  appeal  that  he  would  prevent  the  destruction  of 
Kitta  town,  an  event  which  they  evidently  considered 
imminent.  He  was  at  his  wits’  end. 
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“  If  you  please,  sah,”  said  Mr.  Auguste,  “  Chief  Mensali 
would  be  willing  to  know  what  will  happen  when  the  sea 
becomes  full,  and  beats  back  upon  the  barrier  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Ward,  irritably.  “  Let  him  ask 
Mr.  Amerdine.” 

Mr.  Amerdine  smiled  feebly,  but  he  had  had  time  to 
recover  himself ;  he  was  accustomed  to  ups  and  downs. 

“  Der  lagoon  cannot  come  much  further,”  he  replied. 
“Not  dis  way,  not  toward  der  town.  Under  der  sand 
on  which  we  do  now  stand  der  is  rock  ground.  Der  town 
is  easily  safe.  But  on  der  side  of  Hette  der  is  danger. 
Yes  !  It  is  all  soft  dere.  Who  would  suppose  der  was 
so  great  power  in  der  lagoon  !  ” 

“  Ask  the  chiefs,  Mr.  Auguste,  if  there  is  rock  ground 
under  the  sand  here,”  said  Ward. 

“  Yes,  sah,  there  is.  They  say  there  is  sand,  and  then 
earth,  and  then  the  rock.” 

“  Tell  them  that  the  water  has  reached  it,  then.  I 
have  been  watching  very  carefully,  and  nothing  has 
broken  away  for  ten  minutes  or  more.  This  side,  at  least, 
is  safe,  as  Mr.  Amerdine  says.” 

“  But  the  other  way  it  soft  is,”  murmured  Mr. 
Amerdine,  again. 

“  I  know  that.  Just  look  at  it,”  said  Ward,  in  dismay. 

To  the  east  the  barrier  continued  to  break  away  in 
great  masses  ;  the  great  heaving  masses  of  churned-up 
sand  and  water  with  the  cut  channel  boiling  like  a  race  in 
the  middle  of  a  flood,  and  the  crumbling,  caving  banks, 
were  sufficiently  terrifying.  Ward  knew  the  likelihood 
of  a  panic.  And  even  as  he  watched  a  fresh  misfortune 
happened. 

The  canoes  which  had  clustered  round  to  observe  the 
operations  of  the  white  man,  had  been  taken  completely 
by  surprise,  and  before  they  could  collect  their  scattered 
wits  and  paddle  away  to  a  place  of  safety  their  boats  were 
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caught  in  the  race.  An  empty  canoe  came  tearing  along, 
upset  as  it  hit  the  barrier,  and  was  rushed  out  to  sea  ; 
though  it  was  fifteen  feet  long  its  passing  was  almost 
indistinguishable,  and  it  was  a  considerable  distance  away 
when  it  again  became  visible.  Then  some  twenty  craft, 
all  out  of  control,  came  down,  spinning  round  and  round, 
their  astonished  crews  screaming  and  waving  their  hands. 
They  came  along  as  the  unoccupied  canoe  had  come  ; 
some  were  upset  and  rolled  over,  their  crews,  who  were 
fortunately  as  much  accustomed  to  the  water  as  to  the 
land,  scrambling  out  of  the  waves  on  to  the  dry  beach  ; 
others  were  whirled  out  to  sea,  the  shouts  of  the  occupants 
mingling  with  the  lamentations  of  their  friends  ashore. 
Other  boats  there  were  further  out  on  the  lagoon  which 
had  seen  the  danger  and  were  paddling  away  at  full 
speed  from  the  disastrous  and  widening  suck. 

“  The  chief  of  Hette,  sah,”  said  Mr.  Auguste,  bringing 
up  the  fat  shiny  little  black  man,  “  would  be  willing  to  say 
he  has  a  wife  and  some  children  in  the  village.  What  is  to 
be  done  about  them  ?  ” 

“  How  do  I  know  ?  ”  said  the  harassed  Ward. 
“  They’ve  got  legs,  I  suppose.  They  can  run.” 

“  He  says,  sah,  the  wife  is  fat  and  the  children  are 
small.  He  wishes  to  know  if  the  Government  will  com¬ 
pensate  him  when  they  are  killed  by  the  lagoon  which 
the  Government  has  let  loose  ?  ” 

“  Tell  him  to  get  out  of  the  way,”  said  Ward.  “  He’s 
got  more  wives  and  children  somewhere,  hasn’t  he  ?  ” 

“  He  has,  sah,  but  he  does  not  like  to  lose  any  of  his 
property.” 

“  Tell  him  to  go  to  Mr.  Amerdine  about  it.  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  take  the  prisoners  back  at  once.  Lock  them  up. 
Tell  the  sergeant-major  what  has  happened,  and  ask  him 
to  bring  his  men  here  at  once,  all  of  them,  except  the  guard 
at  the  Port  gate.  Tell  the  police  sergeant  to  collect  all  his 
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men,  take  them  into  the  police  huts,  and  keep  them  there. 
Go  quick.  Tell  any  people  you  meet  to  go  back,  and  say 
that  everything  is  all  right.  Tell  my  wife  not  to  be 
alarmed,  and  stay  in  the  Fort  yourself.” 

But  news  had  already  reached  the  town,  in  that 
mysterious  way  in  which  bad  news  usually  does  travel, 
that  something  had  gone  amiss  out  on  the  ridge.  The 
people  at  once  formed  the  opinion  that  Kitta  was  to 
be  swept  into  the  sea,  and  they  were  all  to  be  drowned. 
Fishermen,  woodchoppers,  farmers,  immediately  threw 
down  their  tools  and  started  for  the  cutting ;  the  idlers, 
whose  day  of  rest  it  was,  joined  them.  The  little  local 
Fetish  priest  summoned  his  assistant,  and  snatching  up 
his  drum  hurried  along,  rejoicing  in  the  excitement  and 
in  the  trouble  which  the  white  man  was  bringing  upon 
himself.  With  the  exception  of  the  old  men,  the  women 
and  the  smallest  children,  hardly  any  one  was  left  in 
the  town. 

Mr.  Johnson,  meeting  the  crowd,  endeavoured  to  stop 
it,  but  was  knocked  down  for  the  third  time  that  day  ; 
and  the  people,  shouting  and  lamenting,  streamed  away  to 
the  eastward.  When  they  arrived  at  the  broken  barrier, 
and  saw  what  was  happening,  how  the  lagoon  was  smashing 
into  the  sea,  and  what  fate  was  overtaking  their  friends 
and  fellow-townsmen,  they  lost  control,  and  probably 
Ward,  and  most  certainly  Mr.  Amerdine,  to  whom  they 
attributed  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  cutting  of  the 
bank,  would  have  been  killed  ;  faction  fighting,  which  is 
always  latent  in  a  Gold  Coast  town,  would  have  followed, 
and  then  the  looting  and  burning  of  the  stores.  The 
chiefs  were  powerless,  but  the  timely  arrival  of  the 
sergeant-major,  with  his  Hausas,  saved  the  situation. 
True,  they  were  few,  but  twenty-five  fighting  men, 
disciplined  soldiers,  armed  with  Martini-Metford  carbines, 
an  do  a  great  deal.  Sergeant-Major  Moshie  came,  too, 
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of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  his  name  implied,  and  had  a 
contempt  for  Fetish  people.  He  formed  up  in  line  with 
fixed  bayonets,  and  with  the  aid  of  Ward,  Mr.  Auguste, 
and  the  chiefs,  forced  the  people  back  and  kept  them 
back. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  things  began  to  improve. 
The  tide  rose  and  tore  at  the  barrier,  but  all  danger  to  the 
town  itself  was  over.  On  the  Hette  side  the  ground  had 
broken  away  right  on  to  the  outlying  huts  of  that  village. 
Ward  saw,  though,  that  owing  to  a  rise  in  the  ground,  a 
rise  scarcely  noticeable  from  where  he  stood,  the  lagoon 
seemed  inclined  to  confine  itself  to  the  channel  it  had 
already  cut,  and  to  encroach  no  further. 

Both  he  and  the  chiefs  believed  the  worst  was  over. 
The  lagoon  must  drain  itself  away  through  the  half  mile¬ 
wide  channel  until  sufficient  water  was  drawn  off,  then  it 
was  probable  that  the  opening  would  quickly  silt  up  again. 
He  suggested  to  the  chiefs  that  they  should  all  go  back  to 
Kitta ;  he  was  nearly  done  up,  he  had  been  out  all  day 
without  food,  and  in  the  sun,  and  it  was  now  past  three 
o’clock. 

But  the  crowd,  which,  after  the  first  outburst,  had 
contented  itself  with  howling  and  shouting  after  the  friends 
who  had  been  rushed  out  to  sea,  suddenly  changed  its 
tone.  It  stopped  its  wailing,  and  arranged  itself  into  two 
large  bodies. 

“  What’s  the  matter  now  ?  ”  asked  Ward,  anxiously. 

“  The  little  Fetish  man,  I  think,  sah,”  said  Mr.  Auguste, 
smiling,  as  if  the  situation  were  both  amusing  and  agree¬ 
able,  “  till  now  he  has  been  mourning  on  his  drum  for 
those  gone  out  to  sea,  but  now  he  is  exciting  the  people 
against  us.” 

The  priest  was  banging  away  as  hard  as  he  could. 
What  he  was  saying  on  the  drum  Ward  did  not  know,  but 
its  rousing  effect  on  the  people  was  clear  enough. 
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“  Stop  it !  ”  Ward  shouted. 

The  little  priest  took  no  notice.  A  Hausa  soldier 
jumped  forward  and  thrust  his  bayonet  through  the  head 
of  the  drum.  The  noise  ceased.  A  big  brawny  canoe  man 
sprang  at  Mr.  Amerdine,  who  shrieked  and  tore  himself 
away,  leaving  half  his  coat  behind  him. 

“  The  priest  tell  the  man  to  do  that,”  said  Mr.  Auguste, 
“  they  want  to  kill  Mr.  Amerdine.” 

Mr.  Amerdine  wrung  his  hands.  “  Dey  will  wring  me 
like  a  chicken  cock,”  he  whimpered. 

“  Oh  no,  I’ll  take  care  of  you,”  said  Ward  ;  “  and  dark¬ 
ness  will  be  here  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  they  will  go  home. 
Drive  them  back,  sergeant-major.” 

The  red  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  shone  on  the  disturbed 
people.  The  turmoil  of  the  tossing  lagoon  turned  red. 
Then  the  sun  sank  into  the  sea  with  a  suddenness  quite 
startling,  the  land  grew  dark,  and  the  lagoon  grey,  then 
black.  The  mass  of  people  broke  up,  gave  a  great  shout 
and  ran  off  to  the  town. 

Ward  and  Mr.  Amerdine,  followed  by  the  chiefs,  and 
their  armed  escort  followed,  but  before  they  reached  the 
town  the  stars  were  out  and  the  night  fully  established. 
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A  VIGIL 

Old  Cudjoe  and  Adjuah  had  kept  Eve  well  posted  in  the 
day’s  doings,  and  she  ran  down  to  meet  Ward  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement. 

“  Thank  goodness  you  are  back  !  ”  she  cried,  “  come 
and  have  something  to  eat,  you  look  played  out.  I  knew 
things  must  be  going  wrong,  the  town  has  been  humming 
with  excitement  all  day,  and  Adjuah  said  the  lagoon  was 
going  to  sweep  Kitta  away  !  When  all  the  people  ran 
out  to  the  beach,  the  corporal  brought  the  guard  up  on  to 
the  battlements  so  that  if  the  people  tried  to  break  into 
the  Fort  he  could  shoot  them  better,  as  he  explained.” 

Ward  wondered  if  Eve  realized  at  all  what  an  un¬ 
pleasant  position  they  had  all  been  in ;  but  her  face  was 
alight  with  excitement,  and  there  was  not  the  least  trace 
of  fear. 

“  I  am  glad  you  weren’t  frightened,”  he  said. 

“  Oh,  I  was  for  a  bit !  But  I  had  to  hide  before  the 
corporal  and  his  men.  I  pretended  I  was  frightfully 
brave  !  ” 

“  Good  girl !  ”  said  Ward,  approvingly,  “  some  women 
would  have  gone  into  hysterics,  and  been  no  end  of  a 
nuisance  !  ” 

“  Oh,  nonsense  !  ”  said  Eve,  up  in  arms  for  her  sex  ; 
“  3'ou  take  your  idea  of  women  from  Miss  Yonge.  Come, 
get  on  with  your  breakfast.” 
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A  drink  and  hot  food  soon  put  Ward  to  rights,  and  he 
gave  her  a  full  description  of  the  day’s  doings.  She  went 
into  fits  of  laughter  over  his  account  of  Mr.  Amerdine  in 
the  sea,  and  the  little  black  chief  of  Hette. 

“  I  wish  I  had  been  there,”  she  said  ;  “  but  I  had  a 
small  adventure  too.  You  say  you  cannot  think  where 
Toby  was.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  that.  I  saw  him.” 

“You  saw  him  ?  ”  queried  Ward,  sharply.  “  Where  ?  ” 

“  About  the  middle  of  the  day  when  things  were 
quieter,  I  was  so  curious  to  know  what  was  happening, 
that  Adjuah  and  I  went  out  and  walked  to  the  back  of 
the  town  where  the  canoe  is  kept.  From  there  we  could 
look  towards  the  cutting.” 

“  You  oughtn’t  to  have  gone  out  alone.  But  go  on.” 

“  Well,  as  we  turned  the  corner  of  a  broken  wall  we 
suddenly  saw  Chief  Toby.  He  was  standing  with  his 
back  to  us,  and  behaving  most  oddly.  Adjuah  was 
terrified  and  dragged  me  behind  the  wall,  but  I  could 
watch  him  through  a  crack.  For  a  moment  he  stood 
motionless,  staring  out  over  the  lagoon  ;  then,  suddenly, 
he  raised  both  his  arms  like  this,” — Eve  raised  her  hands 
above  her  head,  held  them  quiet  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
dropped  them  to  her  sides.  The  sleeves  of  her  blouse 
slipped  up,  and  she  looked  very  pretty  with  her  white  arms 
bare  and  her  hair  glistening — “  and  then  he  dropped  them. 
And  he  did  this  several  times.  And,  oh  !  Hugh,  he  is 
still  without  his  anklet.” 

“  I  wonder  what  he  was  doing,”  said  Ward,  slowly 
filling  his  pipe,  a  frown  of  perplexity  on  his  face. 

“  He  looked  exactly  as  if  he  were  invoking  the  aid  of 
the  lagoon,”  Eve  said.  “  I  felt  as  if  I  were  watching 
something  I  was  not  meant  to  see.  Adjuah  and  I  crept 
away,  much  to  her  relief.  Toby  never  saw  us.” 

Ward  sat  staring  at  the  ground,  lost  in  thought.  Eve 
watched  him,  and  then  strolled  through  the  open  doorway 
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on  to  the  battlements.  Night  had  fallen,  and  it  was  pitch 
dark.  The  sound  of  distant  drumming  came  softly  and 
steadily  down  to  them,  borne  by  the  gentle  night 
breeze. 

The  drum  has  a  very  stimulating  effect  on  savage 
peoples,  and  on  the  Gold  Coast,  drums  may  not  be  beaten 
in  a  town  without  the  written  permit  of  the  District 
Commissioner.  Ward  had  given  no  permit,  and  the 
people  were  breaking  the  law,  but  to  his  experienced  ear 
the  character  of  the  drumming  told  that  the  peaceful 
counsel  of  the  elder  chiefs  was  prevailing,  and  Ward  knew 
this  was  of  far  more  importance  than  half  a  dozen  minor 
breaches  of  the  law.  Muffled  as  it  was  by  the  thickness  of 
the  cocoanut  grove  and  the  interposition  of  the  houses, 
the  quick  vibration  of  the  drums  sounded  no  more  dis¬ 
turbing  than  the  drone  of  a  threshing-machine  on  a  hot 
summer  day  in  an  English  village. 

His  meditations  were  disturbed  by  a  knock  on 
the  outer  door,  and  to  his  cry  of  “  Enter,”  the  sergeant- 
major  of  Hausas,  and  Mr.  Ansah,  the  head  of  the  civil 
police,  appeared  together. 

“  We  would  like  to  see  you  about  the  town,  sir,”  said 
the  former,  without  any  preliminary.  “It  is  in  a  bad 
state,  and  we  fear  there  may  be  trouble.” 

“  Anything  fresh  ?  ”  said  Ward. 

“  Chief  Toby  is  in  the  town,  sir,  telling  the  people  the 
Fetish  is  very  angry  about  the  cutting,  that  it  sent  the 
locusts,  and  that  it  will  send  worse  trouble  still.” 

“  Damn  Toby  !  And  what  do  the  other  chiefs  say  ?  ” 

“  They  are  trying  to  calm  the  people,  and  are  telling 
them  that  it  is  not  all  the  work  of  the  Fetish,”  interposed 
the  policeman.  “  But  the  people  are  so  excited,  I  fear 
they  will  listen  more  to  Chief  Toby  than  to  the  others.” 

“  Where  are  they  all  ?  ”  demanded  Ward. 

“  They  are  sitting,  sir,  in  the  big  street.” 
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“  Are  they  fighting,  or  doing  any  harm  ?  ” 

“No,  sir,  they  are  sitting  and  talking  palaver.  That 
is  all  at  present.” 

“  The  drumming  is  very  peaceful.  I  was  just  thinking 
so  when  you  knocked.” 

“  Yes,  sir.  It  is  at  this  moment.  But  it  may  change 
at  any  second.” 

“  Where  is  Mr.  Auguste  ?  ”  Ward  asked. 

“He  is  here,  sir.  Outside.” 

“  Tell  him  to  come  in.” 

The  interpreter  was  rather  scared,  though  he  had  not 
lost  his  head.  He  was  not  a  native  of  Kitta,  but  had  been 
a  long  time  in  the  town  ;  he  had  seen  many  troubles  and 
disturbances,  and  knew  the  people  well.  His  expressed 
opinion  was  that  all  would  be  satisfactory  if  the  night 
passed  away  in  peace. 

“  With  the  day,”  he  said,  “  the  people  will  see  that  no 
more  land  is  being  washed  away,  and  that  the  water  is 
going.  To-night,  perhaps,  they  will  fight.  Perhaps  they 
will  not.” 

Ward  silently  agreed.  He  understood  the  native 
mind  to  a  certain  extent.  Tamaklo  and  Mensah,  with 
their  elders,  would  be  for  peace  ;  they  would  not  want 
trouble,  and  the  possible  looting  of  their  houses,  followed 
by  reprisals  and  a  fine  on  the  town,  the  greater  part  of 
which  they  themselves  would  have  to  pay.  The  majority 
of  the  people  were  content  to  live  quietly,  provided  they 
were  not  excited  or  disturbed  by  the  bad  characters  of  the 
town,  who  made  it  their  business  to  stir  up  discontent, 
being  aided  and  abetted  by  Toby.  Ward  reflected  that 
it  was  a  pity  the  latter  was  not  locked  up  safely  in  the  Fort, 
and  the  local  priest  with  him.  But  it  was  too  late  to 
arrest  them  now. 

“  Kindly  have  your  Hausas  ready,  sergeant-major,” 
he  said  ;  “  but  keep  them  in  their  huts.  And  3rou,  Mr. 
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his  story  his  own  way.  And  be  careful  in  your  notes,  Mr. 
Private  Secretary.” 

“  He  says,  sir,”  said  the  clerk  after  the  man  had  spoken 
for  some  minutes,  “  that  he  has  come  down  from  the  great 
Barbadu  according  to  instructions  he  received  from 
Sergeant  Ibrahim.  He  came  to  the  Castle,  but  you  were 
gone.  The  sentries  took  him  to  the  Inspector- General, 
who  brought  him  here.  He  is  very  tired,  for  he  has  walked 
fast  for  many  days,  but  he  hopes  your  Excellency  and 
your  house  are  well.” 

The  clerk  paused,  and  the  Governor  nodded.  “  He 
says,  sir,”  continued  the  interpreter,  “  that  Sergeant 
Ibrahim  did  not  mean  to  send  him  down  yet,  but  something 
happened,  so  he  was  sent  at  once.” 

“  What  happened  ?  ”  said  the  Governor. 

“  The  great  Barbadu - ” 

Here  the  Governor  interposed.  “  Do  not  call  him 
that,”  he  said  angrily;  “he  is  nothing  but  a  rascally 
murderer  whom  I  will  hang  if  I  catch.  But  go  on.” 

“  Barbadu  has  made  up  his  mind  and  is  starting  almost 
immediately  for  the  coast.” 

“  Is  that  certain  ?  ”  demanded  the  Governor.  “  What 
has  made  him  do  that  ?  ” 

“  A  message  came  from  a  great  chief  at  Kitta  bidding 
him  come  and  help  him  against  the  white  man.” 

“  What  ?  ”  cried  His  Excellency.  And  his  Private 
Secretary  echoed  him,  “  What?  ” 

“  The  chief  offered  slaves  and  money  and  plunder  if  he 
would  come.” 

“  And  what  was  the  chief’s  name  ?  ” 

“  Toby,  sir.” 

“  And  pray,  what  was  Barbadu  to  do  when  he  got  to 
Kitta  ?  ” 

“  This  man  does  not  know,  sir.  Barbadu  gave  notice 
to  his  chiefs  that  he  was  going  down  to  the  sea  to 
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help  Toby  against  the  white  man.  That  is  all  this  man 
knows.” 

“  That  will  do.  I  understand,”  said  the  Governor. 
“  Wait  a  minute.” 

“  If  you  do  not  want  him,”  ventured  Mr.  Hagan  after  a 
long  silence,  “  this  man  asks  if  he  may  go  and  rest.  He  is 
tired  and  his  feet  are  bleeding.  He  has  not  slept  for  many 
hours.” 

“Yes,  he  may  go,”  said  the  Governor.  “  I  shall  want 
to  see  him  again.  Stay !  There  is  one  more  question. 
How  many  men  are  travelling  with  Barbadu  ?  ” 

“  He  says  there  are  plenty  of  men,  sir,  but  he  does  not 
think  many  will  travel  down  with  him  to  the  sea.” 

“  And  how  shall  I  know  when  Barbadu  has  started  ?  ” 

“  Sergeant  Ibrahim  will  come  down  with  the  news  him¬ 
self.  Barbadu  does  not  travel  quickly,  and  he  will  have 
plenty  of  time.” 

“  And  how  far  away  from  the  sea  is  Barbadu  now  ?  ” 

“  It  has  taken  this  man  one  moon  to  come  down,  sir, 
and  he  came  fast.” 

The  Governor  pushed  back  his  chair.  The  messenger 
scrambled  with  difficulty  to  his  feet,  bowed  and  departed 
in  company  with  the  clerk,  the  Secretary  closed  his  note¬ 
book  and  looked  at  his  watch.  The  morning  had  flown,  it 
was  past  eleven.  The  head  steward  entered  and  announced 
breakfast. 

During  the  day  His  Excellency  avoided  the  subject,  but 
after  dinner  when  he  and  the  Colonel  were  enjoying  the 
coolness  of  the  dimly  lit  verandah,  he  began  abruptly  upon 
the  subject. 

“  You  will  understand,  my  dear  Inspector- General,”  he 
said,  “  that  the  coming  of  this  man  is  a  very  great  relief  to 
me.  Now  I  had  better  tell  you  what  has  happened  at 
Kitta,”  and  he  narrated  briefly  Ward’s  report.  “  This 
Chief  Toby  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  these 
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disturbances,”  he  said  irritably  ;  “  he  should  never  have 
been  allowed  to  leave  Sierra  Leone.” 

The  Colonel  looked  quietly  at  the  Governor.  It  was 
light  enough  for  him  to  see  how  worn  the  old  man  looked. 
He  liked  the  Governor,  and  was  sorry  for  him. 

“  We  mustn’t  forget,  sir,”  he  said  presently,  “  that 
his  return  has  proved  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  for  us. 
Barbadu  might  never  have  come  down  within  our  reach. 
Toby  is  a  valuable  asset,  and  should  be  cherished  ac¬ 
cordingly.” 

“  I  have  told  Mr.  Ward  to  arrest  him  if  necessary,”  said 
the  Governor,  speaking  rather  doubtfully. 

“  Good  heavens,  sir !  don’t  do  that,”  said  the 
Colonel,  jumping  to  his  feet.  “  Now  we  know  what  he  is 
doing  he  must  be  left  absolutely  alone.” 

“  You’re  right,  of  course,”  said  the  Governor,  hurriedly, 
“  I  must  send  another  messenger  at  once.  It  is  not  safe  to 
telegraph.  It  might  leak  out.” 

“  Yes,  sir.  Send  the  fastest  runner  we  have.  He  may 
catch  up  the  other  man,  or  at  any  rate  not  be  far  behind 
him.” 

“  Hall,  Hall,”  called  the  Governor. 

The  Private  Secretary  came  hurrying  along  the 
verandah. 

“  Mr.  Hall,  this  is  urgent,”  the  Governor  said.  “  Write 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Kitta  that  it  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  that  Chief  Toby  is  doing  his  utmost  to  bring 
Barbadu  into  the  Kitta  District.  Inform  him  that  neither 
Toby  nor  the  strange  men,  that  is  to  say,  Barbadu’s  men, 
are  to  be  interfered  with  in  any  way.  He  will  see  the 
importance  of  this.  Write  it  carefully  and  bring  it  to  me 
to  sign.  How  long  has  the  other  police  runner  been  gone  ?  ” 

“  Only  a  few  hours,  sir.” 

“  Tell  the  runner  who  takes  this  he  must  try  and  catch 
the  other  man  up.  Go  and  see  to  it  at  once.  And  now 
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about  Captain  Tarleton,”  went  on  the  Governor,  turning 
to  the  Colonel,  “is  he  ready  to  start  directly  Sergeant 
Ibrahim  comes  down  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.  All  is  ready,  and  has  been  for  the  last  five 
months.  And  I  shan’t  be  sorry  when  Captain  Tarleton  is 
off.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ”  said  the  Governor. 

“  Well,  sir,  I  don’t  know  that  I  exactly  mean  anything 
— anything  definite,  that  is.  But  this  long  waiting  in 
Accra  has  no  doubt  tried  him  severely.  I  met  him  the 
other  night,  or  rather  early  in  the  morning,  walking  on  the 
Mess  verandah.  He  told  me  he  could  not  sleep  and  some¬ 
times  spent  half  the  night  walking  about.” 

“  I  warned  you  of  the  slackness  born  of  waiting,”  said 
the  Governor,  sharply,  “  and  I  must  remind  you  that  you 
yourself  picked  him  for  this  business.” 

“  It  is  not  slackness,  sir.  I  have  had  a  very  strict  eye 
on  him,  and  he  has  taken  the  greatest  care  of  his  physical 
condition.  It  is  true  he  has  kept  almost  entirely  to  him¬ 
self  of  late,  but  he  always  did  hate  the  life  of  Accra.” 

“  Do  you  mean,”  said  the  Governor,  irritably,  “  that  a 
few  months’  residence  in  the  capital  of  the  Colony  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  incapacitate  an  officer  from  undertaking  his  duties? 
Or  that  he  is  worrying  over  this  business  ;  in  other  words, 
that  he  is  afraid  to  face  Barbadu  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir,  I  do  not  mean  either,”  said  the  Colonel, 
restraining  his  annoyance.  “  His  physcial  condition  is 
quite  satisfactory.  I  am  certain  of  that.  And  his  record 
forbids  the  other  supposition.  But  I  think  he  is  suffering 
from  some  mental  anxiety,  and  I  wish  I  knew  what  it 
was.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  ask  him,  then  ?  ”  said  the  Governor. 

“  He  is  not  a  man  who  invites  confidence.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  at  present  anything  the  matter  with  him, 
which  a  few  days  of  life  and  movement  in  the  forest  with 
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his  men  will  not  repair.  And,  as  I  told  your  Excellency, 
there  is  no  man  in  my  force  equal  to  Captain  Tarleton  in 
affairs  of  this  sort.  And  I  repeat  it.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  sooner  he  is  off,  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased.” 

“  It  can’t  be  much  longer  now.  You  are  satisfied  he  is 
fit  to  go  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir.  I  am — quite.” 

“  Very  good,”  said  the  Governor.  “  Sergeant  Ibrahim 
may  be  down  any  day,  then  Captain  Tarleton  must  start 
at  once.  He  has  been  chosen  for  the  duty,  has  accepted 
it,  and  must  undertake  it.  And  he  must  not  fail  me. 
Who’s  that  ?  Oh,  Hall.  Have  you  got  that  letter  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  the  Private  Secretary ;  “  I  think  it  is 
all  right.  I  will  bring  a  light.” 

The  Governor  perused  and  signed  the  document. 

“  I  have  got  the  fastest  police  runner  we  have,  sir.  I 
have  told  him  he  must  travel  night  and  day,  and  try  and 
catch  the  first  messenger  up.  He  doubts  if  he  can  quite  do 
that,  but  says  he  will  be  close  upon  his  heels.” 

“  Very  good,”  said  the  Governor,  “  start  him  off  at 
once.  And  now,  my  dear  Colonel,  let  me  recommend 
another  glass  of  sleeping  mixture.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir.  I  will  then  say  good-night  if  I  may. 
I  am  starting  for  Accra  early  in  the  morning.” 

“  Good-bye,”  said  the  Governor,  shaking  hands  ;  “  you 
will  see  Captain  Tarleton.  He  fully  understands  what  is 
dependent  on  this  ?  A  high  post  in  the  new  country  to  the 
north,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  on  Barbadu’s  head 

dead  or  alive.  But  should  he  fail - ”  and  the  Governor 

stopped. 

“He  will  not  fail,  sir,”  said  the  other;  “I  know 
Captain  Tarleton.” 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


A  RESTLESS  NIGHT 

While  His  Excellency  in  the  cool  gardens  of  Abnri  was 
perusing  Ward’s  report,  Kitta  lay  sweltering  in  a  heat 
more  than  tropical. 

The  day  had  begun  badly  by  the  total  failure  of  the 
morning  sea-breeze.  The  sun  burned  pitilessly,  the  flags 
on  the  traders’  poles  hung  straight  up  and  down,  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  drooped  and  gave  no  shade.  Even 
the  natives  gasped  and  wilted  ;  the  farms  were  unvisited, 
the  husbandmen  stayed  at  home.  The  seine  nets  were 
unpulled  ;  no  produce  came  across  the  lagoon.  Traders 
hardly  troubled  to  open  their  doors.  The  only  thing  possible 
was  to  lie  about  in  whatever  shade  could  be  found. 

At  five  o’clock  a  light  brown  haze  appeared  on  the 
lagoon  horizon,  and  crept  slowly  across  it  towards  the 
sea ;  the  sky  became  obscure,  the  sun  took  on  a  coppery 
tinge,  the  flags  gave  a  sullen  flap  or  two,  settled  down  and 
flapped  out  again.  By  sunset  the  trouble  of  which  the 
day  had  given  warning  had  established  itself.  A  warm, 
venomous  current  of  air,  not  strong  enough  to  be  a  breeze, 
yet  stronger  than  a  zephyr,  charged  with  a  warm  damp 
which  made  the  body  perspire  till  it  could  do  so  no  more, 
and  brought  out  the  prickly  heat  in  great  rashes.  A 
gentle,  horrid  wind,  and  one  that  meant  to  continue 
throughout  the  night. 

Ward,  who  had  had  a  very  busy  day,  was  quite  tired 
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out  by  the  time  the  sun  set.  A  very  troublesome  case 
had  come  before  him  at  the  instance  of  the  police  sergeant. 
A  man  had  been  brought  up  charged  with  a  multitude  of 
offences,  making  a  disturbance,  assaulting  the  police,  and 
injuring  a  woman  by  knocking  her  down.  Ward  had  fined 
him  five  pounds  and  committed  him  to  prison  for  six 
weeks  in  default  of  payment.  But  the  curious  thing  was, 
that  no  one  knew  the  man,  and  he  made  no  defence.  He 
simply  said  that  he  had  leave  to  do  as  he  liked.  It  was 
because  of  Ward’s  efforts  to  find  out  something  about  him, 
and  what  he  meant  by  this  statement,  that  the  case  had 
lasted  so  long.  And  now  as  he  hurried  along  the  battle¬ 
ments,  hastening  to  get  out  of  the  horrible  wind,  Ward 
felt  that  there  was  something  which  he  ought  to  have 
fathomed  and  had  not. 

“  What  an  awful  day  it  has  been,”  sighed  Eve,  as  he 
entered  the  sitting-room.  “  I’m  nearly  dead  !  I  feel  as 
if  I  couldn’t  breathe.” 

“  I  don’t  wonder  !  I  feel  choked  myself,”  said  her 
husband.  “  I  wanted  to  see  Amerdine,  but  I  really  can't 
go.  I  must  have  some  hot  tea,  I’m  all  dried  up,  and  I  don’t 
want  a  heat-stroke.” 

“  Here’s  some,  it’s  only  just  made.  What  did  you 
want  to  see  him  about  ?  ” 

“  Only  to  know  how  he  was  getting  on.  I  haven’t 
seen  him  to-day  or  yesterday.” 

“  Am’deen  sick,  I  t’ink,  sah,”  volunteered  Adjuah,  as 
she  handed  Ward  his  tea.  “  I  go  t’ree  times  past  his 
house  ;  every  time  him  shut  up.” 

“  It’s  too  hot  to  bother  about  other  people’s  troubles,” 
Ward  said.  He  picked  up  an  old  number  of  Punch  and 
began  to  fan  himself. 

“Do  be  careful,  Hugh,”  said  Eve,  irritably.  “  I  am 
sure  you  will  tear  it,  and  I’m  keeping  all  the  numbers. 
Besides,  I  like  to  see  Punch  lying  about,  it  reminds  me 
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of  home,  and  there  is  something  very  funny  in  that  one 
too.” 

“  All  right,  old  girl,”  said  Ward,  good-naturedly.  He 
put  the  paper  down,  and  went  over  to  the  canvas  water- 
cooler  that  was  hanging  in  the  open  doorway.  “  Faugh, 
it’s  not  even  tepid,  it’s  hot !  ”  he  complained. 

“  What  kept  you  so  late  ?  ”  asked  Eve,  who  was  lying 
stretched  out  on  the  broken  sofa,  her  arms  dangling  over 
the  sides.  “  You  were  in  Court  till  nearly  five  !  ” 

“  Oh  !  only  trying  to  find  out  something  about  a  man 
who  was  brought  before  me.  And  I  didn’t  after  all.  I 
gave  him  six  weeks  if  he  doesn’t  pay  a  fine  of  £5.  Poor 
devil,  he’ll  find  the  cells  a  bit  hot !  It  is  a  shame  to  put 
prisoners  in  the  dog-kennels  we  have  here.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  build  proper  cells.” 

“  Yes,  they  must  be  awful.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
getting  a  bit  cooler,”  said  Eve,  wearily.  “  What’s  the 
time  ?  ” 

“  It’s  nearly  six.  Will  you  have  some  more  of  this  tea, 
or  shall  we  have  a  fresh  brew  ?  I’m  going  to  drink 
tea  all  night ;  I  don’t  want  any  dinner.” 

“  Nor  do  I,”  said  Eve,  looking  past  her  husband  out 
into  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  “  All  the  same  we  had  better 
have  it.  Oh,  this  wind  !  It’s  like  breathing  steam  !  ” 

They  dined  in  silence,  eating  little,  but  drinking 
copiously  of  the  hot  weak  brew  ;  which,  as  Ward  remarked, 
was  the  only  thing  that  kept  the  perspiration  going. 
After  dinner  they  sat  panting,  Ward  trying  to  read  by 
the  dim  light  of  the  lamp,  while  Eve  frankly  giving  it 
up  as  a  bad  job,  lay  wrapped  in  thought,  her  hands 
clasped  behind  her  head,  while  the  little  wind  came  over 
the  lagoon,  hotter  and  wetter  than  ever. 

“  It’s  no  good,”  said  Ward,  at  length,  “  I  can’t  stand 
this  !  It’s  past  ten,  I  shall  lie  down  and  try  and  get 
some  sleep.” 
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“Was  there  any  news  in  the  town  to-day  ?  ”  asked 
Eve,  languidly.  “  How  is  the  lagoon  going  ?  ” 

“  All  right,”  said  Ward.  “  It’s  running  steadily 
enough  now.  Mr.  Auguste  reports  that  he  thinks  the 
channel  is  inclined  to  get  rather  shallower,  to  silt  up  a 
little  in  fact,  near  the  banks.  I  saw  the  chief  of  Hette 
this  morning  in  Court ;  he  was  a  witness  in  this 
troublesome  case.  He  told  me  he  had  found  his  wife 
and  children  all  right.  The  lady  was  with  him,  and 
he  introduced  her  as  the  fat  woman  the  Government 
had  tried  to  destroy !  Here,  Adjuah,  come  and  help 
your  missy  to  go  to  bed,  then  you  must  stay  by  her  and 
fan  her.” 

“  Why  doesn’t  some  one  introduce  punkahs  on  the 
Coast  ?  ”  said  Eve,  getting  up  slowly.  “  However,  Adjuah 
is  better  than  nothing.  Come  along,  Adjuah,  and  bring 
the  biggest  fan  you  can  find.” 

Ward  waited  for  half  an  hour,  then  he  followed,  first 
putting  out  the  smelly  lamp  and  lighting  a  doubled-up 
candle.  The  heat  in  the  shut-up  bedroom  was  awful, 
but  to  open  the  door  to  the  gentle  wind  blowing  directly 
upon  it  was  impossible.  He  pulled  out  the  big  bed  till  it 
was  opposite  the  door  leading  into  the  sitting-room,  and 
lay  down  himself  on  his  camp  stretcher ;  while  Adjuah 
curled  up  on  her  mat  in  the  sitting-room. 

He  composed  himself  to  sleep  in  the  dark  room,  the 
murkiness  of  which  the  flame  of  the  guttering  candle  only 
served  to  emphasize.  The  air  was  hardly  breatheable, 
so  thick  and  heavy  was  it.  In  spite  of  an  overpowering 
temptation  to  jump  up  and  rush  about,  he  lay  quiet, 
holding  himself  firmly  in  hand  ;  the  perspiration  streamed 
off  him,  and  he  shut  his  eyes  tight,  trying  not  to  get  more 
restless,  to  get  through  the  night  somehow,  to  endure  till 
the  day  which  must  come,  far  off  as  it  now  seemed.  He 
had  left  his  watch  in  his  coat  pocket,  so  he  had  no  way 
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of  checking  the  passage  of  the  hours.  To  fetch  it  would 
only  mean  disturbing  Eve. 

After  a  long  time  he  became  drowsy.  Eve  was  quiet, 
Adjuah  might  have  been  dead.  Not  a  sound  came  from 
the  courtyard  below.  The  prisoners  in  their  dismal  cells, 
the  Hausas  in  their  guard-room,  the  gaoler  and  his  wife 
in  their  quarters,  were  enduring  the  night  in  silence.  He 
called  to  Eve  in  a  tiny  whisper,  but  she  either  did  not  hear 
or  did  not  answer.  Then  he  found  himself  making  a 
remark  to  Captain  Keene,  who  was  helping  him  into  a 
boat  and  telling  him  to  be  careful ;  the  boat  turned  to  a 
shadow,  the  skipper  disappeared,  and  everything  faded 
away. 

But  at  the  very  instant  of  losing  consciousness  he  was 
aroused  and  with  a  violent  start  sat  up,  broad  awake  in 
an  instant.  Something  had  called.  He  listened  intently, 
his  heart  beating.  Then  a  long,  low,  wailing  cry  broke 
the  heavy  silence. 

“  What  on  earth’s  that  ?  ”  he  muttered.  He  glanced 
at  Eve.  She  was  lying  motionless,  he  could  just  see  her 
dark  form  on  the  white  sheet,  but  he  could  not  hear  her 
breathing.  He  wiped  his  streaming  face,  and  lay  down, 
every  nerve  tense  and  alert.  Once  more  came  the  long, 
low  cry,  so  close  that  it  seemed  the  utterer  must  be  in 
the  room  itself.  He  got  up,  slipped  his  feet  into  loose 
slippers  and  crept  quietly  past  Eve,  through  the  sitting- 
room,  out  on  to  the  battlements.  The  wind  breathed 
upon  him  hotter  than  ever,  the  sky  was  overcast,  there 
were  no  lights  in  the  heavens.  Then  again  the  cry  broke 
the  stillness.  But  this  time  he  could  locate  it ;  he  found 
it  came  from  beneath.  Then  some  one  with  a  lantern 
moved  in  the  courtyard  below. 

“  What  the  devil’s  that  noise  ?  ”  he  called  in  a  low 
voice.  “  And  what’s  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  It  is  me,  sah,”  said  the  gaoler. 
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“  What  do  you  mean  by  making  that  awful  noise  ?  ” 

“  No,  sah.  Not  me.  It  is  the  prisoner  making  it. 
The  new  one.  The  stranger  who  was  fined  this  afternoon 
and  could  not  pay.” 

“  Open  the  cell  door  and  bring  him  out  at  once,” 
said  Ward. 

“  Yes,  sah,  I  was  going  to,”  said  Mr.  Johnson.  “  With 
that  noise  no  one  can  sleep  this  bad  night.  On  common 
nights - ” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  hear  your  remarks  about  the  weather,” 
said  Ward,  angrily,  “  fetch  him  out.  I  will  come  down.” 
He  descended  into  the  courtyard  just  as  the  cry  rang  out 
again.  A  long  wail,  more  like  the  complaint  of  a  wolf,  or 
a  miserable  dog,  than  a  human  being.  In  the  daytime 
it  would  have  been  horrible  ;  now  it  was  ghastly. 

Without  more  ado  the  gaoler  unlocked  the  cell  door 
and  brought  the  prisoner  out.  He  was  a  queer-looking 
person,  tall  and  thin,  with  a  hooked  nose  and  a  short 
beard  ;  naked  save  for  a  scanty  loin  cloth,  and  with 
remarkably  prominent  knees  and  elbows.  He  looked  at 
Ward,  then  at  the  sky,  and  then  at  the  ground. 

“  Ask  him  what  he  means  by  disturbing  everybody 
at  this  hour,  and  on  such  a  night,”  said  Ward,  savagely. 

“  He  says,  sah,  he  wants  to  go  home,”  said  the  gaoler. 

“  Tell  him  he  can  go  when  he  has  paid  his  fine.  And 
if  he  isn’t  quiet  meantime,  he’ll  go  to  a  hotter  place  than 
home,  hot  as  that  may  be  in  this  infernal  country.  Tell 
him  if  he  doesn’t  want  to  get  into  more  trouble  he’d  better 
keep  quiet.” 

“  Yes,  sah,”  said  the  gaoler,  “  and  I  will  also  tell  him 
that  beside  you  and  the  missis,  the  other  poor  prisoners 
and  myself  and  my  wife  cannot  sleep,  because  of  him. 
No  one  can  sleep.  I  will  tell  him  to  be  quiet.” 

He  spoke  to  the  man,  who  listened  dully,  but  made  no 
reply.  Then  the  gaoler  locked  him  up  again  and  Ward 
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went  back  to  his  room.  Eve  had  not  moved  and  Adjuah 
was  a  dim  blot  upon  the  sitting-room  floor.  He  quietly 
struck  a  match  and  looked  at  his  watch ;  it  was  half¬ 
past  eleven.  He  lay  down  panting,  and  closed  his  eyes, 
determined  to  be  oblivious  of  the  hot  foul  night  which 
was  draining  away  his  strength  and  energy. 

But  before  he  could  compose  himself,  again  from 
below  rose  up  the  clear,  long-drawn-out  wail.  He  swore, 
and  clenched  his  fists.  There  was  a  few  minutes’  silence, 
then  up  came  the  cry  again,  and  then  again,  and  again,  in 
long,  regular  cadences.  Eve  stirred  and  sighed — 

“  Are  you  awake  ?  ”  whispered  Ward. 

“  Oh  yes.  I  don’t  think  I’ve  been  to  sleep.  And  if 
I  had  moved  I  must  have  screamed.  What  an  awful 
noise  !  There  it  is  again.  And  what  heat !  There’s  no 
air.  That  horrible  cry !  What  is  it  ?  What’s  it  all 
about  ?  ” 

“  ’Tis  that  prisoner,”  said  Ward.  “  He  cannot  stand 
the  darkness  and  the  heat.  He’s  crying  to  go  home. 
The  night  is  vile.  The  hot  wind  of  the  desert,  the  damp 
of  the  lagoon.  But  it  all  must  pass.  Cheer  up,  darling. 
It’s  past  midnight.” 

Eve  sighed.  “  It  seems  a  long  way  off,  the  morning 
I  mean.  Will  he  cry  all  night  ?  ” 

“  I  think  he  has  stopped  now,”  he  murmured.  “  Lie 
quiet.  Try  not  to  worry.  It  will  be  all  right.  He  hasn’t 
cried  for  some  minutes.” 

He  took  up  the  fan  and,  kneeling  by  the  bed,  waved  it 
gently.  Soothed  by  the  movement,  and  still  more  by  his 
words,  Eve  grew  more  easy.  The  tenseness  of  her  body 
relaxed,  she  seemed  to  be  falling  asleep.  Gradually  the 
fan  ceased  its  movements  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Ward, 
wearied  to  the  bone,  let  his  tired  head  rest  upon  the 
couch,  while  his  body  sank  to  the  floor.  For  a  few 
minutes  dead  silence  reigned  in  the  close,  hot  room. 
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Then  from  out  of  the  darkness  below  rose  again,  again, 
and  yet  again,  the  cry  of  the  man  who  was  asking  for  his 
liberty. 

Ward  awakened,  sat  tense,  watching  Eve’s  efforts  to 
control  herself.  At  each  cry  he  grew  more  and  more 
savage,  till  at  last  he  fairly  blazed  with  wrath.  He  rushed 
out.  In  the  yard  below  he  saw  a  light  and  a  bustle, 
people  moving  about.  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  wife,  and  the 
corporal,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  guard.  He  saw  Mr. 
Johnson  unlock  the  cell  door,  bring  out  the  prisoner,  and 
address  him. 

“  What  are  you  saying  to  him  ?  ”  he  shouted  savagely. 
“  How  dare  you  allow  this  disturbance  !  ” 

“  I  have  appealed  to  him  to  be  quiet,  sah,”  said 
Mr.  Johnson.  “  There  is  nothing  else  to  be  done,  there  is 
no  other  place  to  put  him,  and  if  there  was  he  would  still 
cry.  I  have  told  him  he  is  keeping  everybody  awake, 
when  all  want  to  sleep.  The  soldiers  complain,  my  wife 
complains,  I  complain,  the  other  poor  prisoners  complain. 
I  beg  him  to  be  quiet  for  every  one’s  sake.” 

“  What  does  he  say  ?  ” 

“  He  says,  sah,  he  wants  to  go  home.” 

“  Oh,  damn  him  !  ”  said  Ward.  “  If  there’s  any  more 
of  it  I’ll  kill  him  and  you  too  !  ” 

The  hot,  steady,  gentle  breeze  whispered  in  his  ear, 
the  prickly  heat  broke  out  in  great  rashes  over  his  chest, 
and  between  his  shoulders,  and  the  perspiration  ran  into 
the  sore  places  and  stung  him. 

“  Mr.  Johnson  !  ”  he  called  down,  “  open  the  tank, 
and  fill  all  the  drinking-tins  in  the  cells  up  again.  This  is 
no  night  to  be  careful  of  water,  let  the  Hausas  and  the 
prisoners  have  as  much  as  they  want.  And  when  they 
have  all  had  enough,  let  the  prisoners  sleep  with  their 
cell  doors  open.  Except  the  crying  man.  Put  him  in  a 
cell  by  himself.” 
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The  great  tank  was  opened,  the  cool  water  swished 
in  the  buckets,  the  prisoners  drank  and  washed  and 
drank  again.  The  gaoler  locked  the  cause  of  the  disturb¬ 
ance  up  and  retired  with  his  wife,  the  guard  went  back 
to  the  guard-room,  Ward  returned  to  his  quarters.  The 
wind  caressed  him,  and  he  shivered  even  as  he  perspired  ; 
he  made  as  little  noise  as  he  could,  but  Eve  heard  him 
and  spoke. 

“  Do  you  think  he’ll  be  quiet  now,  Hugh  ?  ” 

“  What  !  not  asleep,  dear  ?  ”  he  said. 

“No,  but  I  think  I  could  go  if  I  was  given  a 
chance.  If  that  wretched  prisoner  will  only  stop  making 
that  fearful  noise.  I  am  so  tired,  and  I  ache  all  over  ! 
Do  you  think  he  will  be  quiet  ?  ” 

“Yes,  he’ll  shut  up  now.  I  am  glad  you  think  you 
can  sleep,  I  can  hardly  keep  my  eyes  open  myself,  but  the 
least  thing  keeps  sleep  off  these  nights.” 

“  And  morning  is  a  long  way  off  yet,”  said  Eve; 
dolefully. 

“  Be  brave,  don’t  give  way,  it’s  well  past  midnight.” 

“  I  think  I  shall  stifle  soon.  What  is  in  the  night  to 
make  it  so  unbearable  ?  ” 

“The  devil,  I  think  !  ”  said  Ward.  “But  it  is  really 
worse  outside.” 

He  fetched  a  basin  half  full  of  water  and  put  it  on  a 
chair  by  her  bedside.  “  Lean  over  and  dip  your  hands  in 
this,”  he  said  tenderly ;  “  then  try  and  lie  quite  still. 
There,  isn’t  that  refreshing  ?  ” 

“  It’s  lovely,”  said  Eve,  soothed  by  his  care  and  love. 
“  Kiss  me,  and  then  I’m  sure  I’d  go  to  sleep.” 

She  lay  quite  still  for  some  time,  and  when  she  spoke 
again  her  voice  sounded  drowsy.  “  Good-night,  go  to 
sleep  too.  He’s  stopped  now.” 

Ward  kissed  her  again,  and  stretched  himself  quietly 
on  his  narrow  bed.  There  he  lay  thinking  as  men  sometimes 
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do  think.  Ought  he  to  have  brought  Eve  out  to  such  a 
climate  ?  Ought  she  not  to  go  home  at  once  ?  If  he  was 
experiencing  such  discomfort  what  must  she  be  suffering  ! 
The  air  was  red-hot,  the  prickly  heat  stung  and  smarted, 
he  himself  could  hardly  lie  still.  How  must  it  affect  her 
softer  skin.  His  heart  went  out  to  her  in  a  great  wave  of 
tenderness. 

“  Eve  !  ”  he  whispered.  “  Eve,  my  own  darling  !  ” 

He  was  more  than  glad  that  no  answer  came.  It  was 
wonderful  that  sleep  had  come  to  her.  He  forgot  his  own 
discomfort,  relief  came  to  his  hot,  tired  eyes,  a  quietude 
settled  upon  him  and  blissful  unconsciousness  hovered 
over  him,  the  hot  steamy  air  became  easier  to  breathe 
and  the  pain  left  his  head,  he  heard  the  murmuring  of  a 
dream  torrent,  soothing,  sleep -compelling. 

Then  from  below  arose  again  the  long,  low,  steady 
wail. 

Eve  moaned,  moved  restlessly  and  awoke.  Ward 
jumped  up,  and  careless  what  noise  he  made,  ran  from 
the  room.  Mr.  Johnson,  in  the  yard  below,  was  for  the 
third  time  that  night  unlocking  the  cell  door  ;  he  rushed 
in,  and  Ward  heard  the  thud  of  a  heavy  blow. 

“  Serve  the  brute  right !  ”  he  exclaimed.  But  he  had 
misapprehended  the  situation.  The  gaoler  came  flying 
out  of  the  cell  and  pitched  on  his  head  on  the  rough 
ground.  Ward  ran  down  and  helped  him  to  his  feet. 

“  That  man  troubles  me  too  much,”  said  Mr.  Johnson. 
“No,  sah,  I  am  not  hurt,  but  he  is  too  hard  for  me.  He  is 
too  hard  for  any  one.” 

Leaving  the  gaoler  to  mop  his  face,  Ward  fetched  the 
corporal  and  his  men.  “  Bring  out  the  prisoner,”  he 
ordered. 

The  man  made  no  resistance,  he  stood  stolidly  quiet 
and  took  no  notice  of  Ward’s  questions. 

“  Tell  him,  gaoler,  I’m  going  to  stop  this.  Get  your 
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handcuffs,  corporal,  and  open  the  gate  of  the  Fort.  Mind 
he  doesn’t  slip  away.” 

They  took  the  man  out  and  led  him  to  the  big  flag  pole 
which  stood  just  outside  the  gate  embedded  in  a  big 
block  of  cement. 

“  As  he  won’t  keep  quiet,”  said  Ward,  “  and  as  I 
can’t  have  every  one  in  the  Fort  kept  awake,  I  shall 
handcuff  him  to  the  flagstaff  and  put  a  sentry  over  him 
till  the  morning.  Fasten  him  to  the  pole.” 

The  soldiers  seized  the  prisoner  and  handcuffed  him  to 
the  great  flagstaff.  He  crouched  down  and  laid  his  head 
on  the  cement  base.  A  Hausa  came  with  his  carbine  and 
stood  sentry  over  him.  Ward  watched  him  for  some  time 
by  the  light  of  a  lantern ;  he  made  no  sound,  and  seemed 
to  be  half  asleep. 

“  Stay  there  till  morning,”  said  Ward,  as  he  picked  up 
the  light  and  went  back  to  his  quarters.  Eve  was  awake, 
and  sitting  up  on  the  bed. 

“  Well  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  I’ve  stopped  him  now,  for  I’ve  fastened  him  to  the 
flagpole  and  put  a  sentry  over  him.  He’ll  have  to  be 
quiet,  whether  he  wants  to  or  not.” 

“  I  had  just  gone  to  sleep  when  he  began  again  that 
time.  Since  you  went  out  I’ve  been  walking  about,  I 
simply  couldn't  lie  still.  And  now  I’m  dying  of  thirst. 
I  couldn’t  get  anything  to  drink,  for  I  could  not  find 
the  matches.” 

“  Well,  wait  a  minute  and  I’ll  get  you  something.” 

He  opened  a  bottle  of  Sauerbrunnen  water  and  mixed 
with  it  a  spoonful  of  condensed  milk.  Tepid  though  it 
was  it  refreshed  her.  Then  he  changed  the  water  in  the 
basin,  which  the  heat  of  her  hands  had  made  quite  warm, 
and  sat  by  her  and  fanned  her  for  a  long  time  ;  then  he 
crept  back  to  his  bed.  It  was  three  o’clock,  nearly  three 
more  hours  of  darkness,  but  they  would  be  hours  of  silence, 
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“  Well,  at  first  I  didn’t  mean  to.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  the  least  said  about  the  better.  If  Kitta  or  Hette 
had  been  washed  away,  and  if  there  had  been  rioting, 
there  would  have  been  no  end  of  trouble.  And  the  old 
man  will  realize  the  risk.  But  now  I  think  I  shall  report 
it,  for  if  this  business  should  create  any  fuss  inland,  and 
his  plans  are  upset,  he  would  be  furious  at  being  kept  in 
the  dark.  After  all,  there’s  not  much  harm  done,  that  I 
can  see,  and  it  will  be  a  good  thing  to  have  got  rid  of  the 
water.  I  shall  write  to-night.” 

“  I  suppose  the  lagoon  will  run  away  till  it  has  sunk  to 
reasonable  limits  ?  ”  remarked  Eve.  “  And  then  every 
one  will  be  pleased.” 

“  I  take  it  that  is  what  will  happen.  Anyway,  I  hope 
so,”  said  Ward.  His  surmise,  however,  it  may  here  be 
said,  was  not  correct.  The  lagoon  ran  away  till  it  was 
all  gone,  leaving  a  plain  covered  with  rough  hummocks  ; 
these  were  levelled  by  tornadoes  and  the  trade  winds,  and 
the  beautiful  pale  green  sheet  of  water  a  year  later  was 
replaced  by  a  level,  sun-scorched  sandy  waste. 

“  I  think  we  might  as  well  be  getting  back  now,”  said 
Eve.  “  It’s  growing  dark.” 

“  Mr.  Amerdine  here,  sah,”  said  Cudjoe,  as  they  went 
up  the  stairway.  “  He  come  just  after  you  go  out,  and 
he  wrait.” 

“  You  go  and  entertain  him,  Eve,”  said  Ward.  “  I 
want  to  see  the  police  sergeant.  I  will  be  with  you  in  a 
few  minutes.” 

Except  for  a  bruised  face,  the  little  trader  was  none 
the  worse  for  his  rough  treatment,  nor  had  he  been 
interfered  with  again  in  any  way. 

Once  more  he  expressed  his  gratitude  as  they  sat  and 
refreshed  themselves. 

“  The  police  have  seen  the  chiefs,  Mr.  Amerdine,” 
said  Ward,  who  just  then  joined  them.  “  They  know 
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nothing  about  the  assault  upon  you.  Toby  is  not  to  be 
found.  Neither  my  wife  nor  Adjuah  can  give  me  any 
description  of  the  men.  Have  you  any  theory  ?  ” 

“  It  was  dark,  and  I  was  on  my  face,  and  I  also 
can  say  not’ing.  But  my  clerk  dis  day  tell  me  some 
one  saw  der  men  run  to  der  house  of  Chief  Tobv. 

t / 

Dey  were  seen  going  in  very  early  in  der  morning,  just 
before  it  was  light.  My  clerk  says  two  of  them  were 
strangers,  of  dat  he  is  sure.  He  would  not  tell  me  who 
tell  him  dis,  but  he  is  a  good  boy,  and  I  have  found  him 
always  speak  der  truth.  I  fear  der  people  will  now  hate 
me,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  with  a  sigh,  and  draining  his 
cocktail  glass.  “  No  one  has  been  to  my  store,  and  I 
have  done  no  business.” 

“  The  men  who  were  washed  out  to  sea  have  turned  up 
safe  and  sound,”  Ward  said.  “  You  can’t  drown  these 
people  !  ” 

“  Ah  !  dat  is  good  news,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  brighten¬ 
ing.  “  If  dose  men  had  been  drowned,  I  would  have 
been  blamed,  and  certainly  dey  would  have  poisoned 
me.  Der  news  is  good,  but  der  Kittas  are  queer  people. 
Der  water  is  going,  but  still,  der  Fetish  has  not  had  its 
offering.  Der  priest  will  be  angry  about  dat,  and  will 
perhaps  set  der  people  on  to  me.  Dey  knew  it  was  I 
who  advised  you  to  cut  der  lagoon.” 

“  I  have  told  the  police  sergeant  to  give  you  a  guard  of 
a  couple  of  police,”  said  Ward. 

“  I  t’ank  you.  But  even  if  dey  cannot  kill  me,  dey 
may  cutboy  me,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  dolefully. 

“  ‘  Boycott,’  do  you  mean  ?  ”  asked  Eve. 

“  I  do,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine. 

“  Would  you  like  to  come  into  the  Eort  ?  ”  Eve  asked, 
“  I  dare  say  we  could  make  room  for  you.” 

“  No,  I  t’ank  you.  I  do  not  fear  for  my  life  so  much  as 
for  my  business.  I  will  remain  in  my  own  house,  though 
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I  t’ank  you  again  for  der  kind  thought.”  And  the  harassed 
trader  withdrew,  and  returned  to  his  dwelling. 

“  I’ll  tell  the  Governor  everything,”  said  Ward,  after 
dinner,  “  and  as  the  post  goes  to-morrow,  I  must  write  at 
once.” 

It  was  past  midnight  before  he  had  finished  his  report. 
By  then  he  had  given  His  Excellency  a  full  and  interesting 
description,  beginning  with  the  unrest  caused  by  the  water, 
and  ending  with  the  assault  by  strangers  upon  the  trader 
Amerdine. 

The  next  day  he  and  Eve  embarked  in  the  canoe. 
Keeping  far  away  from  the  current  caused  by  the  cutting, 
Ward  paddled  steadily  out  till  they  were  beyond  the 
vision  of  any  one  looking  from  the  town,  and  then  Eve, 
producing  the  great  silver  anklet,  restored  it  to  the  lagoon 
whence  it  had  come.  She  could  not  help  a  sigh  as  it 
glimmered  through  the  clear  water  and  disappeared. 

“  But  we  could  not  have  kept  it,”  she  said. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


TARLETON  AT  ACCRA 

The  weeks,  which  to  Eve  in  the  little  out-station  had  sped 
by  so  rapidly,  had  seemed  terribly  long  and  dreary  to 
Tarleton  at  headquarters.  Accra,  set  in  a  broad  plain, 
covered  with  bushes,  ant  heaps  and  coarse  verdure,  was  not 
a  particularly  interesting  place  in  the  rains.  In  the  dry 
season,  from  October  to  March,  it  was  as  gay  as  a  place 
could  be,  which  while  boasting  a  negro  and  Mahomedan 
population  of  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand,  contained  but  few 
Europeans,  and  those  nearly  all  officials.  It  possessed  a 
semicircular  racecourse,  with  a  grand  stand,  tennis  courts, 
a  cricket  ground,  a  make-shift  golf  links  of  nine  holes,  and 
a  polo  ground.  But  the  rains  turned  all  these  to  mud. 
There  was  a  little  shooting,  of  rabbits  and  African  game 
birds,  an  occasional  small  deer  and  a  curlew  along  the 
beach  ;  but  the  big  beasts  were  all  away  in  the  forest  and 
beyond.  There  were  no  objectives  of  interest  on  the  two 
roads  which  meandered  away  into  the  country.  There  was 
but  little  for  the  inhabitants  to  do,  in  the  way  of  killing  the 
hour  or  so,  lying  between  the  cessation  of  work  and  the 
coming  of  darkness,  beyond  riding  or  walking  aimlessly 
about,  and  visiting  each  other’s  bungalows. 

There  were  half  a  dozen  ladies  to  lend  life  and  colour  to 
the  place,  and  they,  of  course,  were  much  sought  after.  It 
was  usual  for  a  bachelor  to  attach  himself  to  the  train  of 
one  or  other  of  them,  and  she  who  collected  the  greatest 
number  was  naturally  proud. 

After  the  letter  which  had  brought  such  unsatisfactory 
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news,  Tarleton  had  furnished  the  Colonel  with  the  names 
of  the  soldiers  he  wanted.  From  time  to  time  a  few  hard¬ 
bitten,  keen-faced  men  dribbled  down  from  the  forest 
country,  and  having  been  welcomed,  were  unobtrusively 
absorbed  among  their  fellows.  Then  the  matter  of  Bar- 
badu  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  The  whole  business  ap¬ 
peared  utterly  forgotten  and  put  aside. 

What  he  did  not  know,  what  indeed  no  one  knew  save 
the  Governor  and  Inspector- General,  was  that  a  thin  man 
dressed  in  Mahomedan  robes  and  turban,  who  looked  as 
though  he  had  come  upon  a  far  journey,  presented  himself 
one  night  at  the  Castle  gate,  and  was  admitted  without 
comment,  to  emerge  again  later  by  a  side  door  and  be  lost 
among  the  multitudes  of  the  native  town.  His  coming  and 
going  was  so  silent  and  unobtrusive,  he  might  have  been 
a  shadow. 

To  stay  in  Accra  and  wait.  To  this  task  Tarleton  had 
set  himself.  To  be  patient  and  refrain  from  brooding  ;  to 
put  the  matter  of  the  inheritance  altogether  from  him ;  to 
take  each  day  as  it  came,  looking  neither  forwards  nor 
backwards — that  was  his  task,  and  to  a  man  of  his  im¬ 
patient  and  restless  nature  it  was  no  easy  one. 

He  entered  into  the  social  life  of  the  place.  After 
official  hours  in  company  with  the  Colonel  and  Bishop,  he 
rode  down  to  the  bungalows  and  made  the  round.  He 
dined  out  often  and  always  had  guests  on  mess  nights.  He 
played  whist  and  poker,  danced,  and  performed  upon  the 
piano  at  the  infrequent  dances.  He  even  joined  the  train 
of  one  of  the  hostesses,  Mrs.  Williams,  the  Treasurer’s  wife, 
not  altogether  to  the  gratification  of  her  other  admirers, 
for  he  was  very  good-looking  and  could  be  pleasant  when 
he  chose,  and  in  addition  possessed  the  undoubted  at¬ 
traction  of  having  been  flinty  hearted  on  his  previous  visits 
to  headquarters. 

The  sick  District  Commissioner  of  Accra  recovered  from 
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his  fever,  and  Adams  went  home.  The  Executive  Council 
met  and  met  again  on  affairs  of  state.  The  Governor 
exercised  his  customary  hospitality  and  Tarleton  dined 
there  several  times.  But  neither  at  Council  nor  at  dinner 
table  did  His  Excellency  ever  mention  the  doings  of  the 
rascally  slave- raider.  He  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  let 
nothing  escape  him  ;  if  he  suffered  any  anxiety  he  did  not 
show  it,  and  no  one  would  have  suspected  that  he  had 
greater  anxieties  than  those  which  usually  attach  to 
Colonial  Governors. 

And  so  the  time  passed.  The  days  grew  into  weeks, 
the  weeks  accumulated.  Steamers  came  and  went ;  every 
mail  brought  a  letter,  and  every  letter  brought  the  same 
news.  No  change,  no  change,  no  change. 

Unfortunately  for  Tarleton  most  of  the  soldiers  were 
away,  and  there  was  but  little  work  to  do.  What  there  was 
the  Colonel  and  Bishop  did.  When  parade  was  over  he  had 
the  day  on  his  hands.  Nothing  could  have  been  worse 
for  him  at  the  present  juncture  ;  and  presently,  in  spite 
of  all  he  could  do,  in  spite  of  the  strong  check  he  kept 
upon  himself,  the  desire  for  the  inheritance  so  tantalizingly 
dangled  before  his  eyes  took  hold  upon  him. 

In  the  rainy  monotony  of  those  days,  the  resistance  he 
offered  to  the  tremendous  and  increasing  temptation 
weakened  slowly  and  surely,  though  at  first  imper¬ 
ceptibly.  It  seemed  to  him  incredible  that  a  man 
could  lie  indefinitely  upon  a  sick-bed,  undetermined 
whether  to  die  or  live.  He  began  to  think  over  it,  to  brood 
over  it,  while  he  grew  more  and  more  weary  of  the  stale  life 
in  the  capital ;  until  at  last  the  inheritance,  from  being  a 
thing  banished  from  his  mind,  only  occasionally  intrud¬ 
ing  itself,  came  to  haunt  him,  and  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
absent  from  him.  Still  he  said  nothing  to  any  one,  he 
sought  no  relief  in  that  way  ;  so  far  as  he  was  aware  no  one 
but  Eve  and  her  husband  knew  of  his  position. 
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The  rains  came  to  an  end.  The  dry  weather  set  in  and 
Accra  set  out  to  enjoy  itself.  The  houses  on  the  open  plain 
showed  white  and  hot  in  the  sunshine.  The  sea  lost  its 
grey  look  and  spread  itself  out,  flat  and  blue.  The  natives 
basked  in  the  heat,  mended  their  broken  houses,  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  scorch  of  the  hot  sand  under  their  feet.  The 
whites  renewed  their  mud  tennis  and  croquet  grounds, 
betook  themselves  to  their  sports,  talked  of  race  meetings 
and  gymkhanas,  and  enjoyed  the  extra  half-hour  of  day¬ 
light.  All  were  glad  at  the  disappearance  of  the  damp  and 
mist. 

But  the  change  brought  no  relief  to  Tarleton.  The 
games,  the  amusements,  lightened  his  burden  not  a  whit. 
His  one  interest  was  the  weekly  mail  from  home.  He  made 
no  complaint,  he  went  about  as  usual,  but  furious  desires 
were  eating  into  the  heart  of  the  man  on  whom  so  much 
depended. 

When  September  was  nearly  gone  and  the  hot  weather 
was  established  he  had  literally  to  force  himself  to  take  part 
in  the  amusements.  A  warship  came  in,  and  the  cricket 
was  good  ;  a  team  from  Lagos  composed  of  whites  and 
blacks  came  up  to  play  Accra,  an  epoch-making  event,  for 
such  a  thing  as  one  Colony  visiting  another  had  never  been 
known  in  the  history  of  the  Coast.  Naturally  the  festivities 
were  great.  But  even  these  failed  to  divert  him.  He 
wondered  how  such  poor  stuff  could  amuse  any  one. 

As  time  went  on  he  dropped  altogether  out  of  the  social 
life.  The  Colonel  and  Bishop  went  their  way  by  them¬ 
selves.  He  gave  up  dining  out,  and  only  accepted  invita¬ 
tions,  the  refusal  of  which  would  cause  offence.  He  seldom 
went  down  to  the  bungalows,  and  ceased  to  frequent  the 
abode  of  his  chosen  lady.  She  resented  his  defection,  but 
consoled  herself  with  the  remark  that  “  Captain  Tarleton 
was  no  doubt  an  ornament  to  a  drawing-room,  but  not  when 
he  stood  in  one  corner  and  looked  as  if  he  would  bite.” 
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Even  cards  ceased  to  amuse  and  interest  him.  He  kept 
more  and  more  to  himself,  and  was  indeed  almost  a 
solitary. 

But  with  all  this  intenseness  of  longing,  there  was  one 
thing  which  he  did  not  neglect,  and  that  was  his  physical 
condition.  He  was  a  man  of  resolution  and  high  courage, 
and  he  did  not  close  his  eyes  to  facts.  He  did  not  deny 
that  desire  for  the  inheritance  was  the  one  passion  that 
ruled  him  now  ;  but  with  that  recognition  came  also  the 
resolve  that  no  neglect  or  slackness  of  his  should  endanger 
it.  He  had  really  meant  what  he  said  when  he  told  Eve 
that  sudden  disaster  was  likely  to  seize  on  a  man  who  had 
something  to  lose,  and  he  would  not  take  unnecessary  risks 
in  a  climate  like  that  of  the  Gold  Coast,  where  he  had  often 
seen  how  loafing  led  to  slackness,  slackness  to  torpidity, 
torpidity  to  disease.  Many  a  warning  had  been  given  to 
him,  in  the  fate  of  others  ;  and  he  was  wise  enough  to 
understand  and  apply  those  warnings. 

Long  walks  and  long  rides  took  the  place  of  the  tennis, 
polo  and  cricket  he  abandoned.  He  set  himself  to  cover  a 
certain  mileage  every  day,  either  on  pony  back  or  on  foot. 
A  favourite  walk  was  along  the  deserted  beach  to  Teshi,  a 
native  village  where  there  were  salt  pans  and  a  little  river 
mouth  frequented  by  wading  birds.  Here  he  would  go 
with  his  gun,  walking  fast  and  steadily.  As  often  as  not 
he  failed  to  fire  a  shot,  but  the  five-mile  walk,  his  real 
object,  was  attained.  He  would  shoot  through  the 
plantations  of  Labardi,  but  again  more  for  the  walk  than 
the  sport.  He  would  ride  so  many  miles  along  the  roads  ; 
but  whatever  form  it  took,  he  never  missed  regular  and 
steady  exercise. 

At  first  when  Bishop  found  his  friend  would  no  longer 
go  to  the  bungalows,  he  tried  to  join  him  in  his  expeditions, 
but  his  kind-hearted  efforts  were  not  encouraged.  Tarle- 
ton  went  his  way  alone.  He  looked  well,  he  lost  little 
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weight,  but  his  eyes  grew  brighter  and  his  face  much 
thinner. 

There  was  one  person  who  kept  a  very  watchful  though 
unobtrusive  eye  upon  him.  The  Colonel,  in  view  of  the 
advice  he  had  given  the  Governor,  was  not  minded  to  take 
any  risks  ;  his  position  was  not  altogether  pleasant.  He 
saw  there  was  something  on  his  subordinate’s  mind,  and 
had  Tarleton  shown  any  slackness,  he  would  have  been 
sent  to  Ashanti  at  once.  But  he  did  not,  he  kept  quite  fit 
and  in  good  condition,  and  the  Colonel  inwardly  prayed 
that  Barbadu  might  come  within  reach  before  anything 
that  was  wrong  had  time  to  develop,  if  indeed  there  were 
anything. 

A  curious  incident  happened,  which,  had  the  Colonel 
known  of  it,  might  have  caused  him  some  misgivings. 
Tarleton  had  gone  with  his  gun  one  very  hot  evening,  to  a 
small  building  standing  about  a  mile  from  the  Mess.  It 
was  known  as  “  the  Governor’s  Lodge,”  and  had  been 
erected  for  His  Excellency  to  retire  to  if  he  needed  a  short 
change  or  rest,  but  it  had  long  been  unoccupied  save 
by  a  caretaker,  and  any  one  who  liked  was  free  to  go  there. 
It  was  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rise,  and  was  led  up  to  by  an 
avenue  of  fig  trees.  All  about  were  native  farms  of  yams 
and  cassada,  ground  nuts,  and  maize,  which  attracted  bush 
fowl,  bush  turkey,  and  pigeons.  Now  that  the  dry  weather 
was  established,  and  the  crops  garnered,  the  game  had  gone. 
Tarleton,  however,  still  frequented  it ;  he  picked  up  an 
occasional  bird,  and  the  gun  gave  him  an  excuse  for  the 
tramp. 

On  this  evening  he  rode  to  the  Lodge,  left  his  pony  in 
charge  of  the  caretaker,  and  walked  down  to  the  planta¬ 
tions.  These  were  set  in  ground  difficult  to  walk  over, 
being  covered  with  bushes,  stones,  and  rough  grass  knee- 
high.  This  place  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  snakes,  and  men 
shooting  it  always  wore  high  boots  or  gaiters.  Tarleton 
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turned  and  walked  along  the  farms.  At  the  fourth  patch,  a 
plantation  of  cassada,  he  put  up  a  bush  turkey,  which  he 
shot.  Finding  nothing  else,  and  the  sun  beginning  to 
decline,  he  bent  his  steps  towards  the  house.  It  was  very 
hot,  and  he  wras  wondering  whether  the  caretaker  could 
produce  anything  to  drink,  when  he  fancied  something 
moved  close  to  a  broken  antheap,  some  twelve  feet  high. 
He  approached  cautiously,  but  nothing  stirred.  He  leaned 
his  gun  against  the  heap,  and  took  off  his  sun  helmet.  A 
vague  feeling  of  uneasiness  for  which  he  could  not  account 
came  upon  him.  He  looked  round,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  cause  it.  Something  rustled  at  his  elbow.  He  glanced 
down.  There,  stretched  out  on  a  broken  piece  of  the  ant¬ 
hill,  lay  an  enormous  puff  adder  sunning  itself ;  his  right 
thigh  was  actually  resting  against  it.  It  was  four  feet  long, 
and  as  thick  as  his  upper  arm ;  he  could  count  the  grey- 
green  scales,  and  smell  the  sickly  odour  emanating  from  it. 
It  looked  at  him,  and  then  panic  seized  him.  He  dropped 
his  hat  and  bolted  over  the  rough  ground,  stumbling  and 
falling,  nor  did  he  stop  till  he  was  safe  in  the  Lodge. 

After  a  while  his  tremblings  ceased,  and  he  recovered 
himself.  He  sat  down,  and  then,  as  he  wiped  his  wet  face, 
deadly  fear  crept  upon  him.  Not  of  the  snake,  not  of  the 
danger  he  had  escaped,  but  of  the  panic  which  had  beset 
him.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  known  what 
terror  meant.  Not  fear  or  dismay,  which  would  have  been 
legitimate  enough,  for  he  had  actually  touched  the  adder, 
but  blind,  unreasoning  panic  with  total  loss  of  self-control, 
which  had  sent  him  scuttling  to  the  Lodge  as  if  death  itself 
were  at  his  throat. 

He  could  not  understand  it,  and  sat  rubbing  his  face  and 
wondering  until  his  nerves  calmed  down.  Then  he  went 
back  to  the  antheap.  The  snake  had  gone.  He  picked  up 
his  hat  and  gun.  He  looked  for  the  bush  turkey  he  had 
shot,  but  could  not  find  it.  He  returned  to  the  Lodge. 
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There  was  the  bird  lying  on  the  table  ;  yet  he  could  not 
remember  having  brought  it  in.  He  got  his  pony  and  rode 
back  to  the  Mess. 

This  incident,  at  first,  worried  him  exceedingly.  He  had 
gone  through  perils  which  had  lasted  more  than  a  few 
moments,  but  had  never  before  lost  his  nerve.  He  lay 
awake  that  night  wondering.  The  simple  explanation  that 
he  was  being  shaken  by  constant  anxiety  in  an  unhealthy 
climate  did  not  occur  to  him. 

The  next  afternoon  he  returned  to  the  Lodge.  For  a 
couple  of  hours  he  strolled  about  in  the  long  grass,  kicked 
the  most  suspicious  tussocks,  searched  the  low  bushes.  He 
felt  no  fear,  a  battalion  of  puff  adders  would  not  have 
frightened  him.  Nothing  happened,  he  saw  no  snake.  He 
told  himself  that  it  must  have  been  a  touch  of  the  sun,  the 
remains  of  some  old  fever,  wdiich  had  shaken  him,  and  with 
that  in  his  mind  he  sought  out  the  Chief  Medical  Officer, 
and  without  mentioning  the  facts,  stated  that  he  felt  out  of 
sorts,  he  fancied  from  the  sun,  and  obtained  from  that 
officer  some  drugs.  Then  he  thrust  the  whole  thing  from 
his  mind.  He  went  his  way  as  usual  under  the  keen  eye 
of  the  Colonel,  and  sharp  as  that  eye  was,  it  was  not  sharp 
enough  to  discern  that  if  Tarleton  were  indeed  to  be  the 
man  to  deal  with  the  slave  raider,  on  whose  capture  so 
much  depended,  it  was  high  time  he  started  on  his 
mission. 
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Matters  at  the  Castle  also  began  to  go  badly  as  the  long 
wait  showed  no  sign  of  coming  to  an  end.  His  Excellency’s 
gallantly  concealed  anxiety  became  acute.  He  felt  the 
annoyance  a  spider  might  feel  at  a  fly  which  kept  just 
outside  the  danger  zone.  Time  was  getting  on  ;  the  six 
months’  freedom  from  worrying  despatches  which  he  had 
demanded  were  passing  fast  away.  Then  the  impatient 
censure  would  begin,  perhaps  to  end  in  an  enforced 
retirement  the  bitterness  of  which  all  the  polite  words  in 
the  world  would  fail  to  sweeten. 

At  last,  hoping  a  change  of  scene  might  alleviate  his 
anxieties,  he  moved  his  establishment  wholesale  from  the 
Castle  to  the  Sanatorium  at  Aburi,  a  village  in  the  hills 
some  thirty  miles  off ;  a  place  half  cleared  of  forest,  of 
magnificent  views,  of  flowers  and  green  things  and  gorgeous 
butterflies  ;  where  from  the  verandahs  the  white  houses 
of  Accra  could  be  seen  steaming  in  the  distance.  Thither 
then,  he  went  at  the  end  of  October  with  his  retainers, 
clerks,  and  servants,  from  his  Private  Secretary  down  to 
the  lowest  Kroo  boy  who  only  existed  to  fetch  water  and 
wait  upon  the  Castle  cat.  There  among  the  flowers  and 
fruit  the  Governor  hoped  to  forget  his  troubles. 

The  Sanatorium  was  a  delightful  place.  It  was  built  on 
a  high,  heavily  timbered  mountain  ridge.  Among  the 
hills  were  springs  and  rivulets  giving  the  people  good  water, 
instead  of  the  foetid,  muddy  liquid  obtainable  from  the 
holes  of  the  flat  country. 
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The  great  building  itself  was  of  wood,  with  a  broad 
verandah  running  right  round  its  upper  story.  Most  of  the 
big  trees  near  by  had  been  cut  down,  and  the  undergrowth 
cleared,  revealing  an  enormous  strip  of  coast-line.  Through 
the  big  telescope  on  the  verandah  one  could  follow  the 
steamers  from  Accra  right  away  down  the  coast.  There 
were  flowers  and  grass  and  vegetables,  experimental 
gardens  of  cocoa  and  coffee  ;  and  right  in  front  of  the  house 
stood  a  cottonwood  tree  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high, 
known  as  “  Lady  Knutsford,”  and  named  after  the  wife  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  There  were 
citrons,  and  oranges,  and  lemons  and  limes.  Altogether 
it  was  a  pleasant  place  enough.  The  Governor  was  very 
fond  of  it ;  indeed,  it  had  been  completed  under  his 
supervision. 

Just  outside  the  grounds  was  a  large  pool  so  covered 
with  close  weed  that  it  was  indistinguishable  from  the 
surrounding  land.  The  visitor  might  step  on  it  and  go 
through  into  deep  water,  without  being  aware  of  his  danger. 
It  was  the  abode  of  frogs  which  at  eventime  raised  a  tre¬ 
mendous  din.  The  noise  vexed  the  Governor,  who  had 
once  given  orders  to  have  the  pool  filled  in,  but  the  Fetish 
priests  having  represented  its  sacred  character,  he  had 
spared  it.  In  truth  the  chorus  of  frogs  arising  out  of  what 
seemed  solid  ground  was  very  curious,  and  the  Governor 
had  many  little  jokes  with  people  who  came  to  the  Sana¬ 
torium  for  the  first  time. 

It  was  not  often  His  Excellency  could  escape  from  the 
cares  of  office  and  get  away  to  Aburi,  but  when  he  did  he 
was  at  his  best,  and  a  visit  to  him  was  a  very  pleasant 
experience.  Unless  sickness  was  rife  he  usually  had  the 
place  to  himself,  and  he  liked  nothing  so  much  as  to  stroll 
about  and  inspect  and  discuss  the  curious  plants  and  shrubs 
many  of  which  had  been  planted  under  his  own  eye.  But 
above  all  he  looked  upon  his  visits  there  as  periods  of  rest, 
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of  freedom  from  worry,  and  of  recuperation  after  the  an¬ 
noyances  of  Accra.  Often  he  would  stay  there  until  the 
accumulation  of  unpleasant  things  forced  him  to  return  to 
his  Castle. 

Consequently  it  was  upon  a  very  peaceful  Governor  that 
Ward’s  report  burst  like  a  bombshell.  For  a  time  His 
Excellency  sat  quiet  with  the  letter  crunched  in  his  fist, 
white  with  anger.  Disturbances,  uproars,  excitements, 
turbulent  chiefs,  swollen  lagoons,  fetishes,  locusts,  opening 
of  lagoons  !  Each  item  increased  his  wrath.  Worst  of  all, 
strange  men  had  appeared  in  Kitta,  been  implicated  on  an 
attack  on  a  trader,  and  apparently  had  escaped,  as  there 
was  no  mention  of  their  arrest.  If  that  were  so,  the  tale 
they  would  carry  would  surely  scare  away  a  far  less  shy 
bird  than  Barbadu.  The  plans  on  which  he,  the  Governor, 
had  built  were  destroyed. 

He  tore  the  letter  in  half  and  threw  it  on  the  floor. 

His  anger  made  him  unjust.  He  ignored  the  fact  that 
he  had  kept  his  plans  to  himself.  He  only  chose  to  recol¬ 
lect  that  Ward  was  an  experienced  official,  and  on  that 
account  had  been  sent  to  Kitta. 

“  Slackness  and  weak  good-nature  is  written  all  over 
it,”  said  His  Excellency,  looking  at  the  torn  report.  “  This 
comes  of  having  Commissioners  who  are  too  friendly 
with  the  natives.  The  place  was  quiet  when  he  took  it 
over.  It  was  his  business  to  keep  it  so.  He  had  my 
distinct  orders.” 

He  never  acted  when  he  was  heated  or  angry,  so  he  let 
the  day  pass,  and  except  for  being  exacting  and  hard  to 
please,  was  much  as  usual.  But  the  next  day,  finding  him¬ 
self  of  the  same  mind,  he  dictated  a  letter  telling  Ward  the 
facts  as  regarded  Barbadu,  informing  him  that  he  was 
thoroughly  displeased  at  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Kitta 
District ;  that  he,  Ward,  had  failed  in  carrying  out  his 
instructions  and  would  be  held  responsible  for  any  mishap 
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to  his,  the  Governor’s,  plans.  He  added  that  if  it  was  not  too 
late,  Toby  was  to  be  kept  under  observation,  and  arrested  if 
necessary.  Altogether  he  dictated  a  very  stinging  official 
reprimand,  and  one  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  a  man 
dependent  on  the  Coast  for  his  livelihood.  He  then  ordered 
it  to  be  sent  off  to  Kitta  by  special  police  runner. 

Having  got  this  off  his  mind  he  decided  to  take  counsel 
with  the  Colonel,  and  went  to  the  telephone,  only  to  find 
the  wire  down.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  gave 
notice  that  the  repair  should  be  notified  to  him.  At  dusk, 
communication  still  being  interrupted,  he  dispatched  a 
message  to  the  Colonel  bidding  him  come  at  once,  and 
reckoning  that  twenty-four  hours  must  elapse  before  he 
could  arrive,  put  the  matter  from  him. 

But  early  the  next  morning  as  he  was  standing  on  the 
verandah  with  a  cup  of  tea  in  his  hand,  who  should  he  see 
walking  up  an  avenue  of  yellow  plum  trees,  but  the  Colonel 
himself ;  whilst  behind  trudged  very  wearily,  a  thin 
shaven-headed  little  Mahomedan  man.  His  Excellency 
flushed  and  nearly  dropped  his  cup.  Here  were  tidings, 
else  what  was  the  Colonel  doing  at  Aburi  ?  He  heard 
Hall’s  voice  raised  in  surprise,  and  then  that  gentleman 
entered. 

“  The  Inspector- General,  sir,  up  from  Accra  to  see 
you.  Shall  I  bring  him  in  ?  ” 

In  reply  to  the  Governor’s  nod,  he  ushered  in  the  visitor. 

His  Excellency  was  a  martinet.  One  of  the  offences 
that  especially  roused  his  ire  was  an  officer’s  leaving  his 
post  without  permission.  True,  the  Inspector- General’s 
rank  allowed  him  a  certain  license,  but  the  Governor  was 
ex  officio  Commander  of  the  Forces,  and  felt  that  there 
should  be  a  just  cause.  A  few  words  assured  him  that  the 
long  night  journey  had  not  been  undertaken  without  reason. 
His  face  reddened,  and  his  jaw  set  as  he  listened  to  the 
Colonel ;  he  thumped  the  table  with  his  fist. 
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“  This  is  the  second  messenger  ?  ”  he  said. 

“No,  sir  ;  the  third.  The  one  who  came  after  we 
had  informed  Captain  Tarleton  was  the  second.  There  is 
one  more  spy — messenger,  perhaps  I  should  say,”  said  the 
Colonel  as  he  saw  the  other’s  face  darken,  “  and  he  will  be 
Sergeant  Ibrahim  himself.” 

The  Governor  nodded.  “  Yes,”  he  said,  “  and  do 
you  believe  this  man  is  genuine  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  answered  the  Colonel.  “  He  has  given  the 
sign  and  password  by  which  Sergeant  Ibrahim  told  us  we 
could  identify  his  messengers.” 

“  It  is  providential,  Mr.  Inspector-General,”  said  the 
Governor,  “  I  will  see  him  at  once.  But  you  ?  You  need 
rest  and  refreshment.  Hall,  my  dear  boy,  look  after  our 
friend.  And  call  Mr.  Hagan.  Then  bring  in  the  man.” 

The  Secretary  showed  the  Colonel  to  a  room,  supplied 
him  with  refreshment,  and  then  hurriedly  summoned  the 
black  clerk.  They  roused  up  the  weary  little  Mahomedan, 
who  was  fast  asleep  on  the  verandah  floor. 

“  He  speaks  Hausa,  Mr.  Hagan,  doesn’t  he  ?  ”  said  the 
Secretary  to  the  clerk.  “  Tell  him  he  must  come  and  see 
the  Governor.  Stay !  Does  he  want  water  or  any¬ 
thing  ?  ” 

“No,  sir.  He  says  the  hammockmen  gave  him  water. 
But  he  wants  rest.” 

“  Poor  devil !  He  looks  as  though  he  did.  His  feet 
are  bleeding.  When  he  has  seen  the  Governor  he  can  rest 
as  long  as  he  likes.  He  will  be  taken  care  of.  He  is  quite 
safe.” 

The  Hausa  made  the  usual  Mahomedan  salutation  of 
respect  as  he  entered  the  Governor’s  room,  then  squatted 
on  the  floor.  The  native  clerk  cleared  his  throat,  and  the 
Secretary  produced  his  note- book. 

“  Proceed,  Mr.  Hagan,”  said  the  Governor.  “  Tell  him 
to  speak  the  truth,  and  do  not  interrupt  him.  Let  him  tell 
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his  story  his  own  way.  And  be  careful  in  your  notes,  Mr. 
Private  Secretary.” 

“  He  says,  sir,”  said  the  clerk  after  the  man  had  spoken 
for  some  minutes,  “  that  he  has  come  down  from  the  great 
Barbadu  according  to  instructions  he  received  from 
Sergeant  Ibrahim.  He  came  to  the  Castle,  but  you  were 
gone.  The  sentries  took  him  to  the  Inspector- General, 
who  brought  him  here.  He  is  very  tired,  for  he  has  walked 
fast  for  many  days,  but  he  hopes  your  Excellency  and 
your  house  are  well.” 

The  clerk  paused,  and  the  Governor  nodded.  “  He 
says,  sir,”  continued  the  interpreter,  “  that  Sergeant 
Ibrahim  did  not  mean  to  send  him  down  yet,  but  something 
happened,  so  he  was  sent  at  once.” 

“  What  happened  ?  ”  said  the  Governor. 

“  The  great  Barbadu - ” 

Here  the  Governor  interposed.  “  Do  not  call  him 
that,”  he  said  angrily;  “he  is  nothing  but  a  rascally 
murderer  whom  I  will  hang  if  I  catch.  But  go  on.” 

“  Barbadu  has  made  up  his  mind  and  is  starting  almost 
immediately  for  the  coast.” 

“  Is  that  certain  ?  ”  demanded  the  Governor.  “  What 
has  made  him  do  that  ?  ” 

“  A  message  came  from  a  great  chief  at  Kitta  bidding 
him  come  and  help  him  against  the  white  man.” 

“  What  ?  ”  cried  His  Excellency.  And  his  Private 
Secretary  echoed  him,  “  What  ?  ” 

“  The  chief  offered  slaves  and  money  and  plunder  if  he 
would  come.” 

“  And  what  was  the  chief’s  name  ?  ” 

“  Toby,  sir.” 

“  And  pray,  what  was  Barbadu  to  do  when  he  got  to 
Kitta  ?  ” 

“  This  man  does  not  know,  sir.  Barbadu  gave  notice 
to  his  chiefs  that  he  was  going  down  to  the  sea  to 
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help  Toby  against  the  white  man.  That  is  all  this  man 
knows.” 

“  That  will  do.  I  understand,”  said  the  Governor. 
“  Wait  a  minute.” 

“  If  you  do  not  want  him,”  ventured  Mr.  Hagan  after  a 
long  silence,  “  this  man  asks  if  he  may  go  and  rest.  He  is 
tired  and  his  feet  are  bleeding.  He  has  not  slept  for  many 
hours.” 

“  Yes,  he  may  go,”  said  the  Governor.  “  I  shall  want 
to  see  him  again.  Stay  !  There  is  one  more  question. 
How  many  men  are  travelling  with  Barbadu  ?  ” 

“  He  says  there  are  plenty  of  men,  sir,  but  he  does  not 
think  many  will  travel  down  with  him  to  the  sea.” 

“  And  how  shall  I  know  when  Barbadu  has  started  ?  ” 

“  Sergeant  Ibrahim  will  come  down  with  the  news  him¬ 
self.  Barbadu  does  not  travel  quickly,  and  he  will  have 
plenty  of  time.” 

“  And  how  far  away  from  the  sea  is  Barbadu  now  ?  ” 

“  It  has  taken  this  man  one  moon  to  come  down,  sir, 
and  he  came  fast.” 

The  Governor  pushed  back  his  chair.  The  messenger 
scrambled  with  difficulty  to  his  feet,  bowed  and  departed 
in  company  with  the  clerk,  the  Secretary  closed  his  note¬ 
book  and  looked  at  his  watch.  The  morning  had  flown,  it 
was  past  eleven.  The  head  steward  entered  and  announced 
breakfast. 

During  the  day  His  Excellency  avoided  the  subject,  but 
after  dinner  when  he  and  the  Colonel  were  enjoying  the 
coolness  of  the  dimly  lit  verandah,  he  began  abruptly  upon 
the  subject. 

“  You  will  understand,  my  dear  Inspector- General,”  he 
said,  “  that  the  coming  of  this  man  is  a  very  great  relief  to 
me.  Now  I  had  better  tell  you  what  has  happened  at 
Kitta,”  and  he  narrated  briefly  Ward’s  report.  “  This 
Chief  Toby  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  these 
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disturbances,”  he  said  irritably  ;  “  he  should  never  have 
been  allowed  to  leave  Sierra  Leone.” 

The  Colonel  looked  quietly  at  the  Governor.  It  was 
light  enough  for  him  to  see  how  worn  the  old  man  looked. 
He  liked  the  Governor,  and  was  sorrv  for  him. 

“  We  mustn’t  forget,  sir,”  he  said  presently,  “  that 
his  return  has  proved  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  for  us. 
Barbadu  might  never  have  come  down  within  our  reach. 
Toby  is  a  valuable  asset,  and  should  be  cherished  ac¬ 
cordingly.” 

“  I  have  told  Mr.  Ward  to  arrest  him  if  necessary,”  said 
the  Governor,  speaking  rather  doubtfully. 

“  Good  heavens,  sir !  don’t  do  that,”  said  the 
Colonel,  jumping  to  his  feet.  “  Now  we  know  what  he  is 
doing  he  must  be  left  absolutely  alone.” 

“  You’re  right,  of  course,”  said  the  Governor,  hurriedly, 
“  I  must  send  another  messenger  at  once.  It  is  not  safe  to 
telegraph.  It  might  leak  out.” 

“  Yes,  sir.  Send  the  fastest  runner  we  have.  He  may 
catch  up  the  other  man,  or  at  any  rate  not  be  far  behind 
him.” 

“  Hall,  Hall,”  called  the  Governor. 

The  Private  Secretary  came  hurrying  along  the 
verandah. 

“  Mr.  Hall,  this  is  urgent,”  the  Governor  said.  “  Write 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Kitta  that  it  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  that  Chief  Toby  is  doing  his  utmost  to  bring 
Barbadu  into  the  Kitta  District.  Inform  him  that  neither 
Toby  nor  the  strange  men,  that  is  to  say,  Barbadu’s  men, 
are  to  be  interfered  with  in  any  way.  He  will  see  the 
importance  of  this.  Write  it  carefully  and  bring  it  to  me 
to  sign.  How  long  has  the  other  police  runner  been  gone  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Only  a  few  hours,  sir.” 

“  Tell  the  runner  who  takes  this  he  must  try  and  catch 
the  other  man  up.  Go  and  see  to  it  at  once.  And  now 
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about  Captain  Tarleton,”  went  on  the  Governor,  turning 
to  the  Colonel,  “is  he  ready  to  start  directly  Sergeant 
Ibrahim  comes  down  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.  All  is  ready,  and  has  been  for  the  last  five 
months.  And  I  shan’t  be  sorry  when  Captain  Tarleton  is 
off.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ”  said  the  Governor. 

“  Well,  sir,  I  don’t  know  that  I  exactly  mean  anything 
— anything  definite,  that  is.  But  this  long  waiting  in 
Accra  has  no  doubt  tried  him  severely.  I  met  him  the 
other  night,  or  rather  early  in  the  morning,  walking  on  the 
Mess  verandah.  He  told  me  he  could  not  sleep  and  some¬ 
times  spent  half  the  night  walking  about.” 

“  I  warned  you  of  the  slackness  born  of  waiting,”  said 
the  Governor,  sharply,  “  and  I  must  remind  you  that  you 
yourself  picked  him  for  this  business.” 

“  It  is  not  slackness,  sir.  I  have  had  a  very  strict  eye 
on  him,  and  he  has  taken  the  greatest  care  of  his  physical 
condition.  It  is  true  he  has  kept  almost  entirely  to  him¬ 
self  of  late,  but  he  always  did  hate  the  life  of  Accra.” 

“  Do  you  mean,”  said  the  Governor,  irritably,  “  that  a 
few  months’  residence  in  the  capital  of  the  Colony  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  incapacitate  an  officer  from  undertaking  his  duties? 
Or  that  he  is  worrying  over  this  business  ;  in  other  words, 
that  he  is  afraid  to  face  Barbadu  ?  ” 

“No,  sir,  I  do  not  mean  either,”  said  the  Colonel, 
restraining  his  annoyance.  “  His  physcial  condition  is 
quite  satisfactory.  I  am  certain  of  that.  And  his  record 
forbids  the  other  supposition.  But  I  think  he  is  suffering 
from  some  mental  anxiety,  and  I  wish  I  knew  what  it 
was.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  ask  him,  then  ?  ”  said  the  Governor. 

“  He  is  not  a  man  who  invites  confidence.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  at  present  anything  the  matter  with  him, 
which  a  few  days  of  life  and  movement  in  the  forest  with 
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his  men  will  not  repair.  And,  as  I  told  yonr  Excellency, 
there  is  no  man  in  my  force  equal  to  Captain  Tarleton  in 
affairs  of  this  sort.  And  I  repeat  it.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  sooner  he  is  off,  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased.” 

“  It  can’t  be  much  longer  now.  You  are  satisfied  he  is 
fit  to  go  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.  I  am — quite.” 

“  Very  good,”  said  the  Governor.  “  Sergeant  Ibrahim 
may  be  down  any  day,  then  Captain  Tarleton  must  start 
at  once.  He  has  been  chosen  for  the  duty,  has  accepted 
it,  and  must  undertake  it.  And  he  must  not  fail  me. 
Who’s  that  ?  Oh,  Hall.  Have  you  got  that  letter  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  the  Private  Secretary ;  “  I  think  it  is 
all  right.  I  will  bring  a  light.” 

The  Governor  perused  and  signed  the  document. 

“  I  have  got  the  fastest  police  runner  we  have,  sir.  I 
have  told  him  he  must  travel  night  and  day,  and  try  and 
catch  the  first  messenger  up.  He  doubts  if  he  can  quite  do 
that,  but  says  he  will  be  close  upon  his  heels.” 

“  Very  good,”  said  the  Governor,  “  start  him  off  at 
once.  And  now,  my  dear  Colonel,  let  me  recommend 
another  glass  of  sleeping  mixture.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir.  I  will  then  say  good-night  if  I  may. 
I  am  starting  for  Accra  early  in  the  morning.” 

“  Good-bye,”  said  the  Governor,  shaking  hands ;  “  you 
will  see  Captain  Tarleton.  He  fully  understands  what  is 
dependent  on  this  ?  A  high  post  in  the  new  country  to  the 
north,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  on  Barbadu’s  head 

dead  or  alive.  But  should  he  fail - ”  and  the  Governor 

stopped. 

“He  will  not  fail,  sir,”  said  the  other;  “I  know 
Captain  Tarleton.” 
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A  KESTLESS  NIGHT 

While  His  Excellency  in  the  cool  gardens  of  Aburi  was 
perusing  Ward’s  report,  Kitta  lay  sweltering  in  a  heat 
more  than  tropical. 

The  day  had  begun  badly  by  the  total  failure  of  the 
morning  sea-breeze.  The  sun  burned  pitilessly,  the  flags 
on  the  traders’  poles  hung  straight  up  and  down,  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  drooped  and  gave  no  shade.  Even 
the  natives  gasped  and  wilted  ;  the  farms  were  unvisited, 
the  husbandmen  stayed  at  home.  The  seine  nets  were 
unpulled  ;  no  produce  came  across  the  lagoon.  Traders 
hardly  troubled  to  open  their  doors.  The  only  thing  possible 
was  to  lie  about  in  whatever  shade  could  be  found. 

At  five  o’clock  a  light  brown  haze  appeared  on  the 
lagoon  horizon,  and  crept  slowly  across  it  towards  the 
sea ;  the  sky  became  obscure,  the  sun  took  on  a  coppery 
tinge,  the  flags  gave  a  sullen  flap  or  two,  settled  down  and 
flapped  out  again.  By  sunset  the  trouble  of  which  the 
day  had  given  warning  had  established  itself.  A  warm, 
venomous  current  of  air,  not  strong  enough  to  be  a  breeze, 
yet  stronger  than  a  zephyr,  charged  with  a  warm  damp 
which  made  the  body  perspire  till  it  could  do  so  no  more, 
and  brought  out  the  prickly  heat  in  great  rashes.  A 
gentle,  horrid  wind,  and  one  that  meant  to  continue 
throughout  the  night. 

Ward,  who  had  had  a  very  busy  day,  was  quite  tired 
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out  by  the  time  the  sun  set.  A  very  troublesome  case 
had  come  before  him  at  the  instance  of  the  police  sergeant. 
A  man  had  been  brought  up  charged  with  a  multitude  of 
offences,  making  a  disturbance,  assaulting  the  police,  and 
injuring  a  woman  by  knocking  her  down.  Ward  had  fined 
him  five  pounds  and  committed  him  to  prison  for  six 
weeks  in  default  of  payment.  But  the  curious  thing  was, 
that  no  one  knew  the  man,  and  he  made  no  defence.  He 
simply  said  that  he  had  leave  to  do  as  he  liked.  It  was 
because  of  Ward’s  efforts  to  find  out  something  about  him, 
and  what  he  meant  by  this  statement,  that  the  case  had 
lasted  so  long.  And  now  as  he  hurried  along  the  battle¬ 
ments,  hastening  to  get  out  of  the  horrible  wind,  Ward 
felt  that  there  was  something  which  he  ought  to  have 
fathomed  and  had  not. 

“  What  an  awful  day  it  has  been,”  sighed  Eve,  as  he 
entered  the  sitting-room.  “  I’m  nearly  dead  !  I  feel  as 
if  I  couldn’t  breathe.” 

“  I  don’t  wonder  !  I  feel  choked  myself,”  said  her 
husband.  “  I  wanted  to  see  Amerdine,  but  I  really  can’t 
go.  I  must  have  some  hot  tea,  I’m  all  dried  up,  and  I  don’t 
want  a  heat-stroke.” 

“  Here’s  some,  it’s  only  just  made.  What  did  you 
want  to  see  him  about  ?  ” 

“  Only  to  know  how  he  was  getting  on.  I  haven’t 
seen  him  to-day  or  yesterday.” 

“  Am’deen  sick,  I  t’ink,  sah,”  volunteered  Adjuah,  as 
she  handed  Ward  his  tea.  “  I  go  t’ree  times  past  his 
house  ;  every  time  him  shut  up.” 

“  It’s  too  hot  to  bother  about  other  people’s  troubles,” 
Ward  said.  He  picked  up  an  old  number  of  Punch  and 
began  to  fan  himself. 

“  Do  be  careful,  Hugh,”  said  Eve,  irritably.  “  I  am 
sure  you  will  tear  it,  and  I’m  keeping  all  the  numbers. 
Besides,  I  like  to  see  Punch  lying  about,  it  reminds  me 
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of  home,  and  there  is  something  very  funny  in  that  one 
too.” 

“  All  right,  old  girl,”  said  Ward,  good-naturedly.  He 
put  the  paper  down,  and  went  over  to  the  canvas  water- 
cooler  that  was  hanging  in  the  open  doorway.  “  Faugh, 
it’s  not  even  tepid,  it’s  hot !  ”  he  complained. 

“  What  kept  you  so  late  ?  ”  asked  Eve,  who  was  lying 
stretched  out  on  the  broken  sofa,  her  arms  dangling  over 
the  sides.  “  You  were  in  Court  till  nearly  five  !  ” 

“  Oh  !  only  trying  to  find  out  something  about  a  man 
who  was  brought  before  me.  And  I  didn’t  after  all.  I 
gave  him  six  weeks  if  he  doesn’t  pay  a  fine  of  £5.  Poor 
devil,  he’ll  find  the  cells  a  bit  hot !  It  is  a  shame  to  put 
prisoners  in  the  dog-kennels  we  have  here.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  build  proper  cells.” 

“  Yes,  they  must  be  awful.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
getting  a  bit  cooler,”  said  Eve,  wearily.  “  What’s  the 
time  ?  ” 

“  It’s  nearly  six.  Will  you  have  some  more  of  this  tea, 
or  shall  we  have  a  fresh  brew  ?  I’m  going  to  drink 
tea  all  night ;  I  don’t  want  any  dinner.” 

“Nor  do  I,”  said  Eve,  looking  past  her  husband  out 
into  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  “  All  the  same  we  had  better 
have  it.  Oh,  this  wind  !  It’s  like  breathing  steam !  ” 

They  dined  in  silence,  eating  little,  but  drinking 
copiously  of  the  hot  weak  brew  ;  which,  as  Ward  remarked, 
was  the  only  thing  that  kept  the  perspiration  going. 
After  dinner  they  sat  panting,  Ward  trying  to  read  by 
the  dim  light  of  the  lamp,  while  Eve  frankly  giving  it 
up  as  a  bad  job,  lay  wrapped  in  thought,  her  hands 
clasped  behind  her  head,  while  the  little  wind  came  over 
the  lagoon,  hotter  and  wetter  than  ever. 

“  It’s  no  good,”  said  Ward,  at  length,  “  I  can’t  stand 
this  !  It’s  past  ten,  I  shall  lie  down  and  try  and  get 
some  sleep.” 
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“Was  there  any  news  in  the  town  to-day  ?  ”  asked 
Eve,  languidly.  “  How  is  the  lagoon  going  ?  ” 

“  All  right,”  said  Ward.  “  It’s  running  steadily 
enough  now.  Mr.  Auguste  reports  that  he  thinks  the 
channel  is  inclined  to  get  rather  shallower,  to  silt  up  a 
little  in  fact,  near  the  banks.  I  saw  the  chief  of  Hette 
this  morning  in  Court ;  he  was  a  witness  in  this 
troublesome  case.  He  told  me  he  had  found  his  wife 
and  children  all  right.  The  lady  was  with  him,  and 
he  introduced  her  as  the  fat  woman  the  Government 
had  tried  to  destroy  !  Here,  Adjuah,  come  and  help 
your  missy  to  go  to  bed,  then  you  must  stay  by  her  and 
fan  her.” 

“  Why  doesn’t  some  one  introduce  punkahs  on  the 
Coast  ?  ”  said  Eve,  getting  up  slowly.  “  However,  Adjuah 
is  better  than  nothing.  Come  along,  Adjuah,  and  bring 
the  biggest  fan  you  can  find.” 

Ward  waited  for  half  an  hour,  then  he  followed,  first 
putting  out  the  smelly  lamp  and  lighting  a  doubled-up 
candle.  The  heat  in  the  shut-up  bedroom  was  awful, 
but  to  open  the  door  to  the  gentle  wind  blowing  directly 
upon  it  was  impossible.  He  pulled  out  the  big  bed  till  it 
was  opposite  the  door  leading  into  the  sitting-room,  and 
lay  down  himself  on  his  camp  stretcher  ;  while  Adjuah 
curled  up  on  her  mat  in  the  sitting-room. 

He  composed  himself  to  sleep  in  the  dark  room,  the 
murkiness  of  which  the  flame  of  the  guttering  candle  only 
served  to  emphasize.  The  air  was  hardly  breatheable, 
so  thick  and  heavy  was  it.  In  spite  of  an  overpowering 
temptation  to  jump  up  and  rush  about,  he  lay  quiet, 
holding  himself  firmly  in  hand  ;  the  perspiration  streamed 
off  him,  and  he  shut  his  eyes  tight,  trying  not  to  get  more 
restless,  to  get  through  the  night  somehow,  to  endure  till 
the  day  which  must  come,  far  off  as  it  now  seemed.  He 
had  left  his  watch  in  his  coat  pocket,  so  he  had  no  way 
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of  checking  the  passage  of  the  hours.  To  fetch  it  would 
only  mean  disturbing  Eve. 

After  a  long  time  he  became  drowsy.  Eve  was  quiet, 
Adjuah  might  have  been  dead.  Not  a  sound  came  from 
the  courtyard  below.  The  prisoners  in  their  dismal  cells, 
the  Hausas  in  their  guard-room,  the  gaoler  and  his  wife 
in  their  quarters,  were  enduring  the  night  in  silence.  He 
called  to  Eve  in  a  tiny  whisper,  but  she  either  did  not  hear 
or  did  not  answer.  Then  he  found  himself  making  a 
remark  to  Captain  Keene,  who  was  helping  him  into  a 
boat  and  telling  him  to  be  careful ;  the  boat  turned  to  a 
shadow,  the  skipper  disappeared,  and  everything  faded 
away. 

But  at  the  very  instant  of  losing  consciousness  he  was 
aroused  and  with  a  violent  start  sat  up,  broad  awake  in 
an  instant.  Something  had  called.  He  listened  intently, 
his  heart  beating.  Then  a  long,  low,  wailing  cry  broke 
the  heavy  silence. 

“  What  on  earth’s  that  ?  ”  he  muttered.  He  glanced 
at  Eve.  She  was  lying  motionless,  he  could  just  see  her 
dark  form  on  the  white  sheet,  but  he  could  not  hear  her 
breathing.  He  wiped  his  streaming  face,  and  lay  down, 
every  nerve  tense  and  alert.  Once  more  came  the  long, 
1owt  cry,  so  close  that  it  seemed  the  utterer  must  be  in 
the  room  itself.  He  got  up,  slipped  his  feet  into  loose 
slippers  and  crept  quietly  past  Eve,  through  the  sitting- 
room,  out  on  to  the  battlements.  The  wind  breathed 
upon  him  hotter  than  ever,  the  sky  was  overcast,  there 
were  no  lights  in  the  heavens.  Then  again  the  cry  broke 
the  stillness.  But  this  time  he  could  locate  it ;  he  found 
it  came  from  beneath.  Then  some  one  with  a  lantern 
moved  in  the  courtyard  below. 

“  What  the  devil’s  that  noise  ?  ”  he  called  in  a  low 
voice.  “  And  what’s  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  It  is  me,  sah,”  said  the  gaoler. 
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“  What  do  you  mean  by  making  that  awful  noise  ?  ” 

“No,  sah.  Not  me.  It  is  the  prisoner  making  it. 
The  new  one.  The  stranger  who  was  fined  this  afternoon 
and  could  not  pay.” 

“  Open  the  cell  door  and  bring  him  out  at  once,” 
said  Ward. 

“Yes,  sah,  I  was  going  to,”  said  Mr.  Johnson.  “  With 
that  noise  no  one  can  sleep  this  bad  night.  On  common 
nights - ” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  hear  your  remarks  about  the  weather,” 
said  Ward,  angrily,  “  fetch  him  out.  I  will  come  down.” 
He  descended  into  the  courtyard  just  as  the  cry  rang  out 
again.  A  long  wail,  more  like  the  complaint  of  a  wolf,  or 
a  miserable  dog,  than  a  human  being.  In  the  daytime 
it  would  have  been  horrible  ;  now  it  was  ghastly. 

Without  more  ado  the  gaoler  unlocked  the  cell  door 
and  brought  the  prisoner  out.  He  was  a  queer-looking 
person,  tall  and  thin,  with  a  hooked  nose  and  a  short 
beard  ;  naked  save  for  a  scanty  loin  cloth,  and  with 
remarkably  prominent  knees  and  elbows.  He  looked  at 
Ward,  then  at  the  sky,  and  then  at  the  ground. 

“  Ask  him  what  he  means  by  disturbing  everybody 
at  this  hour,  and  on  such  a  night,”  said  Ward,  savagely. 

“  He  says,  sah,  he  wants  to  go  home,”  said  the  gaoler. 

“  Tell  him  he  can  go  when  he  has  paid  his  fine.  And 
if  he  isn’t  quiet  meantime,  he’ll  go  to  a  hotter  place  than 
home,  hot  as  that  may  be  in  this  infernal  country.  Tell 
him  if  he  doesn’t  want  to  get  into  more  trouble  he’d  better 
keep  quiet.” 

“  Yes,  sah,”  said  the  gaoler,  “  and  I  will  also  tell  him 
that  beside  you  and  the  missis,  the  other  poor  prisoners 
and  myself  and  my  wife  cannot  sleep,  because  of  him. 
No  one  can  sleep.  I  will  tell  him  to  be  quiet.” 

He  spoke  to  the  man,  who  listened  dully,  but  made  no 
reply.  Then  the  gaoler  locked  him  up  again  and  Ward 
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went  back  to  his  room.  Eve  had  not  moved  and  Adjuah 
was  a  dim  blot  upon  the  sitting-room  floor.  He  quietly 
struck  a  match  and  looked  at  his  watch ;  it  was  half¬ 
past  eleven.  He  lay  down  panting,  and  closed  his  eyes, 
determined  to  be  oblivious  of  the  hot  foul  night  which 
was  draining  away  his  strength  and  energy. 

But  before  he  could  compose  himself,  again  from 
below  rose  up  the  clear,  long-drawn-out  wail.  He  swore, 
and  clenched  his  fists.  There  was  a  few  minutes’  silence, 
then  up  came  the  cry  again,  and  then  again,  and  again,  in 
long,  regular  cadences.  Eve  stirred  and  sighed — 

“  Are  you  awake  ?  ”  whispered  Ward. 

“  Oh  yes.  I  don’t  think  I’ve  been  to  sleep.  And  if 
I  had  moved  I  must  have  screamed.  What  an  awful 
noise  !  There  it  is  again.  And  what  heat !  There’s  no 
air.  That  horrible  cry !  What  is  it  ?  What’s  it  all 
about  ?  ” 

“  ’Tis  that  prisoner,”  said  Ward.  “  He  cannot  stand 
the  darkness  and  the  heat.  He’s  crying  to  go  home. 
The  night  is  vile.  The  hot  wind  of  the  desert,  the  damp 
of  the  lagoon.  But  it  all  must  pass.  Cheer  up,  darling. 
It’s  past  midnight.” 

Eve  sighed.  “  It  seems  a  long  way  off,  the  morning 
I  mean.  Will  he  cry  all  night  ?  ” 

“  I  think  he  has  stopped  now,”  he  murmured.  “  Lie 
quiet.  Try  not  to  worry.  It  will  be  all  right.  He  hasn’t 
cried  for  some  minutes.” 

He  took  up  the  fan  and,  kneeling  by  the  bed,  waved  it 
gently.  Soothed  by  the  movement,  and  still  more  by  his 
words,  Eve  grew  more  easy.  The  tenseness  of  her  body 
relaxed,  she  seemed  to  be  falling  asleep.  Gradually  the 
fan  ceased  its  movements  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Ward, 
wearied  to  the  bone,  let  his  tired  head  rest  upon  the 
couch,  while  his  body  sank  to  the  floor.  For  a  few 
minutes  dead  silence  reigned  in  the  close,  hot  room. 
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Then  from  out  of  the  darkness  below  rose  again,  again, 
and  yet  again,  the  cry  of  the  man  who  was  asking  for  his 
liberty. 

Ward  awakened,  sat  tense,  watching  Eve’s  efforts  to 
control  herself.  At  each  cry  he  grew  more  and  more 
savage,  till  at  last  he  fairly  blazed  with  wrath.  He  rushed 
out.  In  the  yard  below  he  saw  a  light  and  a  bustle, 
people  moving  about.  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  wife,  and  the 
corporal,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  guard.  He  saw  Mr. 
Johnson  unlock  the  cell  door,  bring  out  the  prisoner,  and 
address  him. 

“  What  are  you  saying  to  him  ?  ”  he  shouted  savagely. 
“  How  dare  you  allow  this  disturbance  !  ” 

“  I  have  appealed  to  him  to  be  quiet,  sah,”  said 
Mr.  Johnson.  “  There  is  nothing  else  to  be  done,  there  is 
no  other  place  to  put  him,  and  if  there  was  he  would  still 
cry.  I  have  told  him  he  is  keeping  everybody  awake, 
when  all  want  to  sleep.  The  soldiers  complain,  my  wife 
complains,  I  complain,  the  other  poor  prisoners  complain. 
I  beg  him  to  be  quiet  for  every  one’s  sake.” 

“  What  does  he  say  ?  ” 

“  He  says,  sah,  he  wants  to  go  home.” 

“  Oh,  damn  him  !  ”  said  Ward.  “  If  there’s  any  more 
of  it  I’ll  kill  him  and  you  too  !  ” 

The  hot,  steady,  gentle  breeze  whispered  in  his  ear, 
the  prickly  heat  broke  out  in  great  rashes  over  his  chest, 
and  between  his  shoulders,  and  the  perspiration  ran  into 
the  sore  places  and  stung  him. 

“  Mr.  Johnson  !  ”  he  called  down,  “  open  the  tank, 
and  fill  all  the  drinking-tins  in  the  cells  up  again.  This  is 
no  night  to  be  careful  of  water,  let  the  Hausas  and  the 
prisoners  have  as  much  as  they  want.  And  when  they 
have  all  had  enough,  let  the  prisoners  sleep  with  their 
cell  doors  open.  Except  the  crying  man.  Put  him  in  a 
cell  by  himself.” 
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The  great  tank  was  opened,  the  cool  water  swished 
in  the  buckets,  the  prisoners  drank  and  washed  and 
drank  again.  The  gaoler  locked  the  cause  of  the  disturb¬ 
ance  up  and  retired  with  his  wife,  the  guard  went  back 
to  the  guard-room,  Ward  returned  to  his  quarters.  The 
wind  caressed  him,  and  he  shivered  even  as  he  perspired  ; 
he  made  as  little  noise  as  he  could,  but  Eve  heard  him 
and  spoke. 

“  Do  you  think  he’ll  be  quiet  now,  Hugh  ?  ” 

“  What  !  not  asleep,  dear  ?  ”  he  said. 

“No,  but  I  think  I  could  go  if  I  was  given  a 
chance.  If  that  wretched  prisoner  will  only  stop  making 
that  fearful  noise.  I  am  so  tired,  and  I  ache  all  over  ! 
Do  you  think  he  will  be  quiet  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  he’ll  shut  up  now.  I  am  glad  you  think  you 
can  sleep,  I  can  hardly  keep  my  eyes  open  myself,  but  the 
least  thing  keeps  sleep  off  these  nights.” 

“  And  morning  is  a  long  way  off  yet,”  said  Eve; 
dolefully. 

“  Be  brave,  don’t  give  way,  it’s  well  past  midnight.” 

“  I  think  I  shall  stifle  soon.  What  is  in  the  night  to 
make  it  so  unbearable  ?  ” 

“  The  devil,  I  think  !  ”  said  Ward.  “  But  it  is  really 
worse  outside.” 

He  fetched  a  basin  half  full  of  water  and  put  it  on  a 
chair  by  her  bedside.  “  Lean  over  and  dip  your  hands  in 
this,”  he  said  tenderly ;  “  then  try  and  lie  quite  still. 
There,  isn’t  that  refreshing  ?  ” 

“  It’s  lovely,”  said  Eve,  soothed  by  his  care  and  love. 
“  Kiss  me,  and  then  I’m  sure  I’d  go  to  sleep.” 

She  lay  quite  still  for  some  time,  and  when  she  spoke 
again  her  voice  sounded  drowsy.  “  Good-night,  go  to 
sleep  too.  He’s  stopped  now.” 

Ward  kissed  her  again,  and  stretched  himself  quietly 
on  his  narrow  bed.  There  he  lay  thinking  as  men  sometimes 
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do  think.  Ought  he  to  have  brought  Eve  out  to  such  a 
climate  ?  Ought  she  not  to  go  home  at  once  ?  If  he  was 
experiencing  such  discomfort  what  must  she  be  suffering  ! 
The  air  was  red-hot,  the  prickly  heat  stung  and  smarted, 
he  himself  could  hardly  lie  still.  How  must  it  affect  her 
softer  skin.  His  heart  went  out  to  her  in  a  great  wave  of 
tenderness. 

“  Eve  !  ”  he  whispered.  “  Eve,  my  own  darling  !  ” 

He  was  more  than  glad  that  no  answer  came.  It  was 
wonderful  that  sleep  had  come  to  her.  He  forgot  his  own 
discomfort,  relief  came  to  his  hot,  tired  eyes,  a  quietude 
settled  upon  him  and  blissful  unconsciousness  hovered 
over  him,  the  hot  steamy  air  became  easier  to  breathe 
and  the  pain  left  his  head,  he  heard  the  murmuring  of  a 
dream  torrent,  soothing,  sleep-compelling. 

Then  from  below  arose  again  the  long,  low,  steady 
wail. 

Eve  moaned,  moved  restlessly  and  awoke.  Ward 
jumped  up,  and  careless  what  noise  he  made,  ran  from 
the  room.  Mr.  J ohnson,  in  the  yard  below,  was  for  the 
third  time  that  night  unlocking  the  cell  door  ;  he  rushed 
in,  and  Ward  heard  the  thud  of  a  heavy  blow. 

“  Serve  the  brute  right !  ”  he  exclaimed.  But  he  had 
misapprehended  the  situation.  The  gaoler  came  flying 
out  of  the  cell  and  pitched  on  his  head  on  the  rough 
ground.  Ward  ran  down  and  helped  him  to  his  feet. 

“  That  man  troubles  me  too  much,”  said  Mr.  Johnson. 
“  No,  sah,  I  am  not  hurt,  but  he  is  too  hard  for  me.  He  is 
too  hard  for  any  one.” 

Leaving  the  gaoler  to  mop  his  face,  Ward  fetched  the 
corporal  and  his  men.  “  Bring  out  the  prisoner,”  he 
ordered. 

The  man  made  no  resistance,  he  stood  stolidly  quiet 
and  took  no  notice  of  Ward’s  questions. 

“  Tell  him,  gaoler,  I’m  going  to  stop  this.  Get  your 
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handcuffs,  corporal,  and  open  the  gate  of  the  Fort.  Mind 
he  doesn’t  slip  away.” 

They  took  the  man  out  and  led  him  to  the  big  flag  pole 
which  stood  just  outside  the  gate  embedded  in  a  big 
block  of  cement. 

“  As  he  won’t  keep  quiet,”  said  Ward,  “  and  as  I 
can’t  have  every  one  in  the  Fort  kept  awake,  I  shall 
handcuff  him  to  the  flagstaff  and  put  a  sentry  over  him 
till  the  morning.  Fasten  him  to  the  pole.” 

The  soldiers  seized  the  prisoner  and  handcuffed  him  to 
the  great  flagstaff.  He  crouched  down  and  laid  his  head 
on  the  cement  base.  A  Hausa  came  with  his  carbine  and 
stood  sentry  over  him.  Ward  watched  him  for  some  time 
by  the  light  of  a  lantern ;  he  made  no  sound,  and  seemed 
to  be  half  asleep. 

“  Stay  there  till  morning,”  said  Ward,  as  he  picked  up 
the  light  and  went  back  to  his  quarters.  Eve  was  awake, 
and  sitting  up  on  the  bed. 

“  Well  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  I’ve  stopped  him  now,  for  I’ve  fastened  him  to  the 
flagpole  and  put  a  sentry  over  him.  He’ll  have  to  be 
quiet,  whether  he  wants  to  or  not.” 

“  I  had  just  gone  to  sleep  when  he  began  again  that 
time.  Since  you  went  out  I’ve  been  walking  about,  I 
simply  couldn’t  lie  still.  And  now  I’m  dying  of  thirst. 
I  couldn’t  get  anything  to  drink,  for  I  could  not  find 
the  matches.” 

“  Well,  wait  a  minute  and  I’ll  get  you  something.” 

He  opened  a  bottle  of  Sauerbrunnen  water  and  mixed 
with  it  a  spoonful  of  condensed  milk.  Tepid  though  it 
was  it  refreshed  her.  Then  he  changed  the  water  in  the 
basin,  which  the  heat  of  her  hands  had  made  quite  warm, 
and  sat  by  her  and  fanned  her  for  a  long  time ;  then  he 
crept  back  to  his  bed.  It  was  three  o’clock,  nearly  three 
more  hours  of  darkness,  but  they  would  be  hours  of  silence, 
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so  far  as  the  man  crouching  clown  with  the  sentry  over  him 
was  concerned.  He  blamed  himself  for  not  having  thought 
of  the  plan  before.  It  was  a  good  scheme,  no  injury  could 
come  to  the  man,  and  the  presence  of  the  sentry  would 
force  him  to  be  quiet.  The  action  was  illegal,  for  a  flag¬ 
pole  is  not  a  place  of  detention  legally  authorized  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  nobody’s  feelings  were  likely  to  be  out¬ 
raged. 

“  After  all,”  he  reflected,  “  Kitta  Fort  as  a  prison  has 
not  the  facilities  of  Clerkenwell,  and  something  must  be 
allowed  for  climate.” 

With  the  gradual  approach  of  morning  the  night  grew 
a  little  less  venomous,  the  hot  wind  prepared  to  go  back 
whence  it  had  come.  It  blew  a  shade  brisker,  a  shade 
less  trying.  Ward  felt  that  for  the  remaining  two  hours 
before  daylight  he  would  be  able  to  sleep. 

And  then  from  the  crouching  man  anchored  to  the 
flagstaff  rose  up  the  long  monotonous  howling,  louder  and 
more  insistent  than  before,  for  it  was  not  deadened  by 
any  cell  door.  A  moment’s  silence,  then  out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness,  from  below,  came  the  cry  again  ;  but  this  time  it  was 
followed  by  a  blow.  Again  the  man  cried,  again  the 
blow  followed.  Every  time  the  prisoner  wailed  the  sentry 
smote  him  savagely.  It  was  horrible,  and  at  last  Ward 
could  stand  it  no  longer. 

He  ran  barefooted  along  the  battlements,  and  shouted 
to  the  Hausa  to  stop.  Then  his  wrath  gave  way  to  help¬ 
lessness.  There  was  nothing  more  he  could  do,  he  must 
let  the  man  cry  awray  the  rest  of  the  night  at  his  own 
pleasure.  He  had  nowhere  else  to  put  him.  The  man,  as 
Mr.  Johnson  had  expressed  it,  “  was  too  hard  ”  for  him. 

He  called  to  the  sentry  and  told  him  to  see  to  it  that 
the  captive  was  struck  no  more.  He  was  just  turning 
away  when  an  idea  came  to  him.  Close  by  the  Fort  was 
the  unused  hospital  awaiting  its  doctor,  close  by  the 
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hospital  was  a  horrid  little  shed  much  the  shape  of  a 
coffin — the  mortuary.  In  it  was  the  body  of  a  drowned 
man  which  the  police  had  found  and  brought  in  late  the 
previous  evening. 

“  Tell  the  man,  corporal,”  said  Ward,  “  that  the  next 
time  he  cries  he  shall  go  in  there  with  the  dead  man,” 
and  he  pointed  to  the  mortuary. 

The  corporal  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  crouching 
man,  who  shrank  and  muttered,  and  clasped  the  flagstaff. 

'  “  What  does  he  say  ?  ”  asked  Ward. 

“  He  says,  sir,  he  will  keep  quiet.” 

Ward’s  inspiration  had  saved  the  peace  of  the  night, 
or  what  remained  of  it. 

He  went  back  wondering  what  people  at  home  would 
think  of  it  all  if  they  knew.  He  threw  himself  on  his  bed, 
and  the  next  thing  he  saw  was  the  broad  daylight  and 
Cudjoe  bending  over  him  with  a  cup  of  tea. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


THE  GOVERNOR’S  LETTER 

With  the  coming  of  day  the  hot  wind  departed.  The  sea- 
breeze  smashed  the  fronds  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees.  The 
day  was  as  alive  as  the  night  had  been  dead. 

The  flagstaff  was  freed  of  its  prisoner.  He  was  back 
in  his  cell,  and  the  sentry  asleep  in  the  guard-room.  The 
only  trace  of  the  night’s  trouble  was  to  be  found  in  the 
tired  faces  of  the  white  occupants  of  the  Fort. 

But  the  wailing  man  was  still  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with.  What  guarantee  was  there  that  he  would  not 
make  each  night  hideous  for  the  remainder  of  his  six 
weeks’  imprisonment  ?  It  seemed  hopeless  to  expect 
to  get  rid  of  him.  Where  could  a  stranger  possessing  only 
a  dirty  loin  cloth,  raise  such  a  sum  as  five  pounds  ?  Rules 
are  rules,  and  procedure  is  procedure,  and  having  once 
imprisoned  the  man  and  signed  the  necessary  papers, 
Ward  had  no  power  to  let  him  go. 

However,  the  night  was  a  good  way  off  as  yet,  and 
perhaps  some  plan  of  dealing  with  the  nuisance  might  be 
devised  before  it  came.  There  was  a  steamer  in  that 
morning,  outward  bound.  Ward  went  off  to  her  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  piece  of  ice,  and  to  his  surprise  obtained 
one,  about  the  size  of  a  hassock,  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
made  Eve  her  first  iced  drink. 

“  Oh  !  Why  didn’t  we  have  this  last  night !  ”  she 
sighed. 

“  It’s  just  as  well  we  didn’t,”  said  Ward,  “  we  should 
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have  been  drinking  all  night.  Use  as  much  as  ever  you 
can  now,  for  in  spite  of  the  blankets,  it  will  melt  like  a 
snowball  in  the  oven.  It’s  a  pity  though  the  Colony  can’t 
make  ice.  It  would  have  saved  many  lives.” 

“  There’s  more  than  we  want  here,”  said  Eve,  looking 
lovingly  at  the  lump,  “  shall  we  send  a  bit  to  Mr.  Amerdine? 
If  he’s  sick  he’ll  like  it.” 

“  There’s  not  more  than  we  want  for  cooling  water, 
but  I  won’t  spoil  your  kind  intentions,”  said  Ward. 
“  Here,  Adjuah,  get  me  a  hammer  and  a  big  nail.” 

Adjuah  ran  off  and  soon  returned  with  the  articles. 
“  Well,”  said  Ward,  taking  them  from  her.  “  You  look 
pretty  fresh.  I  suppose  you  slept  through  the  night 
all  right  ?  ” 

“  I  not  wake  up,  sah,”  said  the  small  girl.  “  When 
I  be  awake  I  be  awake.  When  I  be  asleep  I  be  asleep. 
But  the  gaoler  tell  me  about  the  trouble  this  morning. 
Then  Mrs.  Johnson  come  and  cuss  me,  and  I  cuss  Mrs. 
Johnson.” 

“What  did  she  cuss  you  for?”  asked  Ward,  who 
always  wondered  why  the  two  got  on  so  badly  together. 

Adjuah  looked  round.  Eve  had  gone  into  her  bedroom. 
“  She  say,  sah,  the  gaoler  not  do  his  work  proper  if  I  talk 
to  him.  But  really,  sah,  she  hate  me  because  my  clothes 
pass  her  clothes.”  And  Adjuah  distended  her  eyes. 
“  Because  my  clothes  pass  her  clothes,”  she  repeated. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  asked  Ward.  “  You  wear 
an  old  cloth,  and  so  does  Mrs.  Johnson.” 

“  Ah,  but  my  missis  give  me  one  hat  with  feather  in 
him,  one  pair  stocking,  one  pair  boot,  one  blouse,  one  pair 
white  things  for  hands.” 

“  Gloves,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sah,  I  t’ink.  Missy  Johnson  not  got  these 
t’ings,  so  she  hate  me.” 

“But  you  never  wear  them.  What’s  the  good  of 
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them  ?  And  why  need  they  make  Mrs.  Johnson  angry  if 
she  doesn’t  see  them  ?  ” 

“  I  keep  them  in  my  box,  sah.  She  know  I  got  them. 
Some  day  I  dress  up  and  walk  in  front  of  her.” 

And  she’ll  be  jealous,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  I  no  savvy  that  word,  sah.  But  when  she  sees  me, 
she  hate  me  proper.” 

“  Mrs.  Johnson  would  look  well  in  white  stockings 
and  gloves.  And  for  that  matter,  so  will  you  !  ”  said 
Ward.  “  But  you  are  not  to  annoy  Mrs.  Johnson ;  I 
won’t  have  it.  Go  and  take  this  ice  to  Mr.  Amerdine  with 
my  compliments,  and  find  out  how  he  is.” 

“  Yes,  sah.  I  go,  sah,”  said  Adjuah. 

It  was  now  three  o’clock,  and  high  time  to  make  some 
provision  concerning  the  crying  prisoner,  but  while  Ward 
was  considering  the  matter,  a  man  in  the  uniform  of  the 
police,  and  wearing  a  red  armlet,  appeared  on  the  battle¬ 
ments,  escorted  by  the  corporal  of  the  guard.  He  looked 
very  tired,  and  his  bare  feet  were  covered  with  sand  ; 
evidently  he  had  come  a  long  distance. 

He  saluted,  and  produced  a  large  white  envelope, 
sealed  with  red  wax  and  marked  “  Private  and  Con¬ 
fidential.” 

“  From  the  Governor,  sah,”  he  said.  “  I  am  one  of 
his  orderlies.  I  had  orders  to  come  fast.  I  left  Aburi 
four  days  ago.” 

“  Four  days  ?  ”  said  Ward,  in  surprise.  “  When  did 
you  cross  the  Volta  ?  ” 

“  Last  night,  sah.  I  come  on  without  sleeping. 
Please,  sah,  will  you  sign  the  paper  which  says  what  time 
I  get  here  ?  ”  And  he  produced  a  note-book. 

“  Not  now.  I’ll  want  to  see  you  before  you  go  back,” 
said  Ward,  impatiently.  “  Go  and  report  yourself  to  the 
police  sergeant.  Send  some  one  to  show  him  where  the 
police  huts  are,  corporal.” 
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He  walked  into  the  sitting-room,  the  letter  in  his  hand. 
He  felt  vaguely  uneasy.  Such  excessive  haste  meant 
nothing  pleasant.  Why  should  the  Governor  communicate 
with  him  direct,  instead  of  through  the  usual  channel — 
the  Colonial  Secretary  ?  And  why  this  great  hurry  ? 
Why  should  the  policeman  have  done  in  four  days  a 
journey  which  usually  took  a  good  six  ?  He  tore  open 
the  letter  and  perused  the  epistle  which  His  Excellency 
had  indited  among  the  groves  of  Aburi. 

Now,  it  has  been  said  that  what  the  Governor  set 
down  in  his  letter  was  well  calculated  to  worry  a  man  who 
was  dependent  on  the  Coast  for  a  living.  Hence,  when 
Ward  read  the  stinging  words  of  censure,  he  threw  the 
letter  down  on  the  table  in  blank  dismay.  He  underwent 
a  variety  of  emotions — surprise,  bewilderment,  anger. 
What  in  Heaven’s  name  did  it  all  mean  ?  “  His  Excel¬ 
lency’s  plans.”  What  did  he  know  of  them  ?  “  Arab 
slave  raider.”  “  Gross  ineptitude.”  “  Failure  to  keep 
Kitta  District  quiet.”  “  Be  held  responsible.”  Hot 
fire  burned  within  him  as  he  read.  The  truth  dawned  on 
him.  He  had  been  kept  altogether  in  the  dark,  but  the 
blame  for  some  miscarriage  of  policy  was  to  be  placed 
on  him. 

He  went  into  the  bedroom,  threw  open  the  safe, 
and  read  again  the  letter  of  instructions  that  Adams  had 
received  and  left  with  him.  “  You  will  be  careful  to  re¬ 
port  the  presence  of  all  strangers  who  cannot  be  accounted 
for,”  and  “  His  Excellency  especially  directs  that  the  town 
be  kept  quiet  and  undisturbed.”  These  were  the  only 
two  items  that  could  be  construed  as  “  instructions,”  and 
he  had  carried  them  out.  How  could  he  have  helped  the 
business  of  the  lagoon.  Could  he  have  allowed  the 
Fetish  its  sacrifice  ?  Would  that  have  kept  the  place 
quiet  ?  Besides,  even  now  the  town  was  not  seriously 
unquiet,  the  trouble  was  settling  down  again.  He 
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considered  he  had  done  well,  and  deserved  praise  instead  of 
censure.  The  injustice  stung  him  as  he  stood  with  the 
letter  of  instructions  in  his  hand. 

Then  the  ever-latent  fear  asserted  itself.  Right  or 
wrong,  the  Governor  was  the  Governor,  and  nearly  all- 
powerful.  He,  Ward,  was  only  a  District  Commissioner 
upon  probation,  without  money  or  influential  friends, 
and  with  a  young  wife.  He  threw  the  letter  into  the 
safe,  locked  it,  and  went  slowly  back  to  the  front  room. 
Eve  was  standing  with  the  Governor’s  communication 
in  her  hand,  straightening  it  out. 

“  What  is  this,  Hugh  ?  ”  she  asked. 

Ward  told  how  the  letter  had  just  been  brought  from 
Aburi  by  a  police  orderly.  “  Read  it,”  he  said. 

“  But  I  don’t  understand,”  she  said.  “  What  do  they 
mean  ?  ” 

Ward  explained  matters  as  far  as  he  could,  while  she 
threw  in  little  exclamations  of  disgust. 

“It  is  pretty  clear  that  His  Excellency  is  afraid  of 
some  trouble,”  he  said,  “  and  is  looking  for  a  scapegoat. 
That  may  not  help  him,  but  may  break  me.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  said  Eve,  staring  at  him. 

“  At  the  end  of  this  tour  my  three  years’  agreement 
will  be  up.  I  shall  be  told,  either  that  I  am  placed  upon 
the  permanent  staff,  or  that  I  am  not  wanted  any  more. 
I  have  no  redress.  They  are  not  even  bound  to  give  me 
an  explanation.” 

“  If  such  things  are  done,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it’s  a 
wicked  shame  !  ”  said  Eve,  intensely  indignant. 

“  It’s  been  done  often  enough,”  said  Ward,  dispiritedly. 

Eve  sat  down  and  thought  hard.  She  was  not  afraid, 
though  she  quite  believed  what  her  husband  told  her. 
But  at  her  age,  and  with  her  experience,  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  in  injustice  so  transparent.  Nor  did  that  experi¬ 
ence,  small  as  it  was,  incline  her  to  think  that  way.  It 
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had  been  hard  to  be  sent  to  Kitta,  but  to  her  mind,  even 
at  the  moment  of  disappointment,  it  would  have  been 
unjust  had  the  man  at  Accra  been  shipped  off,  to  make 
room  for  her  husband  just  because  he  had  a  young  and 
pretty  wife,  who  would  have  been  an  acquisition  to  Accra 
society.  Now  she  could  not  get  beyond  the  fact  that  her 
husband  had  done  his  best  and  what  was  right. 

“  My  being  friendly  with  the  natives  will  tell  against 
me,”  went  on  Ward.  “  It  might  have  been  better  if  I 
had  done  nothing  about  the  lagoon,  and  jumped  on  the 
people  if  there  had  been  a  row,  with  the  police  and 
soldiers.” 

“  You  did  what  was  right,”  said  Eve,  stoutly.  “  And 
in  any  case  it  is  all  indefinite  as  yet.  You  have  done 
both  the  things  you  were  ordered  to  do.  You  have 
tried  to  keep  the  place  quiet,  and  you  have  looked  out 
for  strangers.  By  the  way,  what  about  our  friend  of 
last  night  ?  Have  you  found  out  anything  more  about 
him  ?  ” 

“By  Jove!  all  this  had  made  me  forget  him!” 
cried  Ward,  jumping  up  and  pulling  himself  together. 
“  I’ll  hold  on  to  him,  anyhow  !  He  shan’t  spread  reports. 
He  has  six  weeks  to  serve.” 

Still  speaking  he  hurried  downstairs  to  the  cell  door. 
It  was  locked,  and  there  was  no  sound  from  the  inside. 
He  called  the  gaoler. 

“  Open  the  cell  door  and  bring  the  man  out,”  ordered 
Ward.  “  I  want  to  speak  to  him.” 

Mr.  Johnson  scratched  his  woolly  head.  “  Man  gone, 
sah,”  he  said. 

“  What  ?  ”  cried  Ward ;  and  Eve,  who  had  followed 
him,  echoed,  “  What  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sah,”  said  the  gaoler.  “  He  go  to-day.” 

“  But  he  had  six  weeks’  sentence.” 

“  The  warrant  say,  pay  five  pounds,  or  else  stop  six 
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weeks,”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  breathing  heavily  ;  “he  pay 
five  pounds,  so  I  let  him  go.” 

“  But  where  can  he  have  got  five  pounds  ?  ” 

“  All  I  know  is,”  said  the  gaoler,  “  that  this  morning 
I  lock  him  in  the  cell  to  sleep,  as  you  say.  In  the  afternoon 
Mr.  Auguste  come  with  five  pounds  and  say  the  man  has 
paid  his  fine.  Here  it  is,  five  pounds.  Then  I  let  the 
man  go  free,  and  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  warrant, 

‘  Fine  paid.’  And  that  be  all.” 

“  Who  paid  it  ?  ” 

“  Not  know,  sah.  Mr.  Auguste  bring  it.” 

“  Go  and  fetch  him,”  said  Ward. 

But  Mr.  Auguste  could  not  clear  the  matter  up.  The 
money  had  been  paid  in  small  and  dirty  silver  by  a  man 
he  did  not  know.  There  had  been  no  reason  to  refuse  it ; 
he  had  given  a  receipt,  the  gaoler  had  endorsed  the 
warrant,  and  the  man  had  been  set  free.  The  only  thing 
that  Mr.  Auguste  could  remember  about  the  payer  was, 
that  he  had  been  one  of  the  men  who  had  stood  among 
the  crowd  in  the  Court-house  on  the  day  of  the  lagoon 
palaver.  But  as  to  who  he  was  or  where  he  had  come 
from,  he  could  say  nothing. 

It  was  no  use  questioning  him  any  further.  All  was 
in  order,  the  fine  was  paid,  and  the  man  gone.  Ward 
dismissed  the  two  men,  and  with  Eve  walked  back  to  the 
quarters. 

“  If  this  man  is  one  of  the  Barbadu  lot  that  the 
Governor  is  fussing  about,”  he  said,  “  the  events  of  last 
night  won’t  endear  the  place  to  him.  I  wonder  how  he 
will  report  being  tied  to  a  flagpole,  and  the  prospect  of 
spending  a  night  in  the  mortuary  ?  ” 

“We  must  get  him,”  said  Eve  ;  “  it  will  never  do  to  let 
him  go  back  with  that  tale.” 

“  I  know.  Let  me  think.”  Ward  thought  deeply 
for  a  time,  then  he  said,  “  He  was  not  released  till  after 
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midday.  It  is  hardly  likely  he’ll  cross  to  the  mainland 
before  night.  I  will  have  the  beach  watched,  and  the 
town  searched.” 

“  Adjnah  might  be  useful  here,”  Eve  said.  “  Where  is 
she  ?  ” 

“  I  sent  her  with  the  ice  to  Mr.  Amerdine.  And, 
talk  of  angels,  here  she  is,  and  Mr.  Amerdine  with  her. 
Hullo  !  what’s  up  ?  ” 

Mr.  Amerdine  was  ascending  the  stairway,  leading  by 
the  hand  an  object  in  which  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
recognizing  Eve’s  small  attendant.  She  was  screaming 
violently,  and  one  hand  was  screwed  into  her  eyes.  She 
was  quite  naked  save  for  the  old  blanket  in  which  the  ice 
had  been  wrapped,  but  which  now  encircled  her  waist ; 
and  one  side  of  her  face  was  much  swollen. 

Mrs.  Johnson  suddenly  appeared  in  the  stairway 
making  the  clucking  exclamations  of  excitement  customary 
to  the  natives  in  such  circumstances.  Mr.  Amerdine, 
releasing  Adjuah,  the  little  girl  ran  to  the  woman  she 
usually  disliked  so  much,  and  held  on  to  her. 

“  Der  young  girl,  Adjuah,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  holding 
up  his  hand  for  silence,  “  came  to  my  house  with  ice,  for 
which  I  t’ank  you  much.  I  was  finding  a  sixpence  to 
give  her,  when  a  man  passed  by.  Adjuah  tell  me  it  was 
a  man  you  put  in  prison  last  night,  and  who  kick  up  a  row. 
And  den  I  t’ink  it  look  very  like  one  of  der  men  who  try 
to  rob  me.  And  I  say,  ‘  Perhaps  he  has  run  from  prison. 
Follow  and  see  to  what  place  he  now  goes.’  She  go, 
and  presently  I  hear  screaming  and  she  run  back  with 
not’ing  on.  I  wrap  her  in  der  blanket  which  had  der  ice 
in  it,  and  she  scream  more - ” 

“  It  be  cold,”  shrieked  Adjuah. 

“  And  den  I  bring  her  to  you.” 

“  Thanks,”  said  Ward.  “  Adjuah,  stop  that  row,  and 
tell  us  what  happened.” 
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“  I  follow  the  man  like  Mr.  Am’dine  say,  sah,”  sobbed 
Adjuah ;  “I  go  behind  him — so.  He  go  to  Chief  Toby’s 
house.  I  creep  to  the  door.  I  look,  and  he  see  me.  The 
man  run  out,  and  fall  upon  me  and  tear  my  clothes.  Then 
I  run  away  to  Mr.  Am’dine  again.  My  head  be  all  sore.” 

Ward  got  out  of  his  chair.  “  Come  in  here  a  minute, 
Mr.  Amerdine,”  he  said,  leading  the  way  into  the  inner 
room.  “  Sit  down.  Look  here,  I  am  in  a  bit  of  a  mess ;  ” 
and  he  briefly  outlined  his  trouble,  narrating  what  the 
Governor’s  letter  had  told  him.  “  Now,  I  must  catch 
this  man,  and  this  puts  me  within  the  law.  I  shall  make 
out  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  for  assaulting  Adjuah.” 

“  Good,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  “  send  a  man  with  it 
immediately.” 

Ward  went  out  of  the  room,  and  returned  in  a  few 
minutes. 

“  I  have  disposed  of  that,”  he  said.  “  Most  of  this 
is  plain  enough.  Barbadu  may  mean  to  come  this  way, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  he  has  sent  spies  down,  and  this 
man  may  be  one  of  them.  I  can  understand  that.  But 
what  I  can’t  understand  is — why  should  Toby  be  mixed 
up  in  all  this  ?  Why  should  a  spy  of  Barbadu  run  to 
him  ?  Why  should  he  pay  a  fine  of  five  pounds,  as  he 
undoubtedly  did  ?  What  is  the  connection  between 
Toby  and  this  man  Barbadu  ?  ” 

Ward  spoke  angrily  and  vehemently,  but  Mr.  Amer¬ 
dine  only  pulled  his  beard,  and  stared  meditatively  out 
of  the  unglazed  window. 

“  Der  connection,”  he  said  at  last,  “  I  know  not.  But 
I  have  been  here  long  and  I  know  one  t’ing.  Where 
dere  is  trouble,  Chief  Toby  is  at  der  bottom  of  it.  P’raps 
he  is  in  some  way  a  friend  of  dis  Barbadu,  I  do  not  know. 
It  may  be  so.” 

“  I  can  arrest  Toby.  I  have  the  Governor’s  instruc¬ 
tions.” 
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“  I  do  not  know  dat  would  help,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine, 
slowly.  “You  do  not  know  what  it  is  dat  Toby  wants. 
You  do  know  not’ing.  Only  dat  der  man  went  to  his 
house.” 

“  When  I  get  this  man  again,  I’ll  hold  him  safe,”  said 
Ward,  grimly.  “  You’ll  keep  all  this  to  yourself,  won’t 
you  ?  ” 

“  I  will,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  heavily.  “  Are  we  not 
masters  both  ?  Is  not  the  Lodge  between  us  ?  ” 

They  sat  and  smoked  in  silence.  Then  a  figure 
appeared  in  the  doorway.  It  was  the  police  sergeant. 

“  I  went,  sah,  to  Toby’s  house.  No  one  was  there,” 
he  said.  “  I  make  inquiries.  I  find  that  the  Chief  and  the 
man  this  warrant  is  out  for,  have  gone  across  the  lagoon 
together.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Mr.  Amerdine  to  himself  softly. 

“  When  did  they  go  ?  ”  said  Ward. 

“  ’Bout  four  o’clock,  sah.  He  and  Toby  take  light 
canoe  and  three  men,  and  go  quick.” 

Ward  jumped  up  and  snatched  the  unexecuted  warrant 
from  the  sergeant. 

“  I’ll  have  him,”  he  said.  “  I’ll  follow  him  across  the 
lagoon,  and  catch  him  myself.” 
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“Ido  not  say,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  slowly,  “  dat  it  would 
not  best  be  to  go.  When  could  you  start  ?  ” 

“  At  daybreak.  As  soon  as  I  can  get  away.  I  must 
go  myself,  I  cannot  trust  the  police,  and  this  is  not  a  matter 
for  the  Hausas.  Toby  won’t  resist  me,  and  I  don’t  want  a 
rowT.  Eve  !  Eve  !  ” 

“Yes,  what  is  it  ?  ”  said  Eve,  coming  into  the  room. 

“  That  strange  man  has  got  away  and  gone  across  the 
lagoon,  and  I  must  go  after  him.” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  He  won’t  know  that  he  is  followed,  and  he  and  Toby 
will  be  sure  to  stop  to-night  at  Afferingma,  the  village 
where  all  the  canoes  land.  They  can’t  travel  through  the 
bush  in  the  dark,  and  the  village  belongs  to  Toby.  They 
may  possibly  stay  all  to-morrow,  for  they  won’t  think  I’m 
after  them.  I  shall  travel  as  light  as  I  can  and  take  two 
or  three  police  with  me,  and  be  back  late  to-morrow 
evening.  Perhaps  before.  What’s  the  time  now  ?  ” 

“  Nearly  eight,”  said  Eve,  glancing  at  the  watch  on 
her  wrist.  “  Shall  I  tell  Adjuah  to  send  up  dinner  at 
once  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  do.  I  must  take  Cudjoe  with  me,”  said  Ward, 
enumerating  his  points  as  they  occurred  to  him.  “  Mr. 
Amerdine  will  keep  an  eye  upon  you,  and  you’ll  be  as  safe 
as  in  the  bank  !  You  will  keep  an  eye  on  her,  won’t  you, 
Mr.  Amerdine  ?  ” 
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“  I  will  over  Mrs.  Ward  watch  as  if  she  was  my  own 
dear  daughter,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine. 

“  I’m  sure  you  will.  I  know  you  will  if  it  is  necessary,” 
said  Ward,  “  but  I  hope  it  won’t  be.  I’ll  be  back  at  the 
latest  to-morrow  night.  Ah  !  here’s  dinner.  Stay  and 
help  us  eat  it,  Mr.  Amerdine.” 

African  people,  though  slow  to  hurry,  can  be  made  to 
do  so  if  there  is  an  energetic  person  to  show  them  the  way, 
and  Ward  was  energetic  enough  now.  Mr.  Auguste,  the 
gaoler  and  the  police  sergeant  exerted  themselves  to  an 
extent  they  had  thought  impossible,  and  an  hour  after 
midnight  everything  was  ready. 

Eve  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  waiting  to  see  the 
last  of  her  husband.  She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck 
and  kissed  him,  half  laughing  half  crying. 

“  Hurry  back,”  she  said. 

“  There  is  nothing  to  be  frightened  about,  darling,” 
Ward  said,  “  otherwise  I  would  not  leave  you  for  a  hundred 
wanted  men  !  I  shall  only  be  gone  a  few  hours.” 

“  Oh  !  of  course.  I  know  it’s  all  right,  and  I’m  not  a 
bit  afraid,”  she  said,  44  now  be  off !  And  mind  you  catch 
the  man.  Good-bye,  and  good  luck.” 

Ward  kissed  her  again  and  hurried  down  to  the  beach. 
Two  canoes  were  waiting,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Johnson  and 
the  police  sergeant,  who,  when  the  party  was  embarked, 
gave  a  couple  of  pushes,  and  sent  them  well  away  on 
their  journey,  and  then  walked  noiselessly  back  across 
the  now  wide  beach  of  the  lagoon  to  their  respective 
quarters. 

Ward,  now  committed  to  the  adventure,  sat  upon  a 
box  wrapped  in  a  raincoat,  pipe  in  mouth.  The  night 
was  dry  and  hot,  the  land  breeze  coming  over  the  lagoon 
blew  faint  and  intermittent,  there  was  no  moon,  and  the 
starlight  was  brighter  than  usual.  He  could  see  the  other 
canoe  a  black  smudge  on  a  grey  ground.  He  sat  smoking, 
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thinking  and  planning,  while  the  boats  sped  on  into  the 
vastness,  steered  by  no  compass  but  guided  by  a  sense 
which  primitive  man  possesses,  until  the  use  of  white  man’s 
appliances  enables  him  to  do  without  it. 

Ward  grew  stiff  at  last  from  his  constrained  position, 
but  he  was  unwilling  to  move  and  check  the  paddling. 
The  monotonous  drip,  drip,  made  him  sleepy,  and  he 
leaned  back  against  the  knees  of  old  Cudjoe  ;  the  coolness 
and  freshness  was  delicious  after  the  hot,  stuffy  Fort.  He 
wished  Eve  was  with  him  to  enjoy  it  too.  He  felt  no 
uneasiness  at  leaving  her  for  one  night,  no  one  would 
dare  to  hurt  her,  and  she  had  her  guard  of  women  and 
Mr.  Amerdine  and  the  soldiers.  The  swi-i-sh  of  the 
paddles  as  the  boys  used  a  longer  stroke  soothed  him  ;  the 
pipe  dropped  out  of  his  mouth,  and  he  fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  the  last  of  the  stars  were  vanishing, 
and  the  opaqueness  of  the  grey  mist  was  thinning.  A 
chilly  breeze  blew,  and  he  buttoned  his  coat.  Suddenly 
the  forms  of  the  paddlers  grew  distinct,  then  the  blur  of 
the  other  boat  became  a  sharp  outline,  the  greyness  lifted 
off  the  waters.  The  morning  had  come  even  as  he  slept. 
As  the  light  strengthened,  strings  of  birds  passed  over 
his  head,  coming  in  from  the  sea  ;  a  flock  of  pelicans 
appeared  suddenly  from  nowhere,  and  little  fishes  splashed 
cheerfully  about.  Then,  for  twilight  is  short  in  these 
latitudes,  the  great  red  sun  jumped  into  the  sky,  and  day 
was  come. 

Ward  sat  up  and  looked  around  him.  The  current 
near  the  channel  down  which  the  lagoon  was  escaping, 
had  forced  the  paddlers  to  bear  away  to  the  left  out  of 
their  direct  course,  and  had  lengthened  the  journey,  but 
in  the  distance  a  low  line  of  shore  and  the  squat  hamlet 
of  Afferingma  appeared.  Toby’s  village,  and  the  village 
where  he  would  make  his  capture. 

“  Be  quiet,  and  paddle  steadily,”  he  said  to  the  men. 
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He  called  to  the  two  police  in  the  front  canoe  to  remove 
their  caps  and  jackets,  and  to  sit  bareheaded  and  nude  to 
the  waist.  There  were  no  other  boats  about  at  that  early 
hour,  but  smoke  was  beginning  to  rise  from  the  huts. 
The  canoes  sped  onward.  Half  a  mile  from  the  village  the 
water  was  replaced  by  a  mass  of  black  mud.  To  that 
extent  the  lagoon  had  receded.  The  canoes  stopped  with 
a  bump,  they  could  get  no  nearer,  and  the  canoemen 
made  them  fast  among  a  crowd  of  similar  craft.  Ward 
seeing  there  was  no  help  for  it,  rolled  his  grey  flannels  well 
up,  and  stepped  into  the  slime.  It  was  nearly  up  to  his 
knees,  but  he  ploughed  his  way  to  the  shore,  followed  by 
old  Cudjoe. 

The  village  was  of  the  usual  West  African  type,  and 
had  sprung  up  to  supply  transport  for  those  coming  and 
going  from  the  mainland  to  Kitta.  Ward  had  twice 
visited  it,  and  knew  it  quite  well,  and  after  Cudjoe  had 
fetched  some  water  and  washed  the  mud  from  his  legs, 
he  made  sure  the  warrant  was  in  his  pocket,  and  then 
taking  one  of  the  police,  walked  to  the  headman’s  house. 
There  would  be  no  trouble  he  knew.  Afferingma  was  quite 
a  tiny  place,  and  though  the  villagers  were  adherents  and 
dependents  of  Toby’s,  he  did  not  propose  to  interfere 
with  that  individual ;  nor  would  the  people  have  dared 
to  resist  him  if  he  had. 

But  though  the  headman  of  the  village  was  easily 
found,  and  tractable  to  a  degree,  Toby  and  his  friend  were 
not  to  be  found  anywhere.  They  had  arrived,  it  seemed, 
after  dark  the  previous  evening ;  in  the  early  morning 
an  hour  before  Ward’s  arrival,  they  had  arisen  and  gone 
on  to  a  little  kroom  two  miles  away,  on  the  lagoon’s 
edge,  stating  that  they  would  be  back  again  before  the 
sun  was  very  high.  The  headman  politely  handed  his 
clean,  stuffy  little  house  over  to  Ward,  and  made  him 
free  of  it,  till  the  two  men  should  return. 
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Ward  made  his  simple  preparations  by  telling  the  old 
man  he  had  a  message  for  Toby,  after  the  delivering  of 
which  he  intended  to  go  with  his  police  escort  a  little 
further  on  to  select  the  site  for  the  beginning  of  a  new  road. 
Then  he  sat  down  to  wait.  It  was  past  seven  o’clock  ; 
his  canoemen  and  the  policemen  got  some  food,  and  went 
to  sleep  under  a  tree.  He  himself  lay  and  rested  while 
Cudjoe  prepared  his  breakfast  of  sardines,  cold  chicken, 
jam,  bread,  and  whisky- and* water.  When  he  had 
finished  eating  Cudjoe  opened  a  box  to  repack,  and  Ward 
stared  in  surprise.  It  was  full  of  stores  ;  besides  three  cold 
fowls  there  were  jams,  sausages,  tea,  sugar,  and  several 
other  things. 

“  And  what  is  in  that  other  box  over  there  ?  ”  Ward 
demanded. 

“  Clothes,  sah.  Singlets,  socks,  flannel  shirts,  and 
t’ings.  All  packed  tight,  sah,”  said  Cudjoe. 

“  What  on  earth  did  you  bring  all  this  truck  for  ?  ” 
asked  his  master,  angrily.  “We  shall  only  have  the  bother 
of  carting  it  back  again.” 

Old  Cudjoe  moved  uneasily.  “  Mr.  Adams,  he  always 
tell  me,”  he  said,  “  when  we  go  for  bush  you  must  take 
chop  and  you  must  take  clothes.  I  bring  hurricane  lamp, 
and  oil  too.  He  say  if  t’ings  go  wrong  then  you  have 
everyt’ing.  So  I  bring  them.” 

“  What  makes  you  think  things  will  go  wrong  ?  ” 
demanded  Ward. 

“  No,  sah,  I  not  think  so.  Suppose  t’ings  go  right; 
we  take  ’em  back  ;  s’pose  t’ings  go  wrong,  we  have  ’em.” 

“  Well,  pack  up  and  shut  the  boxes,”  said  Ward, 
abandoning  the  point ;  “  and  be  quick,  for  we  may  be 
off  at  any  minute  now.  I  don’t  want  any  delay  once  the 
man  is  caught.  What  o’clock  is  it  ?  ” 

It  was  half-past  nine  ;  time  had  sped.  Ward  began 
to  feel  a  little  uneasy,  for  Toby  and  his  friend  had  gone  off 
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nearly  three  hours  before,  to  a  hamlet  but  a  mile  or  so 
away  saying  they  would  return  shortly.  He  knew  the 
African’s  contempt  for  time,  still  they  ought  to  have  been 
back  before  this.  Where  were  they  ? 

“  Cudjoe,”  he  said,  “  go  and  bring  the  headman  of  the 
village  here.  Don’t  stop  to  finish  packing.  Go  at  once.” 

Cudjoe  ran  off,  and  Ward  waited  impatiently.  The 
minutes  sped  on  and  the  old  man  did  not  return.  Ward 
bit  his  lips  in  his  impatience,  and  then  Cudjoe  ran  up. 

“  Headman  not  here,  sah,”  he  cried.  “  He  go  away 
directly  you  sit  down  in  his  house.” 

“  Where  to  ?  Where’s  he  gone  to  ?  ” 

“  No  one  know,  sah.  He  just  go  away.  So  the  people 
say.” 

“  And  Toby  and  the  man !  Aren’t  they  coming 
back  ?  ”  said  Ward,  jumping  up. 

“  I  not  t’ink  dey  come,  sah,”  said  old  Cudjoe,  uneasily, 
watching  his  master’s  face.  “  I  see  people  laughing.” 

“  Go  and  wake  the  police  and  fetch  half  a  dozen  of 
the  village  women  here.  The  men  will  have  all  gone  away, 
I  suppose.” 

Cudjoe  went  off,  and  soon  shrieks,  and  giggles,  and 
protests  announced  the  arrival  of  the  female  part  of  the 
population.  Ward  faced  a  gesticulating  knot  of  ladies, 
but  he  could  get  nothing  out  of  them.  Chief  Toby  and 
a  long,  strange  man  had  arrived,  slept  the  night,  and 
gone  off,  where  they  did  not  know.  And  they  professed 
no  knowledge  of  their  own  headman’s  whereabouts  ;  he 
too  had  gone  quietly  away. 

While  Ward  was  hesitating  what  course  to  pursue, 
Cudjoe  appeared  leading  by  the  hand  a  boy  of  about 
fourteen. 

“  I  t’ink,  sah,  dis  small  boy  tell  us  somet’ing,  sah,” 
he  said.  “  I  know  him.  Sometimes  he  comes  to  Kitta 
with  his  father,  and  he  make  friends  with  Adjuah,  and  she 
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bring  him  to  me,  and  I  give  him  chop.  I  t’ink  p'raps  if 
you  give  him  t’ree  pence  he  tell  us.” 

Ward  produced  the  bribe,  and  the  small  boy  suddenly 
became  voluble. 

“  He  says  he  be  the  son  of  the  headman.  He  say 
Chief  Toby  and  the  long  man  see  you  walk  over  the  mud 
this  morning  when  you  come.  He  hear  Chief  Toby  tell 
his  father,  this  boy’s  father,  sah,  he  not  want  to  bother 
with  white  man  just  now,  so  he  and  his  friend  will  go  on 
their  way  inland  to  the  next  village.  There  they  will 
sleep,  and  next  day  the  friend  will  go  on,  and  Chief  Toby 
will  come  back  here.  Chief  Toby  tell  the  boy’s  father 
to  tell  you  big  lie — to  say  he  go  to  that  little  kroom  near 
here  and  will  come  back  quick  with  his  friend.  Then  he 
laugh  and  go  away  with  his  friend.  Then  the  headman 
tell  you  the  lie  and  go  away  too.” 

“  Is  this  true,  or  is  the  boy  lying  ?  ”  demanded  Ward. 

“  No,  sah  ;  I  t’ink  he  speak  truth.  I  tell  him  if  he  lie, 
I  not  let  him  in  my  kitchen  any  more.  Besides,  no  one 
know  he  tell.  He  speak  truth,  sah.” 

“  H’m !  Then  Chief  Toby  and  this  other  man  will 
sleep  in  the  next  village  to-night  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sah.  He  says  the  man  was  very  tired  and 
wanted  to  sleep  here,  but  when  they  saw  you  they  go  on.” 

“  How  far  is  the  village  ?  ” 

“  ’Bout  five  hours,  sah.  I  been  there  before,  sah ; 
two  times  with  Mr.  Adams.” 

“  Get  ready  to  go,”  said  Ward. 

“  Go  where,  sah  ?  ” 

“  To  this  village,”  said  Ward,  briefly.  “  Go  and  bring 
the  police  and  canoemen  to  me.” 

There  was  nothing  to  wait  for.  Ward  reckoned  that 
if  he  started  at  once  he  could  reach  the  village  by  four 
o’clock,  but  that  if  he  allowed  himself  two  hours’  rest  on 
the  way  he  could  enter  it  close  on  sunset  and  might  count 
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on  being  back  in  Kitta  by  mid-afternoon  of  the  next  day. 
He  tore  some  leaves  from  his  pocket-book  and  wrote  to 
Eve,  telling  her  what  had  happened.  He  assured  her  he 
would  return  from  the  next  village,  with  or  without  the 
captive,  and  asked  her  to  send  at  once  his  hammock  with 
orders  to  follow  him  and  pick  him  up.  This  note  he  sent 
off  by  the  canoemen,  whom  he  urged  to  return  to  Kitta 
with  all  speed. 

“  Tell  them,  Cudjoe,”  he  said,  “  that  if  they  hurry 
there  will  be  five  shillings  given  to  each  man  by  my  wife. 
I  have  put  it  in  the  letter.” 

The  men  smiled  and  ran  off,  and  Ward  watched  them 
go  shouting  and  slipping  across  the  mud.  Then  he  turned 
and  surveyed  his  little  party.  Cudjoe  had  got  a  couple  of 
women  as  carriers  for  the  two  boxes  ;  these  with  the  two 
police,  made  up  his  party.  All  was  ready  for  the  start, 
and  giving  three  shillings  to  the  headman’s  women  for 
the  use  of  the  hut  and  telling  them  he  would  have  much  to 
say  to  their  owner  later  on,  he  started  off  on  the  second 
stage  of  his  journey. 

The  way  led  straight  inland  across  the  flat  treeless 
plain  covered  with  a  scrub  half  a  dozen  feet  high,  dense 
and  prickly,  resembling  coarse  holly,  just  high  enough  to 
keep  off  all  breeze,  just  low  enough  to  afford  no  shade. 
Through  this  their  path  wound  and  twisted  in  an  aggra¬ 
vating  and  unnecessary  manner ;  there  seemed  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  have  gone  straight  as  the  crow  flies. 
They  walked  in  Indian  file,  and  Ward,  who  was  last,  could 
see  his  two  boxes  bobbing  along  in  front  of  him,  then  to 
the  right,  then  to  the  left  of  him,  and  then  straight  in 
front  again.  The  height  of  the  scrub  prevented  him 
seeing  anything  of  the  bearers  themselves.  The  aridness 
and  the  prickliness,  the  stuffiness  and  the  monotony, 
made  this  piece  of  bush  country  the  very  worst  he  had 
met  with  in  all  his  experience  of  the  Colony.  The  sun 
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grew  very  strong,  and  he  tramped  along  streaming,  till 
the  heat  dried  him  up.  By  mid-day  he  felt  he  could  not 
go  another  step,  and  he  called  to  old  Cudjoe,  who  was  a 
little  way  in  front. 

“  A  short  way  on  there  is  water,  sah.  There  we  will 
breakfast,”  said  the  old  man. 

“  Whoever  heard  of  water  in  a  place  like  this  !  ”  gasped 
Ward. 

But  sure  enough  they  soon  came  to  a  crack  in  the 
ground,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  crack  wras  a  pool  of  muddy 
water.  Around  it  were  marks  of  numerous  feet,  for  it 
was  the  only  water- hole  in  that  inhospitable  bit  of  country. 
There  were  big  stones  around  it,  and  Ward  wondered  if  it 
might  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the  Volta  River, 
which  he  knew  could  not  be  very  far  off.  In  any  case, 
there  was  water,  and  there  they  halted. 

They  hacked  out  a  sort  of  tiny  harbour  in  the  scrub, 
and  Ward  used  his  raincoat  as  a  roof  to  shelter  him  from 
the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  Under  this  he  sat  while 
Cudjoe  produced  some  food  and  fresh  water  out  of  a 
bottle,  while  the  others  drank  the  muddy  stuff  from  the 
hole  and  then  crept  into  the  bushes  out  of  the  glare. 
It  was  mid-day,  half  the  journey  was  done,  less  than 
three  hours  would  bring  them  to  the  village.  He  reflected 
with  some  dismay  that  he  would  have  to  return  over  this 
dried  waste,  but  he  comforted  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  he  would  have  the  hammock. 

“  I  t’ink  master  go  to  sleep  for  a  little,”  said  old  Cudjoe  ; 
“  then  we  go  on  again.” 

“If  we  start  at  two,  it  will  be  plenty  of  time,” 
Ward  said.  “  That  will  get  us  to  the  village  between  five 
and  six.  Is  there  a  decent  house  there  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes,  sah.  It  be  a  small  village,  but  Chief  have 
nice  house.  I  go  there  before.” 

Hot  though  the  extemporized  shelter  was,  Ward 
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nevertheless  managed  to  go  fast  asleep.  At  the  end  of  what 
seemed  a  few  minutes  he  awoke.  In  front  of  him  was 
old  Cudjoe  on  his  face,  stretched  along  the  path  were 
the  legs  of  the  women  carriers  and  police,  their  bodies 
being  thrust  into  the  shade  of  the  scrub.  All  were  dead 
asleep.  Ward  glanced  around  him,  yawned,  and  looked 
at  his  watch.  It  was  between  four  and  five  o’clock  ;  he 
had  slept  nearly  five  hours. 

“  Good  God  !  ”  he  cried,  and  jumped  to  his  feet. 

He  kicked  up  the  others,  and  they  started  off  at  a  jog¬ 
trot.  Darkness  would  be  on  them  before  they  could  get 
clear  of  the  scrub,  for  the  village  was  still  three  hours  off, 
and  there  was  less  than  two  hours  of  daylight  left. 

But  the  climate  of  the  Gold  Coast  does  not  lend  itself 
to  such  violent  exercise,  though,  strangely  enough,  it  was 
the  natives  who  gave  up  first,  and  not  the  white  man. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  police  were  dead  beat,  and  old 
Cudjoe  and  the  women  carriers  a  good  way  in  the  rear, 
and  nothing  like  the  necessary  leeway  had  been  made  up. 
There  was  no  help  for  it,  the  situation  must  be  faced, 
and  the  village  entered  and  the  capture  made  in  the  dark. 

Ward  called  a  halt  and  rested  the  trembling  and 
exhausted  people.  Then  he  set  out  again  and  hurried 
on  through  the  quickly  gathering  gloom.  The  path  still 
turned  and  twisted,  and  grew  harder  and  harder  to  see. 
They  bumped  into  the  thick  bristly  scrub,  and  their  hands 
and  faces  began  to  bleed. 

“  Light  the  lamp,  Cudjoe,”  said  Ward,  as  the  darkness 
settled  down  upon  them.  “  It  was  precious  lucky  you 
brought  it.” 

The  old  man  did  so,  and  walked  in  the  lead,  followed 
by  his  master,  then  by  the  two  women,  and  lastly  by  the 
police.  To  keep  the  path  they  walked  close  on  one 
another’s  heels.  The  women,  tired  and  disappointed  and 
frightened,  began  to  whimper  ;  the  mosquitoes  came  out 
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from  the  bush  and  feasted  on  them.  Ward  smeared  his 
face  and  hands  with  kerosene,  and  made  the  others  do  the 
same,  but  it  gave  little  relief. 

“  Where  is  this  infernal  village  ?  ”  he  said,  stopping. 
“  Are  you  sure  you  are  on  the  right  track,  Cudjoe  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sah,  I  be  quite  sure  I  be  right.  This  is  the  only 
path.” 

“  But  we  seem  to  have  been  walking  for  hours.” 

“  Very  soon  now,  sah,  we  come  to  the  village.  ’Bout 
ten  minutes,  I  t’ink.” 

They  trudged  on  again,  the  narrow  little  track  winding 
and  twisting  till  Ward  could  have  sworn  they  were  going 
in  a  circle.  He  had  ceased  smoking,  for  he  could  stand 
no  more  tobacco.  He  blundered  along,  too  tired  to  make 
more  than  an  occasional  sweep  at  the  mosquitoes  which 
were  devouring  him.  Just  as  he  was  wondering  whether 
Cudjoe’s  ten  minutes  were  to  stretch  out  into  eternity, 
there  was  a  shout  and  cry,  and  the  old  cook  disappeared. 
Ward  tried  to  stop  himself,  but  could  not,  his  feet  gave 
way  under  him  and  he  too  fell.  The  others  followed, 
and  he  found  himself  mixed  up  with  a  mass  of  swearing, 
screaming  natives.  When  they  had  extricated  themselves, 
and  Cudjoe  had  found  and  relit  the  hurricane  lamp  which 
protected  by  its  thick  wires  was  fortunately  intact,  Ward 
saw  they  had  fallen  into  a  ditch  some  six  feet  deep  that 
cut  right  across  the  path.  By  a  marvel  none  of  them 
were  hurt.  At  his  angry  objurgations  the  two  women 
stopped  their  lamentations. 

“  I  suppose  you’ve  lost  your  way,  Cudjoe  ?  ”  he  said, 
speaking  as  mildly  as  he  could. 

“  Yes,  sah,  I  lose  him  in  the  dark.” 

“  And  what’s  to  be  done  now  ?  We  must  climb  out 
of  this  ditch  somehow.” 

“Wait  a  minute,  sah.  I  go  along  it  one  way,  the 
police  go  the  other.  Perhaps  we  find  path  out.” 
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Ward  sat  down.  He  was  resigned  ;  he  felt  matters 
had  reached  their  culminating  point,  but  at  least  he  was 
not  hurt. 

“  What  a  mercy  we  did  not  smash  the  lamp  !  ”  he  said 
to  himself  over  and  over  again. 

“  There  is  a  way,  sah,”  said  old  Cudjoe,  returning, 
“  but  mind  where  you  put  your  foot.  Perhaps  there  be 
snakes  ;  it  looks  bad  place.” 

They  proceeded  along  the  ditch,  and  after  a  hundred 
yards  or  so,  scrambled  up,  and  stood  once  more  on  the 
little  track.  Cudjoe  went  ahead,  Ward  followed,  hardly 
conscious  of  what  he  was  about.  Then  the  light  stopped, 
and  he  found  himself  standing  at  the  door  of  an  empty 
hut. 

“  Come  in,  sah.  Come  in  quick,”  said  Cudjoe.  “  Here 
be  a  house,  and  I  t’ink  this  be  the  village.” 

The  two  women  dead  tired,  followed  by  the  police, 
came  in  and  put  down  their  loads.  It  was  nearly  nine 
o’clock,  and  they  had  been  on  their  feet  the  best  part  of 
twelve  hours. 

“  Whisky  in  the  box  you  sit  on,”  said  the  faithful 
Cudjoe,  thinking  of  his  master’s  comfort,  though  he  was 
as  near  collapse  himself  as  a  native  could  ever  be.  “  And 
put  on  your  coat,  sah.” 

“  Drink  some  yourself,”  ordered  Ward,  passing  his 
cup  to  Cudjoe,  “  and  give  some  to  the  others.  Where 
are  we  now  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  know,  sah.  We  come  along  path  and  find 
houses.  I  t’ink  this  be  the  village,  but  I  not  know.  Oh  ! 
Oh  !  what  be  that  ?  ” 

The  stillness  was  abruptly  broken  by  a  voice  shrieking 
out  of  the  darkness  ;  then  followed  a  few  sentences,  and 
then  the  voice  shrieked  again. 

What  it  said  Ward  never  knew,  but  the  effect  was 
instantaneous  and  extraordinary.  The  women  and  police 
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gave  a  gasp  of  terror,  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  disappeared. 
For  one  moment  Cudjoe  hesitated,  and  then  followed. 
Ward  dashed  out  in  pursuit,  tripped,  and  caught  Cudjoe 
as  he  fell.  They  rolled  over  together,  then  Cudjoe 
collapsed,  and  Ward  sat  upon  him. 

“  What  the  devil  does  all  this  mean  ?  ”  he  said,  panting, 
for  the  breath  had  been  knocked  out  of  him. 

Cudjoe  sobbed,  but  finding  he  could  not  escape,  ceased 
his  struggles. 

“  This  place  very  bad  Fetish,”  he  gasped.  “  We  not 
know  and  we  lose  the  way  or  we  never  come.  Death  to 
come.” 

“  Lie  still,”  said  Ward.  “We  can  go  quietly  away. 
We  didn’t  want  to  come.” 

“It  is  death,”  whispered  Cudjoe.  “  Did  master  hear 
the  calling  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  did.  Well  ?  ” 

“  Sah,  some  one  see  us  and  call.  The  Fetish  not  care 
why  we  come.  No  one  must  come.  The  Fetish  kills  any 
one  it  catch.” 

“  If  I  let  you  up  will  you  promise  not  to  run  away  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sah,  I  promise.” 

They  scrambled  to  their  feet.  Poor  old  Cudjoe’s  face 
showed  a  sickly  pale  green  in  the  lantern  light.  Ward 
realized  that,  lost  in  the  darkness,  they  had  trespassed  on 
forbidden  ground,  the  abode  of  some  great  god,  and  despite 
his  coolness,  he  felt  a  spasm  of  the  terror  which  had  so 
demoralized  the  others.  Cudjoe  saw  his  master’s  face 
change,  and  forgetting  his  promise,  screamed  and  fled. 
Ward  caught  at  him,  but  the  rotten  coat  tore  in  his  grip. 

“  Cudjoe  !  Cudjoe  !  ”  he  cried.  “  Stop  !  Wait  for  me. 
For  God’s  sake  don’t  leave  me  !  ” 

But  Cudjoe  never  stopped  ;  perhaps  he  did  not  hear 
the  appeal.  He  disappeared  into  the  night.  Ward  was 
deserted. 
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For  a  moment  Ward  was  too  astounded  to  pursue.  Then 
he  seized  the  lantern,  and  calling  to  Cudjoe  to  come  back, 
hurried  after  him.  But  the  old  man  had  gone  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed  him. 

A  short  distance  from  the  hut  the  light  showed  the  path 
an  inch  deep  in  mud.  Ward  realized  that  he  had  missed 
the  road  and  was  near  water.  He  could  see  no  footprints 
but  his  own,  and  bushes  hemmed  him  in  on  every  side. 
He  halted,  and  then  retraced  his  footsteps,  stricken  with 
fear  of  being  lost  in  the  wilderness.  He  felt  great  relief 
when  he  regained  the  hut.  He  shouted  half  a  dozen  times. 
No  one  answered  ;  there  was  not  a  sound.  The  lantern 
flickered  dimly.  He  strained  his  ears,  but  nothing  dis¬ 
turbed  the  deadness  of  the  night. 

He  stood  for  some  time  waiting  and  listening,  expecting 
every  minute  to  hear  the  voices  of  Cudjoe  and  the  carriers. 
Then  he  sat  down  and  from  one  of  the  boxes  pulled  a  cold 
fowl,  a  lump  of  bread,  and  the  bottle  of  whisky  ;  he  ate 
with  his  fingers,  by  the  light  of  the  smelling  lamp. 

Out  of  the  other  box  he  took  a  complete  change  of 
flannels,  and  donned  them.  His  watch  showed  close  on 
two  o’clock.  In  a  few  hours  it  would  be  daylight.  He 
jammed  a  box  in  an  angle  of  the  wall  and  sat  down  to 
wait.  He  had  been  on  the  move  for  four  and  twenty 
hours,  he  had  slept  very  little  in  the  canoe  on  the  previous 
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night,  the  tramp  to  his  present  situation  had  nearly 
finished  him.  In  addition,  he  was  to  all  appearance 
abandoned  and  lost.  Consequently,  as  he  crouched  in 
the  corner,  he  was  not  surprised  when  the  thick  figure  and 
smiling  face  of  Chief  Toby  appeared  in  the  dim  circle 
of  light,  and  shook  its  fist  at  him,  and  vanished.  He 
only  rubbed  his  eyes  and  waited  ;  it  was  not  the  first  time 
that  his  brain,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  had  played  tricks 
upon  him.  But  no  more  phantoms  appeared,  or  if  they 
did  he  was  too  tired  to  see  them.  He  fell  fast  asleep. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  he  awoke.  He  yawned 
and  stretched  himself.  Then  he  sat  up  abruptly  and 
stared.  The  vision  of  the  night  had  been  real.  In  the 
doorway  stood  the  little  man  smiling  upon  him. 

“  Good-morning,  Mr.  Commissioner,”  said  Toby,  and 
doubled  himself  up  in  silent  mirth. 

“  Good-morning,”  said  Ward. 

The  Chief  said  nothing,  and  finding  himself  compelled 
to  speak,  Ward  continued — 

“  I  have  been  looking  for  you  and  your  friend.  Eve 
got  a  warrant  out  for  him,  though  not  for  you.  Where 
is  he  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  Ho  !  ”  said  Toby. 

There  was  something  about  his  manner  Ward  did  not 
understand.  It  was  not  threatening,  it  was  complacent. 
Ward  was  puzzled,  but  in  accordance  with  his  custom  in 
dealing  with  natives,  he  stated  his  case  in  the  simplest 
words  he  could  find. 

“  And  now,”  he  said,  “  I  have  the  warrant  against  this 
man  whom  you  shelter,  for  assaulting  and  beating  a  little 
girl  named  Adjuah,  and  stealing  her  clothes.  He  came 
across  the  lagoon  with  you,  and  I  came  after,  but  missed 
him  at  Afferingma  because  you  had  taken  him  away.  I 
followed  you  here,  but  something  frightened  my  boys, 
and  they  have  run.  I  want  the  man.  Where  is  he  ?  ” 
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Toby  stared,  stopped  grinning,  and  straightened  him¬ 
self. 

“  Ho  !  yes,”  he  said  ;  “  your  boys  all  run  away.  Why 
you  not  run  too,  hey  ?  ” 

“  Where  is  this  man  ?  ”  asked  Ward,  sharply,  control¬ 
ling  his  temper  with  some  difficulty,  for  the  little  black 
man’s  manner  was  offensive,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

“  He  not  here.  Anything  else  you  want  ?  ” 

“  I  want  the  man  first,”  said  Ward,  stubbornly. 
“  Here’s  the  warrant.”  And  he  pulled  a  piece  of  blue 
paper  out  of  his  pocket.  “  I  am  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Kitta  District ;  you  are  one  of  the  Kitta  chiefs.  You 
are  recognized  by  the  Government - ” 

“  The  Government  put  two  chiefs  before  me,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Toby,  not  concealing  his  amusement. 

“  Because  you  fought  with  the  Government  at 
every  opportunity.  I  wonder  you  haven’t  been  put  off 
the  stool  altogether.  But  you  are  one  of  the  chiefs,  and 
I  call  upon  you  to  assist  me.” 

The  little  man  was  silent,  and  stopped  smiling. 

“  Well  ?  ”  said  Ward. 

“  Where  you  think  you  be  ?  ”  asked  Chief  Toby,  very 
deliberately. 

“  In  the  next  village  to  Afferingma,  I  suppose.” 

“  Ho  !  No  !  Kitta  Commissioner.  Ho  !  No  !  You 
be  not  there  at  all.  You  be  in  quite  another  place.  You 
be  near  river.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  The  village  you  try  to  get  to  be  far  away.  Two 
hour,  t’ree  hour,  four  hour  p’raps.  In  the  dark  your  boy 
Cudjoe  lose  the  way  ;  he  turn  towards  river.  Then  he 
fall  in  ditch,  then  he  get  lost  altogether.  He  come  here. 
You  come  here.  He  run.  All  run.  You  stop  here. 
You  lost !  ” 

“  What  place  is  this  ?  ” 
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“  Tuffoo’s  village.  The  Fetish  the  lagoon  belongs  to. 
This  place  be  his.  You  tumble  in  here  last  night.  They 
hear  you  and  cry.  The  boys  hear  and  run.  Death  to 
come  here,  they  know  that.  Now  you  here  alone.  Lost.” 

“  Not  for  long,”  said  Ward,  savagely. 

He  would  have  dearly  liked  to  choke  the  life  out  of 
the  little  black  man  who  stood  there  tormenting  him  ;  and 
he  could  have  done  it,  strong  as  the  Chief  was,  but  he 
kept  a  tight  rein  upon  himself. 

“  Where  is  the  man  I’m  after  ?  ”  he  said,  maintaining 
his  point ;  “  what’s  become  of  him  ?  ” 

“  Gone  on  from  the  other  village.  Far  away  now. 
You  not  catch  him.  He  go  away  to  his  master.” 

“  If  that  is  so  I  must  get  back  at  once,”  said  Ward 
quietly ;  “  it  is  no  use  my  waiting  here  if  the  man  has 
gone.” 

“  Gone,”  said  the  Chief.  “  Yes.” 

“  Well,  I  shall  want  a  guide  to  show  me  the  way  back 
to  Afferingma,  where  I  shall  meet  my  hammock.  Can 
you  supply  one  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  the  Chief. 

Ward  looked  at  him.  “  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  he 
said.  “  You  surely  have  plenty  of  people  here  who  can 
guide  me.” 

“  No,  no  one.” 

“  I  warn  you  to  be  careful,”  cried  Ward.  “  I  am  the 
Commissioner,  and  the  Government  is  behind  me.  My 
boys  know  where  they  have  left  me,  and  they  will  tell  the 
people  at  the  Fort.  If  you  won’t  assist  me  now,  look 
out  for  yourself  when  I  am  free.  You  can’t  keep  me  here 
for  ever.” 

The  little  black  man  stared  steadily  at  his  opponent. 
“  You  come  here,”  he  said,  “  but  no  one  ask  you  to  come. 
No  one  want  you  to  come.  Now  you  be  here,  stay  here. 
Stay  as  long  as  you  like.  You  think  your  boys  come  and 
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pull  you  out.  Ho !  ho !  they  not  come,  they  fear ! 
The  Hausa  dogs  will  not  find  you,  oh  no  !  I  not  fear 
you,  you  be  no  good  at  all !  ”  And  with  this  concluding 
insult  the  Chief  walked  off. 

Ward  did  not  pursue  him,  it  would  only  have  made 
matters  worse.  Nor  did  he  feel  particularly  angry  with 
Toby.  The  mess  he  was  in  was  of  far  more  importance 
than  the  black  man’s  insolence.  He  must  get  out  of  it 
somehow,  and  he  sat  down,  pulled  himself  together  and 
tried  to  think  matters  over  quietly. 

He  had  no  fear  of  being  killed.  The  murder  of  a  Com- 
missioner  of  a  district  while  travelling  through  his  province 
would  bring  such  punishment  on  all  concerned  that  he 
knew  he  was  safe  on  that  score.  But  to  be  deserted, 
isolated,  lost,  while  Eve  was  hourly  expecting  his  return, 
was  terrible.  He  had  no  very  great  anxiety  as  to  her 
bodily  safety,  the  Gold  Coast  has  no  such  sinister  reputa¬ 
tion  as  have  the  Southern  States  of  America  ;  in  modem 
times  there  is  no  instance  of  personal  insult  by  a  black 
man  to  a  white  woman  in  days  of  peace,  and  Eve  as  the 
wife  of  the  Head  of  the  District,  with  her  guard  of  Hausas, 
Mr.  Amerdine,  Adjuah,  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  with  the  women 
of  the  town  to  support  them,  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
bodily  harm. 

But  he  knew  what  she  would  feel  when  old  Cudjoe 
and  the  terrified  policemen  rushed  into  the  Fort  with  their 
news.  And  what  could  she  do  ?  Who  would  take  charge, 
who  organize  a  party  to  come  after  him  ?  The  Govern¬ 
ment  made  no  provision  for  such  happenings.  There  was 
no  one  to  take  his  place. 

Nor  could  Eve  stay  on  at  the  Fort  alone,  with  no  one 
to  associate  with,  the  natives  themselves  would  not  under¬ 
stand  it,  and  would  think  she  had  been  deserted.  And 
suppose  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  he  was  found, 
and  another  Commissioner  had  to  be  sent  to  Kitta, 
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what  would  she  do  then  ?  The  position  was  very  serious. 
He  must  get  out. 

Driven  by  anxiety,  he  hurried  from  the  hut.  The 
path  led  him  through  a  maze  of  low  bushes,  and  then 
divided  into  four,  making  a  miniature  cross-roads.  He 
hesitated,  then  pursued  the  track  straight  in  front ;  it 
grew  muddier  and  muddier  as  it  twisted  among  the  trunks 
of  low,  scrubby  trees,  till  it  ended  at  a  stinking  mud- 
creek,  so  overgrown  with  mangrove  and  snaky  plants; 
that  he  could  barely  see  the  dull  black  water.  He  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  cross-roads  and  took  the  track  to  the  left ; 
it  went  fairly  straight  among  the  bushes  for  half  a  mile, 
and  then  emerged  into  an  open,  grassy  plain.  His  spirits 
rose,  for  he  thought  this  must  be  the  right  way,  but  after 
following  it  for  some  hundred  yards  it  also  divided  again 
into  three.  The  turning  he  chose  sub-divided  again.  He 
returned  and  followed  another  branch,  but  that  sub¬ 
divided  too.  For  a  couple  of  hours  he  explored  track 
after  track,  only  to  find  them  ever  dividing  and  sub¬ 
dividing.  Giving  it  up  at  last,  he  returned  to  the  cross¬ 
roads  and  took  the  last  path,  that  to  the  right.  It  soon 
widened  and  became  a  little  alley ;  trees  and  bushes  gave 
place  to  walls  of  grass  mats.  He  pushed  on  till  he  turned 
a  corner  and  found  himself  in  a  short,  narrow  street,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  couple  of  dozen  houses.  All  appeared  empty, 
their  doors  stood  wide  open ;  on  the  further  side,  thick, 
dense,  prickly  bush  came  right  up  to  the  huts.  No  living 
thing  was  to  be  seen,  but  though  he  saw  and  heard  nothing, 
his  nerves  tingled  with  the  assurance  that  he  was  watched 
by  eyes  that  saw  him,  though  he  could  not  see  them. 

He  strolled  about  for  some  time,  then  as  no  one 
appeared,  he  turned  back  down  the  alley  again.  He  had 
barely  entered  it  when  a  bustle  and  movement  arose  in 
the  street  behind  him.  He  rushed  back,  but  it  was  empty 
and  deserted  as  before. 
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The  sun  was  very  hot  when  he  at  last  regained  his  own 
little  hut.  Tired  and  disheartened,  he  sat  down  and 
took  stock.  One  box  of  provisions,  one  box  of  clothes, 
one  bottle  of  whisky,  nearly  full,  one  tin  of  kerosene,  a 
lantern,  and  one  raincoat.  He  got  himself  some  food,  but 
he  could  not  drink,  for  he  had  no  water  ;  when  he  had 
finished  his  meal  he  smoked  and  thought.  But  his 
thoughts  were  not  pleasant,  and  he  felt  he  must  have 
action.  He  hurried  out  of  the  hut,  walked  to  the 
cross-roads,  and  took  the  path  to  the  huts.  As  he 
traversed  the  alley  he  heard  voices,  and  as  he  turned  the 
last  corner  he  saw  scurrying  forms,  then  an  empty 
street.  Then  Chief  Toby  stepped  from  behind  a  hut  and 
stood  before  him. 

“  I  want  to  speak  to  you,”  said  Ward,  as  calmly  as  he 
could. 

“  Come  this  way  ;  come  this  way,”  said  the  Chief, 
and  led  the  way  into  a  hut.  “  Sit  down,”  he  said,  with  an 
air  of  hospitality. 

“  Look  here,”  said  Ward,  “  what  do  you  mean  by 
treating  me  like  this  ?  You  know  who  I  am.” 

“  Ho  !  yes  !  I  know  who  you  be  !  You  be  the  Kitta 
Commissioner  who  get  himself  lost !  Who  get  in  here  and 
can’t  get  out.” 

And  Toby  went  off  into  a  paroxysm  of  silent  laughter, 
till  Ward  longed  to  kick  him.  But  he  knew  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  quarrelling  with  the  one  man 
who  could  help  him  ;  it  would  only  make  his  position 
worse,  if  possible. 

“  What  good  do  you  think  you  do  by  keeping  me  here?  ” 
he  asked  quietly.  “  I  am  bound  to  get  away  in  the  end.” 

“  This  be  quite  proper,”  said  Toby  ;  “  your  Govern¬ 
ment  put  me  in  prison,  and  mock  me.  You  put  yourself 
in  prison,  and  I  mock  you  !  I  stay  in,  you  stay  in.”  And 
he  laughed  silently  to  himself. 
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“  You  will  get  yourself  into  trouble  for  keeping  me 
here,”  said  Ward,  controlling  his  temper  with  an 
effort. 

“  Why,  what  laws  do  I  break  ?  ”  queried  the  Chief. 
“  What  law  says  take  Commissioner  back  to  Kitta  ?  ” 

“You  have  helped  the  other  man  avoid  arrest.” 

“  Me  !  Oh  no  !  That  other  man  go  from  me  long 
ago.  I  not  know,  and  he  not  know  that  you  have  paper 
for  him.  He  paid  his  fine,  and  he  be  let  go  free.  I  not 
know  you  want  him  again  till  you  tell  me.” 

“  At  any  rate,”  said  Ward,  driven  from  his  position, 
“  there  are  ways  of  dealing  with  you.  There  is  the 
Governor  and  the  Council.  They  sent  you  to  Sierra  Leone 
once  and  can  do  so  again.” 

“  I  not  think  so,”  said  Toby,  laughing  with  great  enjoy¬ 
ment.  “  I  treat  you  well,  I  give  you  nice  hut  and  good 
food.  You  be  quite  free  to  go.  Why  you  not  go  ?  ” 
The  Chief’s  mirth  became  almost  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
doubled  himself  up.  “I  not  think  the  Government  send 
me  Sierra  Leone  again,  because  I  not  able  find  a  man  take 
you  to  Kitta  !  And  suppose  they  do,  I  not  care  !  I  hate 
all  white  man !  You  come  where  you  not  wanted,  now 
you  stay  till  my  friend  comes  from  bush.” 

“  Your  friend  ?  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  Whom  do 
you  mean  by  your  friend  ?  ” 

But  Toby  only  laughed  and  would  not  answer. 

“  Now  look  here,  Chief  Toby,”  said  Ward,  “  you  do 
yourself  no  good  keeping  me  here.  If  you  will  guide  me 
to  the  path  for  Afferingma,  I  will  give  you  ten  pounds.  Or 
if  you  will  get  me  a  guide,  I  will  give  him  five  pounds  and 
you  ten  pounds.” 

“  No.  I  say  no.” 

“  How  long  do  you  intend  to  keep  me  here  ?  ” 

“  We  shall  see.  You  will  be  well  looked  after  ;  I  no 
want  Government  to  say  I  killed  you  !  Ho  !  no  !  You 
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have  hut  and  sleeping  mat  and  food.  I  not  want  to  kill 
you,  but  here  you  stay.” 

“  Oh  !  I  shall  get  away  all  right,”  said  Ward  ;  “  and 
when  I  am  free,  look  out  for  yourself !  ” 

Chief  Toby  laughed,  and  closed  the  interview  by 
getting  up,  walking  into  the  street.  Ward  waited  a  little 
and  then  followed.  Once  again  he  tried  the  paths,  but  it 
was  no  good,  and  when  at  last  he  got  back  to  his  own  hut 
it  was  late  afternoon.  A  big  jar  of  fairly  good  water  stood 
on  the  floor,  and  beside  it  were  two  earthen  dishes  con¬ 
taining  native  food  ;  a  thick  clean  sleeping-mat  lay  beside 
them. 

He  washed  himself  for  the  first  time  for  two  days, 
ate  and  drank,  lit  his  lamp,  and  then,  being  dead  tired, 
covered  himself  with  his  raincoat  and  fell  fast  asleep. 
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After  Ward  had  departed,  Eve  slept  away  the  rest  of 
the  night  quite  peacefully,  and  rising  early,  set  herself 
resolutely  to  drive  off  the  feeling  of  loneliness.  Enlist¬ 
ing  the  services  of  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Adjuah,  she  had  every¬ 
thing  turned  out  of  the  rooms  and  began  the  day  with  a 
spring  cleaning.  There  was  not  much  to  be  done,  for  the 
rubbing  and  beating  of  broken  wickerwork,  and  the 
shaking  of  bedding  and  grass  mats,  was  all  that  could  be 
accomplished.  However,  it  seemed  the  proper  way  of 
passing  the  time,  and  they  set  to  work  with  great  good 
will,  Adjuah,  indeed,  banging  the  mats  against  the  wall 
with  such  good  will  that  she  knocked  the  plaster  off. 

Just  before  breakfast-time,  Mr.  Amerdine  appeared, 
followed  by  a  little  boy  bearing  a  basket  of  prawns  and 
a  bottle  of  good  wine. 

“  I  am  gratified  to  report/’  said  the  trader,  “  dat 
your  good  husband  has  got  across  der  lagoon  safe,  Mrs. 
Ward.  A  canoe  had  just  come  in,  and  it  did  see  him  as 
he  reached  der  land.  All  is  quiet  at  Afferingma.” 

“  Oh  !  that’s  all  right,  then,”  said  Eve,  cheerfully. 
“  He  will  be  back  by  dinner,  I  hope.  And  in  the  meantime, 
please  stay  and  have  breakfast  here,  Mr.  Amerdine,  and 
help  me  eat  those  lovely  prawns.” 

“  I  t’ank  you.  I  will  do  so,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine.  “  I 
shall  be  at  your  disposal  all  day.  Your  husband  will 
return  at  sunset.  He  must  delay  a  bit  to  rest  his  men, 
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but  it  will  be  easier  work,  der  coming  back.  He  will  have 
der  light  to  guide  him.” 

“Yes.  But  still,  it  gets  dark  very  early.  Half-past 
six,  although  it  is  the  hot  weather.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
the  evenings  are  not  longer  !  ” 

“  It  is  much  der  same  all  der  year  round.  Let  me  see, 
it  is  nearly  six  months  since  we  did  arrive  here.  How  der 
time  has  passed  !  ” 

“Just  six  months.  We  landed  at  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  now  it’s  November,  almost  December.  I’ve  a 
fine  fat  turkey  for  your  Christmas  dinner,  Mr.  Amerdine, 
so  don’t  go  and  buy  one.  My  birds  are  doing  splendidly. 
We  are  sending  some  up  to  Accra,  selling  some,  and  giving 
others  away.” 

“  I  t’ank  you  very  much,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  bowing 
and  beaming.  “  I  would  like  to  repay.” 

“  Oh,  nonsense  !  Why,  you  are  always  giving  me 
something.  That  pretty  carved  stool,  and  those  cala¬ 
bashes,  and  lots  of  other  things.” 

“  It  is  not  a  question  of  der  gifts,  Mrs.  Ward,  it  is  der 
sympathy.  I  know  dat  you  feel  sorrow  for  my  wife  and 
for  me,  who  are  parted  one  from  another.  It  is  dat  which 
makes  me  feel  gratitude — in  your  debt ;  and — well,  I 
should  like  to  repay.” 

“You  mustn’t  speak  in  that  way,”  said  Eve,  gently. 
“  Well,  Adjuah,  what’s  the  matter  ?  What  have  you  got 
there  ?  ” 

“  I  bring  book,”  said  Adjuah,  staring  at  a  note  in  her 
hand  as  though  it  were  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the 
world. 

“  I  told  you  always  to  put  a  book  on  that  little  silver 
tray.  Where  did  you  get  it  from  ?  ” 

“  The  canoemen  who  go  with  my  master  and  my  father, 
they  bring  it  back.” 

“  The  boys  back  !  Then  is  Hugh  here  ?  ”  exclaimed 
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Eve.  “  Give  it  to  me  quick.  What  can  it  be  about  ? 
Oh  !  listen,  Mr.  Amerdine.  He  has  missed  Toby  and  the 
man,  and  he  is  going  after  them  to  the  next  village,  and  he 
wants  the  hammock  and  bearers  to  be  sent  after  him  across 
the  lagoon,  at  once.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Mr.  Amerdine. 

“  Tell  the  head  hammock-man,”  Eve  read  aloud,  “  that 
he  is  to  follow  me  to  the  next  village,  the  one  beyond 
Afferingma,  unless  he  meets  me  on  the  way.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  alarmed  about.  I  shall  not  in  any  case  go 
further,  I  shall  come  back  from  there,  with  or  without 
the  man.” 

“  Dear,  dear  !  It  is  unfortunate  !  ”  said  Mr.  Amerdine. 
“  But  do  not  be  upset,  Mrs.  Ward.  Your  husband’s  return 
is  but  a  pleasure  conserved,  as  you  say.  Let  me  see  to  all 
dis  for  you.” 

At  this  crisis  he  was  invaluable.  Eve  was  quite 
capable  of  making  the  arrangements,  and  the  police 
sergeant  was  quite  capable  of  carrying  them  out ;  but 
Mr.  Amerdine  spoke  Awonah  like  a  native,  and  gave  the 
hammockmen  no  excuse  for  error.  He  had  them  brought 
before  him,  gave  them  their  sustenance  money  of  three¬ 
pence  a  day  each,  and  explained  that  their  wages  would  be 
paid  on  their  return.  Then  he  walked  to  the  lagoon  edge 
with  Eve  to  see  them  go.  They  were  off  on  their  journey 
in  less  than  half  the  time  that  it  would  have  taken  Eve 
to  despatch  them. 

“  Give  this  letter  to  the  Commissioner,”  Eve  had  said, 
handing  a  sealed  envelope  to  the  headman,  “  and  don’t 
drop  the  parcel  I  have  rolled  up  in  the  hammock.” 

“  I  am  quite  all  right,”  she  had  written ;  “do  what 
you  think  ought  to  be  done,  and  come  back  as  soon  as  you 
can.” 

When  the  canoes  were  almost  out  of  sight,  Mr.  Amerdine 
took  her  back  to  the  Fort,  and  then  went  home. 
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According  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and  the  police  sergeant 
with  whom  Eve  took  counsel,  the  second  village  was  about 
six  hours’  journey  from  the  first.  Her  husband  must  be 
nearing  it  by  now,  and  he  ought  to  be  on  his  way  back 
by  the  time  the  hammock  landed.  The  best  that  could 
be  hoped  for  in  that  case  was  his  return  in  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  hours.  She  decided  that  was  nothing,  the  hours 
would  pass  quickly,  and  she  could  easily  occupy  herself. 

But  as  the  glory  of  the  tropic  day  faded,  the  sea 
breezes  sank  into  quietness  and  the  lagoon  drew  the 
evening  mantle  of  mist  over  its  bosom,  and  there  was  still 
no  sign  of  her  husband,  a  great  depression  fell  upon  her. 
The  shiny  black  and  white  walls  weighed  upon  her ;  she 
remembered  what  Hugh  had  said  about  his  career  being 
at  stake  ;  the  harsh  terms  of  the  Governor’s  letter  smote 
her,  and  the  injustice  of  it  sent  the  hot  blood  rushing  to 
her  cheeks.  That  her  good,  conscientious  husband  who 
was  so  keen  on  his  charge  and  the  people  in  it,  who  tried 
to  understand  them  and  their  ways,  who  had  set  aside  an 
hour  every  day  in  which  any  one,  great  or  small,  might 
come  to  him  for  friendly  help  and  advice,  whose  ambition 
it  was  to  make  the  wheels  of  his  district  run  smoothly, 
that  he  should  be  accused  of  neglect,  incompetence  and 
disobedience  of  orders,  was  beyond  bearing.  Healthy 
anger  roused  her.  Had  the  Governor  appeared  it  is 
probable  that  neither  his  grey  hairs  nor  his  position 
would  have  saved  him  from  a  good  scarifying. 

This  frame  of  mind  was  the  best  possible  antidote  for 
her  depression.  She  pulled  herself  together  and  cheered 
up.  Then,  calling  Adjuah,  she  set  off  to  pay  a  return 
visit  to  Mr.  Amerdine. 

The  lagoon  had  gone  so  far  back  that  the  trader  had 
now  quite  a  wide  beach  in  front  of  his  house.  When  Eve 
arrived  she  found  him  standing  in  his  doorway  with  his 
hands  thrust  into  his  pockets,  staring  out  over  the  water. 
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“  Ah !  And  is  dat  you,  Mrs.  Ward  ?  ”  he  said. 
“  Please  to  come  in,  and  I  will  give  you  some  tea.  I  was 
looking  and  hoping  for  some  canoes  to  arrive.  But  trade 
does  not  come  to  me  in  dese  days.  Der  people  have  not 
forgot,  nor  forgiven  me  for  der  cutting,”  he  sighed,  and 
then  said,  “  but  please  to  come  in.” 

His  face  looked  lined  and  drawn  as  he  led  the  way  into 
his  little  sitting-room,  and  Eve  felt  sorry  for  him. 

“  Never  mind.  I  am  sure  it  will  all  come  right,”  she 
said,  doing  her. best  to  speak  hopefully. 

“  Perhaps  so.  So  I  hope,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  trying 
to  smile.  “  Ah  !  dere  is  my  small  friend  Adjuah  !  Well, 
Adjuah,  you  want  sweetmeat,  eh  ?  Dere  is  no  doubt 
some  for  a  little  girl  who  can  spell  der  rat,  and  der  cat.” 

“  R-a-t,  rat,  C-a-t,  cat,”  shouted  Adjuah,  vigorously. 

“  Very  good,”  said  the  Belgian,  beaming,  “  der  sweet 
you  shall  have.  And  now  please  sit  down,  Mrs.  Ward. 
My  boy  will  soon  bring  der  tea.” 

Eve  complied,  and  took  her  seat  in  a  stiff  armchair. 
She  liked  these  visits  to  Mr.  Amerdine  ;  he  had  curiosities 
to  show  that  the  natives  had  brought  him  from  time  to 
time  ;  and  the  stuffy  little  room  furnished  in  a  queer, 
though  European  way,  always  interested  her. 

The  tea  lasted  some  time,  for  Mr.  Amerdine  produced 
strange  dainties  which  had  reached  him  from  his  far¬ 
away  home,  and  all  of  which  he  made  Eve  taste.  She 
had  not  finished  when  the  boy  entered,  and  announced 
that  some  one  wanted  to  see  the  Commissioner’s  wife. 

“  Go  and  find  out  who  it  is,”  said  Eve  to  Adjuah,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  floor.  The  little  girl  ran  out,  and 
quickly  returned  with  Mr.  Johnson. 

“  Another  police  orderly  has  just  come  from  Aburi,” 
he  said.  “  He  brings  a  letter.  As  the  Commissioner  is 
away  I  took  it  to  Mr.  Auguste.  He  tell  me  to  bring  it 
here  to  you.” 
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Eve  went  out.  Standing  at  the  door  was  a  smart 
policeman  with  a  red  armlet.  She  noticed  his  left  foot 
was  swollen,  and  his  ankle  bandaged.  The  sergeant  was 
with  him. 

“  This  man,”  said  the  sergeant,  “  had  orders  to  come 
quickly.  But  guinea-worm  has  appeared  in  his  foot  and 
made  him  lame,  else  he  would  have  been  here  many  hours 
ago.” 

The  policeman  handed  Eve  a  letter  addressed  to  her 
husband,  and  marked  “  Private  and  Urgent,”  and  heavily 
sealed. 

“  What  do  you  think  I  had  better  do,  Mr.  Amerdine  ?  ” 
she  queried,  turning  back  into  the  room.  “  It’s  urgent, 
and  Hugh’s  not  here,  and  we  don’t  know  when  he’ll  be 
back.” 

“  I  should  open  it,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine. 

Eve  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  broke  the  great 
red  seals  and  tore  open  the  thick  envelope. 

“  Sir,”  she  read,  “  I  am  directed  by  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  to  say,  that  in  consequence  of  certain  in¬ 
formation  which  has  but  just  now  reached  him,  you  are 
hereby  instructed  to  take  no  steps  whatever  of  any  nature 
either  against  Toby  the  chief  third  in  rank  at  Kitta,  or 
against  the  strangers  in  the  town  of  Kitta  for  whom  you 
have  been  ordered  to  keep  watch,  and  whom  you  state 
in  your  letter  to  be  associated  with  and  harboured  by 
him.  You  are  not  to  interfere  with  them  in  any  way, 
and  unless  some  act  is  committed  by  them  which  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook  they  are  not  to  be  molested  in  any 
way  whatever.  His  Excellency  instructs  me  to  add  that 
he  expects  these  instructions  to  be  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  J.  A.  Hall,  Private  Secretary.” 
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“  Oh,  oh !  ”  said  Eve,  with  a  gasp,  when  she  realized 
the  purport  of  what  she  had  read.  “  Look  at  that,  Mr. 
Amerdine.” 

She  handed  the  letter  to  him,  and  stared  at  him  in 
utter  dismay. 

“  Dear  !  Ah,  dear  me  !  Dis  was  a  fine  fish-kettle,” 
exclaimed  Mr.  Amerdine,  when  he  had  perused  the  docu¬ 
ment  ;  “  but  do  not  cry,  Mrs.  Ward,  do  not  cry,  I  beseech 
you ;  ”  for  Eve,  overwhelmed  by  this  last  blow,  had  burst 
into  tears.  “  Do  not  be  so  troubled,  it  will  clear  up  all 
right.  Dis  is  West  Africa,  t’ings  like  dese  are  always 
happening.  It  will  be  all  right.” 

The  little  trader  was  greatly  perturbed  by  Eve’s 
distress.  He  patted  her  gently,  and  bustled  about  till  she 
recovered  herself.  “  Dat  is  better,”  he  said,  smiling 
encouragingly,  “  and  here  is  more  tea,  just  made  fresh. 
Please  to  drink  it.” 

“  I’m  sorry  for  being  so  foolish,”  said  Eve,  drying  her 
eyes.  “  But  isn’t  it  all  unfortunate  ?  First  Hugh  is 
told  to  keep  the  place  quiet,  and  is  blamed  over  that. 
Then  he  is  told  not  to  frighten  Barbadu,  so  he  went  after 
the  stranger,  and  apparently  that  is  wrong.  If  he  catches 
him  that  will  be  wrong !  And  no  doubt  if  he  misses  him, 
that  will  somehow  be  wrong  too !  What  am  I  to  do  next?  ” 

“  To-night  you  can  do  not’ing,  Mrs.  Ward,”  said 
Mr.  Amerdine,  seriously.  “  What  dere  is  to  do,  I  will 
settle  for  you.  I  will  just  go  and  send  away  der  sergeant 
and  der  gaoler.” 

“  See  here,  Mrs.  Ward,”  he  said  when  he  returned, 
“  you  can  do  not’ing.  Mr.  Ward  must  be  at  der  second 
village  by  now,  and  he  will  soon  be  on  der  way  back.  If 
he  has  got  der  man  he  must  let  him  go,  dat  is  all.  Now, 
come  with  me,  and  I  will  escort  you  back  to  der  Fort.” 

“  Can’t  I  stay  here  and  have  supper  with  you  ?  ” 
asked  Eve,  dejectedly.  “  It’s  so  lonely  in  that  staring 
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room  all  by  myself.  If  you  are  busy  I  can  read  a  book; 
or  something.” 

Her  host  hesitated.  “  I  t’ink  it  would  perhaps  be  better 
if  I  took  you  back,”  he  said.  “But  if  you  will  invite  me, 
I  would  with  pleasure  remain  to  dinner  with  you.  I  am 
not  busy.  Adjuah,  tell  my  boy  to  light  der  lantern.” 

Together  they  set  out  for  the  Fort.  After  they  had 
gone  a  little  way  in  silence,  Mr.  Amerdine  spoke,  slowly 
and  solemnly.  “  Mrs.  Ward,  dere  is  one  t’ing  I  wish  to 
say.  In  dese  matters,  do  not  ever  lose  heart.  Dis  is  a 
strange  place,  strange  t’ings  do  happen,  but  dey  all  come 
right.  Many  years  I  have  been  here.  Many  t’ings  have 
I  seen.  Your  husband  he  is  a  kind  and  honest  man.  The 
good  God  will  stand  by  him.” 

Eve  looked  at  him  gratefully.  “  He  will  look  after 
you  also,  Mr.  Amerdine.” 

“  Oh,  He  will.  I  trust  He  will.  My  head  it  is  now 
grey.  In  der  world  I  have  not  done  well,  but  I  look  up  to 
der  sky,  and  to  myself  I  say,  ‘  Amerdine,  how  do  you  not 
know  dat  behind  a  star,  dat  little  star  peeping  out  on 
you,  dere  is  not  some  great  good  t’ing  awaiting  you  ?  ’  ” 

“  I  am  sure  there  is,”  said  Eve,  touched  by  the  little 
trader’s  earnestness,  “  something  good  for  you,  and  your 
wife  and  the  children.” 

“  Oh  yes,  I  mean  of  course  for  all  of  us.  Der  good 
God  He  is  gracious,  He  would  not  t’ink  to  separate  us.” 

It  was  nine  o’clock  when  Mr.  Amerdine  bade  his  hostess 
good- night. 

“  I  will  be  around  in  der  morning,”  he  said.  “  Good¬ 
night,  Mrs.  Ward.  Bleep  well,  and  do  not  worry.” 

“  Good-night,”  she  said,  “  and  thank  you  for  keeping 
me  company.” 

She  escorted  him  to  the  head  of  the  staircase,  waited 
till  the  gate  clanged  behind  him,  and  then,  with  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  Adjuah  in  attendance,  went  to  her  room. 
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When  old  Cudjoe  and  the  others  tumbled  hot-foot  out  of 
the  Fetish  village,  they  blundered  along  in  the  dark, 
quite  forgetful  of  the  white  man  they  had  left  behind. 
After  a  time,  finding  that  no  one  pursued  them,  they  crept 
into  some  bushes,  and  lay  quaking  for  the  rest  of  the  night 
imagining  that  the  Fetish  was  at  their  throats  when¬ 
ever  a  puff  of  air  or  small  beast  of  the  night  ruffled  the 
leaves.  With  the  first  light  they  crawled  out  and  ran 
at  top  speed,  cowering  and  hiding  at  any  sound.  When 
they  had  run  blindly  for  a  long  distance,  by  great  good 
fortune  they  crossed  a  track  which  one  of  the  women 
recognized.  Along  this  they  scurried,  striking  the  main 
path  to  Afferingma  not  very  far  from  the  place  where 
they  had  taken  their  prolonged  siesta  the  previous  after¬ 
noon  ;  which  siesta,  indeed,  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble.  At  this  point  they  met  Ward’s  hammock-men  on 
their  way  to  pick  up  their  master.  These  men,  on  hearing 
what  had  happened,  turned  back  without  more  ado ; 
they,  in  fact,  urged  the  others  to  greater  haste,  and 
disengaging  the  now  useless  hammock  from  its  pole, 
rolled  it  up  and  ran. 

At  Afferingma,  the  women,  without  bothering  about 
their  pay  effaced  themselves  among  their  friends.  The 
rest  of  the  party  scrambled  into  the  canoes,  and  plunging 
in  their  paddles,  dashed  off  to  Kitta,  which  they  reached 
about  four  o’clock. 
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Mr.  Amerdine,  while  standing  at  his  door,  perceived 
the  boats  in  the  far  distance,  and  hurried  out,  hoping  that 
they  brought  some  produce  for  him.  He  was  the  first 
person  to  comprehend  what  had  happened. 

In  conformity  with  native  custom,  old  Cudjoe  while 
yet  a  long  way  off,  began  to  recite  his  griefs  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  the  hammock-men  shouting  out  an  explanatory 
chorus  ;  the  two  runaway  policemen,  who  by  this  time 
had  grown  a  little  ashamed  of  the  business,  tried  to  stop 
them.  Consequently  the  canoes  arrived  in  a  very  con¬ 
fused  condition,  and  striking  the  beach  with  a  bump, 
the  occupants  fell,  some  into  the  bottom  of  the  boats, 
some  into  the  water. 

This  was  Mr.  Amerdine’s  opportunity.  He  thrust 
the  bystanders  aside,  rushed  knee- deep  into  the  lagoon, 
caught  old  Cudjoe,  shouted  encouragement  to  the  police¬ 
men,  and  with  their  assistance  bundled  the  party  into 
his  store.  When  things  had  quieted,  he  got  the  story, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  for  Cudjoe  was  only  able 
to  cry  and  repeat  that  his  good  master  was  chopped  by 
the  Fetish ;  while  the  others  could  not  refrain  from  all 
giving  their  versions  at  the  same  time.  By  dint  of 
patience,  however,  he  arrived  at  the  facts. 

He  was  filled  with  dismay.  Here  was  a  nice  business 
indeed  ! 

“  Will  you  be  quiet !  ”  he  cried  angrily,  as  old  Cudjoe 
burst  into  renewed  lamentations.  “  Will  you  frighten 
the  good  Mrs.  Ward  into  a  fit  with  your  howling  ?  You 
have  run  from  your  master,  and  he  has  no  one  to  help 
him,  and  he  cannot  speak  der  Awoonah  tongue.  Is  not 
dat  enough  ?  Be  quiet.  But  what  is  to  be  done  !  ” 

Before  he  could  decide,  the  news  of  the  Commissioner’s 
misadventure  had  buzzed  through  the  town.  The 
Commissioner  of  the  district  had  been  captured  by  the 
Fetish  of  the  lagoon  !  There  were  many  who  were 
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sorry,  for  Ward  was  popular,  and  there  would  have  been 
more,  had  not  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  Fetish’s  prowess 
been  very  strong.  The  little  town  priest  rejoiced,  and 
beat  his  drum ;  Chiefs  Mensah  and  Tamaklo  came 
hurrying  to  Mr.  Amerdine’s  house  just  as  he  had  decided 
to  go  to  the  Fort.  They  followed  him,  though  he  asked 
them  to  go  away.  The  women  of  the  town  came  too, 
and  accompanied  him,  wailing  to  show  their  sympathy. 
Mr.  Amerdine  walked  first,  holding  Cudjoe  by  the  arm, 
forbidding  him  to  cry.  More  people  joined  in  the  pro¬ 
cession.  By  the  time  the  Fort  was  reached,  a  couple  of 
hundred  were  at  the  trader’s  heels. 

Eve  heard  the  noise,  and  peered  over  the  battlements. 
She  saw  Mr.  Amerdine  coming  along  leading  Cudjoe  by 
the  arm,  with  half  the  town  behind  him.  A  premonition 
of  disaster  came  upon  her  !  The  air  seemed  full  of  wailing. 
She  saw  Adjuah  rush  out,  catch  hold  of  her  father  ;  then 
she  too  began  mourning.  Mrs.  Johnson  followed  suit, 
for  the  negress  is  impressionable.  The  press  was  so  great 
that  Mr.  Amerdine  could  not  enter  the  Fort,  till  the  sentry 
thrusting  with  his  bayonet,  managed  at  last  to  push  the 
people  back. 

Eve  met  him  on  the  stair.  Her  face  was  very  white. 
“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  she  said ;  “  has  anything  happened 
to  Hugh  ?  ” 

The  trader  looked  at  her.  She  had  full  control  over 
herself. 

“  Is  he  dead  ?  ”  she  asked  in  a  whisper. 

“  No  !  No  !  I  swear  dat  is  not  so,”  Mr.  Amerdine 
cried  ;  “  der  news  is  bad,  but  not’ing  like  dat.  No  ! 
He  is  safe.” 

His  tone  carried  such  conviction  that  the  white  look 
left  Eve’s  face.  Her  colour  returned,  her  lips  trembled, 
and  Mr.  Amerdine  thought  she  was  breaking  down.  He 
took  her  arm  and  led  her  into  the  black-and-white  room. 
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“  I’m  all  right,  thank  yon,”  she  said,  seating  herself  in 
the  Madeira  chair.  “  I  don’t  mind  anything  now,  that 
I  know  Hugh  is  alive.  All  this  noise  and  wailing,  and  then 
the  sight  of  old  Cudjoe  and  yourself  made  me  think  he 
was  dead.  What  has  happened  ?  ” 

“  Der  news  is  bad,  but  worse  it  might  be,”  said  Mr. 
Amerdine.  “It  is  not’ing  dat  cannot  be  put  right,  I 
hope.  But  let  me  stop  dat  crying.  It  is  irritating,”  he 
said  angrily,  as  fresh  lamentations  arose  from  outside  the 
Fort.  “  Still,  if  der  women  had  not  liked  you,  dey  would 
not  have  come.  Dey  cry  to  show  dere  sympathy.  But  it 
is  enough  to  bring  misfortune.  Besides  der  noise  !  ” 

“  I  will  stop  them,”  Eve  said.  She  went  out,  and  sent 
Mrs.  Johnson  down  with  a  message  to  the  women ;  Adjuah, 
who  was  weeping  copiously,  she  brought  back  with  her. 

“  Now,  Mr.  Amerdine,  please,”  she  said.  “  Tell  me 
everything.  Be  quiet,  Adjuah.” 

“  Der  Commissioner  is  lost.  Not’ing  but  dat,”  said 
Mr.  Amerdine. 

“  Lost !  How  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  From  old  Cudjoe  and  der  two  police  I  get  der  story. 
Chief  Toby  led  him  on.  In  der  dark  he  lost  his  way.  By 
ill  luck  he  stumbled  into  a  Fetish  village.  Cudjoe  and 
der  police  become  terrified,  and  run  from  him.  Dat  is 
what  has  happened.  And  der  people  now  say,  der  Fetish 
has  caught  der  Commissioner.” 

“Is  that  all?”  cried  Eve.  “Then  he  must  be 
rescued  !  The  police  must  go  after  him  now  without 
delay.” 

“  One  minute,  Mrs.  Ward,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine.  “You 
do  not  understand.  I  know  somet’ing  of  dese  t’ings.  If 
Mr.  Ward  could  get  away  no  one  would  stop  him.  He 
is  der  Commissioner  of  der  district.  Dey  will  not  hurt 
him,  but - ” 

“  But  what  ?  ”  said  Eve,  impatiently. 
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“  But  dese  places  are  hidden,  der  paths  to  dem  are 
not  open.  No  one  but  priests  or  special  persons  may  go 
to  der  villages.  Your  husband  cannot  find  his  way  out, 
and  I  do  not  t’ink  we  shall  find  people  who  will  go  in. 
Dat  is  why  I  say  he  is  lost.” 

“You  mean  they  will  not  help  him  to  get  back  ?  ” 

“  I  fear  not,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine.  “  I  do  not  t’ink 
any  one  will  dare  to  go  into  der  village  to  show  him  der 
way  out.” 

“  Oh  !  but  this  is  ridiculous  !  ”  Eve  cried.  “  And  yet 
you  say  they  won’t  hurt  him  ?  ” 

“  I  am  sure  dey  will  not  do  so.  If  der  others  had  not 
run,  but  stayed  till  daylight,  I  do  not  t’ink  anyt’ing  would 
have  happened  to  dem,  except  perhaps  to  be  beaten  and 
driven  aw^ay.  With  Mr.  Ward  dere,  perhaps  not  even 
dat.” 

“  Will  not  the  chiefs  help  ?  ”  said  Eve,  desperately. 
“  There  must  be  plenty  of  people  who  know  the  way  to 
the  village.” 

“  Oh  yes  !  Dey  know  der  way,  but  they  will  say  dey 
do  not,  I  fear.” 

“  Well,  anyhow,  we  can  but  try,”  Eve  said. 

“Yes,  indeed.  We  will  try,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine. 
“  Mr.  Auguste,  are  der  chiefs  outside  ?  ” 

“  No,  sail,”  said  the  interpreter  ;  “  they  went  a  little 
while  ago.” 

“  Will  you  please  go  to  dere  houses,  and  try  to  see  dem 
alone  ?  Ask  dem  for  a  guide  to  lead  a  party  to  find  Mr. 
Ward.  And  tell  der  sergeant  of  police  to  come  up,  as 
you  go  out.” 

“  If  we  cannot  get  help  from  the  chiefs,”  said  Mr. 
Amerdine  when  the  interpreter  had  gone,  “  we  must  try 
der  police.  And  if  der  police  fail,  we  must  go  to  de  Hausas. 
But  we  do  not  wish  for  fighting,  so  we  will  try  der  police 
first.  Do  not  lose  heart,  Mrs.  Ward.” 
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“  I  don’t  lose  heart,”  said  Eve,  stoutly. 

Mr.  Amerdine  was  in  no  way  perturbed  about  Ward’s 
personal  safety.  From  Cudjoe’s  account  he  had  shelter 
and  food  ;  he  also  had  some  clothes,  and  it  was  the  dry 
season.  His  detention  might  last  some  time,  but  beyond 
that  the  trader  did  not  think  any  harm  would  come  to  him. 
But  he  was  apprehensive  as  to  Eve.  What  was  to  be 
done  if  her  husband  were  not  speedily  rescued  ?  She 
could  not  be  left  alone  at  the  Fort  indefinitely  ;  he  could 
not  take  her  to  his  own  house,  and  he  winced  as  he  thought 
of  what  the  natives  would  say.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Eve  was  thinking  equally  hard  with  Mr.  Amerdine, 
but  she  was  not  worrying  about  herself.  Her  husband’s 
predicament  occupied  her  mind.  She  did  not  altogether 
believe  that  he  would  come  to  no  personal  harm,  her 
experience  of  the  Coast  was  not  sufficient  to  reassure  her 
on  that  point.  She  was  aware,  too,  of  the  discomfort  and 
anxiety  he  would  suffer  on  her  account,  and  above  all,  was 
the  fear  that  this  would  be  a  cause  of  fresh  offence  to  the 
all-powerful  Governor.  But  as  to  what  would  happen  to 
herself,  left  alone  at  Kitta,  that  troubled  her  not  a  whit. 

“  I  am  glad  Hugh  did  not  catch  Toby  and  the  man,” 
she  said  suddenly.  “  The  Governor  at  least  cannot  say 
he  has  disobeyed  in  that.  But  what  dreadful  luck ! 
If  only  this  last  messenger  hadn’t  fallen  lame,  he  would 
have  been  here  in  time  to  stop  Hugh.” 

“It  is  just  such  t’ings  dat  happen  out  here,”  said 
Mr.  Amerdine,  emerging  from  his  reverie. 

There  was  a  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  and  the 
sergeant  of  police  knocked  and  entered.  He  was  a  man 
of  some  character.  A  Fanti,  and  for  a  member  of  a  race 
which  is  not  warlike,  a  brave  man ;  he  was  not  afraid  of 
a  cracked  head,  and  would  have  led  a  baton  charge  with 
the  best,  and  he  might  possibly  have  stood  up  against 
firearms.  He  was  an  ambitious  man,  and  knew  he  was 
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marked  out  for  promotion.  But,  like  all  his  race,  he  was 
superstitious  and  Fetish  ridden  through  and  through. 

When  he  had  heard  what  Mr.  Amerdine  had  to  say, 
he  told  himself  frankly  that  here  was  a  piece  of  work 
that  if  tactfully  and  boldly  performed  would  be  the  making 
of  him  ;  and  it  was  a  task,  moreover,  which  was  well 
within  his  powers.  Yet,  thoroughly  realizing  all  this,  he 
was  unable  even  to  essay  it.  The  very  idea  of  going  to 
hunt  for  Ward  on  ground  forbidden  by  the  Fetish 
paralyzed  him. 

Consequently,  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  discuss  the 
plans  which  Mr.  Amerdine  proposed  ;  at  the  end  of  half 
an  hour  nothing  had  been  done,  and  he  went  away. 

“  I  feared  so.  It  is  no  good,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine. 
“  All  der  people  are  alarmed.  If  der  police  sergeant  went 
he  would  do  not’ing  but  loaf  about  for  a  day  or  so,  and 
den  come  back  and  say  he  could  not  find  Mr.  Ward. 
Dere  is  no  hope  from  him.” 

“  No,”  said  Eve,  bravely,  “  so  I  see.  But  perhaps  the 
soldiers,  who  are  Mahomedans,  will  act.  They  will  help 
us.  They’re  not  afraid.” 

“  No  doubt  dat  is  so,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  in  a  voice 
that  did  not  carry  conviction.  “  Dey  do  not  care  for  all 
der  Fetishes  from  here  to  Timbuctoo.  Do  not  lose  heart, 
Mrs.  Ward.” 

“  Oh,  please  do  not  keep  saying  that,”  said  poor  Eve, 
whose  nerves  were  on  edge.  “  I  am  not  losing  heart,  and 
I  am  not  afraid.  But  please  do  not  keep  on  encouraging 
me.  It  makes  me  feel  that  you  are  not  as  easy  in  your 
mind  as  you  pretend.” 

“  I  am  sorry,”  Mr.  Amerdine  replied  hastily,  “  I  ought 
to  have  known  better.” 

There  was  an  awkward  silence  broken  by  the  appearance 
of  the  burly  sergeant-major  of  Hausas,  who  had  been  on 
his  way  to  the  Fort  when  Eve’s  message  reached  him.  He 
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saluted  Eve,  and  sat  down  while  matters  were  explained 
to  him. 

“  And  now,”  said  Eve,  who  had  been  watching  him 
with  a  set  face  and  strained  eyes,  as  Mr.  Amerdine  told 
what  they  wanted,  “  cannot  you  find  Mr.  Ward  ?  ” 

“  Without  any  doubt  my  men  can  find  him,”  said  the 
Hausa.  “  They  can  catch  the  headman  of  Afferingma. 
He  must  know  where  the  Commissioner  is.” 

“  But  will  he  tell  ?  ” 

“  He  will  tell  when  my  Hausas  get  hold  of  him,”  said 
the  old  Mahomedan,  with  a  laugh. 

“  Here,  Mrs.  Ward,”  said  the  kindly  Mr.  Amerdine, 
beaming  at  Eve  through  his  spectacles,  and  looking 
himself  greatly  relieved,  “  now  it  will  be  all  right.” 

“  But  wait,”  said  the  sergeant-major,  eyeing  Mr. 
Amerdine,  superciliously,  “  I  cannot  move  my  men  without 
an  order.  The  thing  must  be  urgent,  and  the  order  must 
be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  Commissioner.” 

Eve  made  a  gesture  of  despair.  “  But  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  can’t  sign  an  order  when  he  is  lost  ?  ”  she  cried 
desperately,  “  and  surely  a  Commissioner  captured  by  a 
Fetish  is  urgent  enough  for  anybody  !  ” 

“  I  am  sorry,  madam,  but  without  a  signed  order  I 
cannot  move  my  men.  If  you  will  wire  to  Accra  for  an 
order  I  will  go  directly  it  arrives.” 

Eve  jumped  to  her  feet.  For  the  first  time  she  was  up 
against  that  thing  which  in  official  life  is  most  aggravating 
and  yet  most  necessary — red  tape. 

“  And  so,”  she  cried  indignantly,  “  my  husband  is  to 
be  sacrificed  for  a  scruple  !  ”  and  she  walked  out  of  the 
room  on  to  the  battlements,  hot  with  anger,  and  almost 
on  the  verge  of  tears.  She  stared  out  through  the  thick 
green  grove  to  the  sea. 

“  But  surely,  Mr.  Sergeant-Major,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine, 
very  quietly,  for  he  knew  it  was  no  use  getting  angry, 
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“  surely  dis  matter  can  be  arranged  ?  It  is  no  question 
of  fighting.  It  is  only  just  to  find  Mr.  Ward.  He  will 
sign  der  order  when  you  find  him.” 

“  The  rule  is  the  soldiers  may  not  be  moved  from  the 
town  without  the  writing.  But  to  telegraph  to  Accra  is 
easy.  I  will  have  the  men  ready.  When  the  order 
comes  they  shall  start.  I  wish  to  help  the  white  lady. 
There  shall  be  no  delay.  But  without  the  order  they 
cannot  go.” 

“  Well,  well !  Dat  will  be  best.  We  will  do  so.  We 
will  wire  at  once,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  pleasantly  ;  he 
saw  it  was  useless  to  persist.  “  Mrs.  Ward,  will  you  come 
and  help  me  write  the  telegram  ?  ” 

Eve  walked  slowly  back  along  the  battlements  into 
the  room.  Mr.  Amerdine  noticed  as  the  light  fell  upon 
her  face,  how  tired  and  fagged  she  was  looking ;  she 
seemed  to  have  aged  a  dozen  years  in  the  past  hour.  The 
sergeant-major  saluted  her,  and  departed. 

“  Come,  Mrs.  Ward,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  cheerfully, 
“  dis  is  far  der  best  way.  With  an  order  from  head¬ 
quarters  der  Hausas  will  not  return  without  your  good 
husband.  It  is  better  to  have  der  authority  of  der 
Governor.” 

“Yes,  perhaps,”  said  Eve,  sinking  listlessly  into  a 
chair. 

Mr.  Amerdine  tore  a  sheet  of  paper  out  of  his  note¬ 
book. 

“  Mr.  Duncan  must  sign  it,”  he  said,  “  he  is  der  senior 
native  clerk  here.  Now,  what  shall  we  say  ?  ” 

“  To  the  Colonial  Secretary, 

“  Accra. 

“  District  Commissioner  went  inland  yesterday.  Was 
deserted  by  boys  in  Fetish  village,  name  not  known. 
Place  not  known,  about  six  hours  from  lagoon.  Guide 
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cannot  be  found  to  go  to  him.  Please  authorize  use  of 
Hausas,  and  wire  authority  at  once.  No  trouble  expected. 
District  without  a  head,  please  say  who  is  to  act  till  Mr. 
Ward  returns.  Urgent. 

“  (Signed)  Duncan,  Customs  Clerk.” 

“  Dat  will  do,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine.  “  It  must  be 
shown  to  Mr.  Duncan,  and  it  must  go  at  once.  In  an  hour 
or  two - ” 

“Here  is  Mr.  Auguste  back  from  the  chiefs,”  said  Eve, 
sitting  up  expectantly.  “  Perhaps  they  are  going  to 
help.” 

“  I  saw  Chief  Mensah  and  Chief  Tamaklo.  I  saw  each 
by  himself,”  said  the  interpreter.  “  I  asked  them  for  a 
guide  to  show  me  where  the  Commissioner  was.  I  said  I 
would  go  myself,  and  that  I  would  tell  no  one  who  gave 
me  the  guide,  or  where  he  came  from.  I  said  I  would  go 
quickly  and  make  no  fuss,  and - ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  cried  Eve,  impatiently,  “  and  what  did 
they  say  ?  ” 

“  They  said,  ma’am,  they  did  not  know  of  any  one  who 
knew  the  way.” 

There  was  a  pause. 

“  It’s  like  a  net,”  said  Eve,  to  herself. 

“  Take  dis  telegram,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  “  show  it  to 
Mr.  Duncan  and  send  it  off  at  once.  And  now,  Mrs. 
Ward,  I  am  going  to  open  a  bottle  of  champagne  by  your 
very  good  leave,  and  if  you  do  not  drink  it  I  will  go  away 
and  never  come  back  no  more,”  and  Mr.  Amerdine  laughed 
at  his  little  joke. 

“  I  feel  rather  queer,”  admitted  Eve.  “  You’ll  find 
some  in  the  cupboard.” 

Mr.  Amerdine  opened  a  bottle,  and  Eve,  parched  with 
thirst,  drank  a  glassful. 

“  Now  go  and  lie  down  till  dinner  time.  Den  have 
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some  soup  and  drink  der  rest  of  der  wine,”  said  Mr. 
Amerdine.  “  By  den  or  a  little  later  I  hope  we  shall  have 
an  answer  from  Accra.” 

“  I  will  go  and  he  down,”  said  Eve,  “  I  do  feel  bad. 
My  head  is  splitting.” 

Mr.  Amerdine  eyed  her  closely.  “  Ah  !  der  feeling 
will  pass  off.  It  will  pass  off.  I  will  come  back  later.  I 
will  instruct  Mr.  Duncan  to  bring  der  telegram  to  me.  I 
take  much  upon  myself,”  he  concluded,  “  but  dere  is  no 
one  else,  and  as  a  European  and  a  man  dey  have  known 
a  long  time,  der  clerks  will  act  on  my  advice.” 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


EVE  LEAVES  THE  FORT 

When  he  reached  his  house  he  found  that  a  canoe  had 
arrived  bringing  a  good  consignment  of  oil  and  rubber. 
This  was  the  first  that  he  had  received  since  the  lagoon  had 
been  opened,  and  he  was  considerably  cheered.  He  had 
feared  that  he  was  to  be  boycotted  for  ever. 

The  weighing  and  testing,  the  handing  over  of  goods  in 
payment  took  some  time  ;  the  more  so  as  the  fashion  in 
the  village  whence  the  produce  had  come  had  changed, 
and  instead  of  cloths  and  handkerchiefs  of  a  medium  blue 
being  asked  for,  the  men  wanted  them  of  a  blue  so  dark  as 
to  be  almost  black. 

When  the  trade  was  concluded,  he  was  astonished  to 
find  it  was  quite  dark,  and  high  time  for  him  to  return 
to  the  Fort.  It  did  occur  to  him  that  it  was  fortunate 
business  was  so  slack,  for,  had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would 
have  been  unable  to  attend  to  Eve’s  affairs  and  his  own 
as  well.  Indeed,  by  his  absence  in  the  Fort  that  afternoon 
he  had  run  great  risk  of  losing  his  consignment ;  it  was 
quite  on  the  cards  that  the  vendors,  finding  he  was  not  in 
his  store,  might  have  gone  elsewhere. 

However,  he  did  not  give  this  a  thought.  Mrs.  Ward 
was  in  great  trouble.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
a  white  woman,  he  looked  upon  her  as  a  daughter,  and 
vowed  he  would  stand  by  her  at  any  cost  till  matters 
improved. 
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Knowing  the  ways  of  native  clerks,  and  their  dilatori¬ 
ness  when  the  eye  of  authority  was  removed,  he  was  not 
surprised  on  arriving  at  the  post  office  to  find  it  shut  up, 
though  it  wanted  some  minutes  of  the  proper  time.  He 
sought  out  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Duncan,  and  discovered  that 
gentleman  eating  his  evening  meal  out  of  a  big  black  pot, 
calm  and  complacent,  undisturbed  by  the  troubles  of  his 
superiors. 

Learning  that  no  telegram  had  been  received,  Mr. 
Amerdine  hurried  on  to  the  Fort  where  he  was  roughly 
stopped  by  the  Hausa  sentry  outside  Eve’s  rooms.  Then 
the  soldier,  recognizing  him,  let  him  pass. 

As  he  had  anticipated,  the  quarters  were  in  darkness. 
He  knocked  gently,  and  Adjuah  appeared.  “  My  missis 
sick  with  fever,”  she  said  ;  “  she  lie  on  her  bed,  and  I  fan 
her.” 

The  trader  was  not  surprised  at  this  fresh  misfortune. 
He  had  expected  it.  Eve’s  immunity  from  malaria  had 
been  seemingly  complete  ;  but  it  was  her  good  heart  and 
spirits  as  much  as  her  sound  body  which  had  saved  her. 
Under  this  worry  and  trouble,  he  had  felt  sure  she 
would  succumb. 

“  And  how  was  it,  young  Adjuah,”  he  demanded,  “  dat 
you  did  not  send  for  me  ?  ” 

“  I  go  to  send,”  said  Adjuah,  “  s’pose  you  not  come.  I 
come  for  you.” 

“And  how  did  der  fever  begin?”  he  asked;  “did 
your  misses  shake  and  go  cold,  or  did  she  got  hot  at 
first  ?  ” 

He  looked  hard  at  Adjuah,  for  on  her  answer  much 
depended. 

“  Fust  of  all,  sail,  she  go  so,”  and  Adjuah  shivered 
violently.  “  Then  I  make  her  lie  on  the  bed,  and  I  tell 
Mrs.  Johnson  to  put  blanket  on  her.  I  give  her  hot  drink. 
Now,  sah,  she  be  hot.” 
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This  brought  much  relief  to  Mr.  Amerdine.  Evidently 
it  was  ordinary  malaria,  with  which  he  was  as  competent 
to  deal  as  a  medical  man. 

“  And  does  she  now  sleep  ?  No  ?  Well,  go  and  tell 
her  dat  Doctor  Amerdine  would  like  much  to  see  her.” 

But  Eve,  lying  in  the  inner  room,  heard  his  little  joke, 
and  called  to  him.  Adjuah  lit  the  lamp,  and  showed  the 
way. 

“  Have  you  got  the  telegram  ?  ”  Eve  gasped  when  she 
saw  him.  She  was  lying  on  the  bed  covered  with  blankets, 
her  skin  was  burning,  and  her  pulses  racing.  She  could 
hardly  control  herself  sufficiently  to  lie  still  and  refrain 
from  throwing  off  the  blankets  which  were  inducing  the 
desired  perspiration. 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  “  no  telegram  has  yet 
arrived.  It  cannot  now  come  till  to-morrow.” 

“  Oh,  dear  !  ”  said  Eve,  miserably.  “  I  feel  so  bad.  I 
think  I’m  burning  up.  My  heart  is  beating  so  that  I  can 
hardly  breathe,  and  just  now  I  was  shivering  and  shaking  ! 
What  is  the  matter  with  me  ?  ” 

“  Let  me  feel  your  pulse,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine, 
soothingly.  “  Ah  !  yes.  You  have  der  fever,  dat  is  all. 
You  must  just  lie  quiet.  Your  skin  is  dry,  and  your 
temperature  is  up.  I  will  give  you  some  antipyrine, 
and  der  fever  will  go  and  perspiration  will  come. 
Den  you  will  have  der  quinine.  You  will  soon  feel 
better,  and  very  likely  der  fever  will  not  come  back. 
It  is  a  sickness  dat  soon  goes,  and  soon  comes.  It  is 
just  plain,  ordinary  fever.  You  must  try  not  to  worry. 
To-morrow  der  telegram  will  be  here.  It  must  come. 
Der  place  cannot  be  left  as  it  is.” 

“  I’ll  try  to  do  as  you  say.  Must  I  have  anything 
else  ?  ” 

“  Me  and  Mrs.  Johnson  give  my  missis  a  hot  lime 
drink,”  said  Adjuah. 
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“  That  was  right,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  “  and  now  the 
antipyrine  is  right.” 

He  placed  ten  grains  of  the  shiny  white  powder  in  a 
tumbler,  and  made  Eve  swallow  it.  Then  he  drew  a  chair 
to  the  bed  and  sat  down,  and  watched  the  uneasy  breath¬ 
ing  and  tossing.  Adjuah  gently  plied  her  palm-leaf  fan, 
and  put  the  tepid  sauerbrunnen  to  her  mistress’s  baked 
lips,  and  wetted  her  forehead  with  Florida  water. 

“  Ice  would  be  useful  now,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine  to  him¬ 
self.  “  It  is  a  pity  we  do  not  have  it  on  der  Coast.  Fan 
gently  and  smooth,  Adjuah,”  he  added  aloud,  “  make  der 
breeze  to  go  der  same  way  all  der  while.  Dat  is  better. 
Softly,  softly.” 

Gradually  the  powerful  drug  did  its  work.  The 
struggle  for  breath  grew  less  severe,  the  skin  became  moist, 
then  wet.  Presently  the  fever  departed,  for  the  time  at 
least. 

“  I  feel  better,”  said  Eve,  in  a  low  voice,  “  but  I’m  so 
tired.  You  are  very  good  to  me,  Mr.  Amerdine.  You’ve 
been  here  a  long  time,  and  have  had  no  dinner.” 

“It  is  but  half-past  nine,”  said  the  trader.  “  Now, 
Mrs.  Ward,  you  will  sleep.  You  must  take  ten  grains  of 
quinine,  and  in  der  morning  when  you  awake,  ten  more. 
Den  wait  half  an  hour  and  have  some  hot  tea.  I  will  come 
and  see  you.  You  will  not  want  anyt’ing  before.  You  are 
sleepy  now  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  am,”  said  Eve,  drowsily.  She  swallowed  the 
tabloids  he  handed  her,  and  sank  back  and  closed  her  eyes. 

“  I  will  go  den,  and  Adjuah  will  sleep  by  your  side. 
Adjuah,  if  your  missis  wakes  and  wants  anyt’ing,  go  to  der 
soldier  outside,  and  he  will  fetch  Mrs.  Johnson.  Den  Mrs. 
J ohnson  will  sit  with  your  missis,  for  you  are  too  small  to 
watch  all  night,  you  would  not  keep  awake.  But  I  t’ink 
all  will  be  well,  and  your  missis  will  not  wake.  It  is 
good  der  crying  man  has  gone.” 
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He  looked  at  Eve.  She  was  sound  asleep.  Then  he 
slipped  quietly  away,  leaving  Adjuah  gently  fanning  her. 
He  bade  the  sentry  good-night,  and  went  down  the  stairs 
to  the  gaoler’s  quarters.  The  Fort  was  wrapped  in  silence, 
but  Mrs.  Johnson  opened  the  door  in  answer  to  his  knock. 

“  Yes,  sah,”  she  said  when  he  had  explained  what  he 
wanted.  “  If  the  sentry  come  and  call  me,  I  go  one  time 
upstairs.  I  not  wait.  Good-night,  Mr.  Am’deen,  sah.  It 
be  all  right.  I  keep  my  promise,  I  look  after  Missis  Ward, 
sah.” 

“  Mind  dat  you  do,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine. 

He  walked  through  the  quiet  night,  thinking  hard.  If 
no  news  came  from  Ward  within  twenty-four  hours,  he 
must  wire  to  Accra  for  a  doctor  to  be  sent ;  it  would  not  do 
for  Eve  to  lie  thinking  about  her  missing  husband,  and 
perhaps  becoming  seriously  ill.  But  all  depended  on  the 
wire.  It  must  surely  bring  the  order  to  the  Hausas  to  hunt 
up  Ward. 

Moved  by  a  sudden  impulse  he  turned  and  made  his 
way  to  the  lines.  He  found  that  the  old  sergeant-major 
had  been  as  good  as  his  promise.  Ten  men  in  charge  of  a 
corporal  were  sitting  in  a  line  ready  to  start.  This  little 
preparation  greatly  pleased  him ;  there  would  be  none  of 
the  tedious  delay  usual  in  West  African  affairs.  None  in 
this  quarter,  at  any  rate. 

Then  he  thought  he  might  still  further  assure  himself. 
He  crossed  the  rough  ground  to  the  lagoon  edge,  and 
followed  it  to  the  little  beach  where  his  own  house  stood. 
Three  canoes  were  drawn  up  ready  to  go,  the  paddlers  lying 
within  them,  fast  asleep.  The  sergeant-major  had  been 
thorough.  As  he  looked  at  the  sleeping  men  Mr.  Amerdine 
reckoned  up  the  hours — four  to  cross  the  w'ater,  one  to 
catch  the  guide,  five  more  to  the  village,  one  to  get  Ward 
out.  Then  the  return  journey.  Twenty  hours  in  all, 
perhaps  less. 
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As  he  was  turning  away  to  his  house  a  man  dressed  in  a 
native  cloth  came  up,  and  he  recognized  Mr.  Duncan  whom 
he  had  left  a  few  hours  previously  in  the  enjoyment  of 
domestic  life.  He  had  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

“  The  telegram,”  he  said,  “  I  think  it  wise  to  bring  it.” 

“  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Amerdine. 
“  I  went  to  der  office,  but  it  was  shut.” 

“  The  post  office  clerk  had  orders  from  Accra  to  return 
to  the  office  at  nine,  and  open  the  wire.  Then  he  brought 
this  to  me.  Mrs.  Ward  is  spoken  of.  I  bring  it  to  you  so 
that  you  may  tell  her.” 

Mr.  Amerdine  took  him  into  his  room,  and  lit  the  lamp. 
Then  he  read  the  message. 

“  To  the  Customs  Clerk, 

“  Kitta.  “  Urgent. 

“  A  District  Commissioner  will  come  and  take 
over  Kitta  District  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ward. 
Mrs.  Ward  should  proceed  to  Accra. 

“  (Signed)  Colonial  Secretary.” 

That  was  all.  There  was  no  word  of  sympathy  or 
advice,  none  as  to  the  dispatch  of  the  Hausas,  no  offer  of 
assistance  in  any  way.  Mr.  Amerdine  thought  of  Eve’s 
feelings  at  what  she  would  consider  the  desertion  of  her 
husband,  and  at  the  prospect  of  going  alone  and  sick  to 
Accra,  where  she  knew  nobody.  He  swore  heartily,  and 
beat  the  table  with  his  fists. 

In  his  indignation  he  forgot  several  things.  That  the 
authorities  did  not  know  that  Eve  was  ill,  that  the  Colonial 
Secretary  was  exceedingly  busy  and  could  not  be  expected 
to  take  any  very  special  interest  in  a  lady  he  had  never 
seen,  that  official  secrets  could  not  be  talked  over  in 
a  telegram.  He  thought  of  nothing  but  the  present 
predicament. 
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At  first  he  decided  to  wire  to  headquarters  again. 
He  was  not  an  official,  but  he  was  sure  he  had  only  to 
make  the  situation  plain,  for  every  help  to  be  given.  The 
new  Commissioner,  he  knew,  would  take  the  roughest  hut 
rather  than  allow  Eve  to  be  turned  out.  Then  he  con¬ 
sidered  whether  he  could  bring  her  to  his  own  house  ;  poor 
as  the  accommodation  was  it  was  not  worse  than  the  Eort. 
But  he  quickly  realized  that  it  would  be  far  the  best  plan 
for  her  to  go  to  Accra,  where  she  would  soon  make  friends. 
The  more  he  thought  the  matter  over,  the  more  he  became 
certain  that  this  conclusion  was  correct. 

But  no  more  could  be  done  that  night.  Eve  was,  he 
hoped,  sleeping,  and  he  himself  was  tired  out.  He  sent  the 
clerk  away,  and  went  to  bed,  and  was  asleep  before  he  had 
time  to  settle  the  mosquito  net. 

Exhausted  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  day  before, 
Eve  had  slept  the  night  through,  and  Mr.  Amerdine  found 
her  free  from  fever.  She  had  taken  the  quinine  he  had 
ordered,  and  was  impatient  to  hear  his  news. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  grief,  disappointment, 
or  anger  prevailed  when  she  heard  the  contents  of  the  wire. 
It  was  only  by  warning  her  that  she  would  certainly  bring 
back  the  fever  if  she  so  excited  herself,  that  he  managed  to 
quiet  her  at  all.  After  a  few  passionate  tears  she  regained 
her  control. 

“  If  no  one  else  will  go  after  Hugh,  I  will,”  she  declared 
wildly.  “  That  he  should  be  deserted  like  this - ” 

But  Mr.  Amerdine  stopped  her.  “  Mrs.  Ward,”  he 
said,  “  all  along  I  tell  you  dat  dere  is  no  fear  for  your 
husband’s  life.  Dis  proves  it.  The  Governor  knows  he 
will  not  be  hurt.  There  must  be  some  reason  why  dey  will 
not  send  der  Hausas  from  here.  Dis  is  what  we  must  now 
face.  Der  new  Commissioner  will  soon  be  here.  I  would 
take  you  to  my  house,  only  it  is  not  fit.  It  may  be  some 
time  before  your  husband  gets  back,  and  den  he  will 
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probably  go  to  headquarters.  You  can  wait  for  him  at 
Accra  as  well  as  you  can  do  here.  It  is  better  dat  you 
should  go  dere.” 

Eve  began  an  indignant  protest,  but  again  he  stopped 
her. 

“  Please,  Mrs.  Ward,”  he  said,  “  believe  me.  No 
good  can  you  do  here.  Far  better  will  it  be  for  you  to 
journey  to  Accra,  where  you  will  find  white  ladies  and 
comforts.” 

Eve  was  silent  for  some  time.  “  How  can  I  go  ?  ”  she 
said  at  last.  “  I  know  no  one  there.  And  then  this  fever  ? 
Can  I  travel  ?  ” 

Mr.  Amerdine  was  pleased,  he  saw  she  was  yielding. 
‘‘As  to  der  fever,  if  it  comes  back  to-day,  you  cannot  go. 
But  I  do  not  t’ink  it  will.  You  shall  have  some  more 
quinine,  and  to-morrow  you  can  start.  Dere  is  der  ham¬ 
mock,  and  der  telegram  gives  you  authority  to  use  it. 
You  must  take  any  little  t’ings  you  want,  and  der  big  t’ings 
must  follow  by  der  first  ship.  I  myself  will  see  to  dat.  As 
for  friends,  you  will  find  many  at  Accra.” 

He  watched  Eve  anxiously.  She  was  looking  out  of  the 
window,  and  did  not  speak. 

“  I  will  go  away  now,”  he  said,  “  and  in  one  half-hour  I 
will  come  back,  and  you  can  tell  me  what  you  decide.” 

But  before  he  had  left  the  Fort  he  was  called  back. 
“  You  need  not  trouble,  Mr.  Amerdine,”  Eve  said.  “  I 
have  made  up  my  mind.  I  will  go.” 

“  Bravo  !  dat  is  right,”  he  said,  careful  not  to  betray 
his  relief.  “  Very  good.  Now  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  lie 
still  here,  and  not  get  any  more  fever.  Cudjoe,  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  and  Adjuah  can  do  der  packing.  I  will  come  up 
now  and  again  and  see  dat  dey  do  it  right.  All  arrange¬ 
ments  I  will  see  to  ;  ”  and  he  hastily  departed,  fearing  that 
Eve  might  change  her  mind. 

It  was  early  as  yet,  but  there  was  plenty  to  be  done. 
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There  were  the  hammocks  to  be  got  ready,  and  the  carriers, 
who  would  take  such  things  as  could  be  carried  on  their 
heads.  And  during  the  afternoon  another  laden  canoe 
arrived  for  him,  making  two,  in  two  days.  Messengers 
continually  came  from  the  Fort  asking  advice  on  a  dozen 
matters,  but  good  little  Mr.  Amerdine  did  not  grudge  the 
trouble  in  the  least,  his  kind  heart  made  light  of  it ;  still,  he 
could  not  help  reflecting  that  if  the  revival  of  business 
continued,  as  he  fervently  hoped  it  might,  he  would  be 
thankful  when  he  could  give  it  his  undivided  attention. 

It  was  five  o’clock  before  he  was  able  to  return  to  the 
Fort.  On  his  way  there  he  looked  in  at  the  post  office,  and 
found  Mr.  Duncan.  As  the  recipient  of  telegrams  from 
headquarters,  that  gentleman  was  inclined  to  give  himself 
airs. 

“  Yes,  two  telegrams  have  come,”  he  said  in  answer  to 
the  trader’s  question,  “  and  I  see,  sah,  our  old  D.C.  is  to  be 
with  us  again.  Mr.  Adams  is  to  return,”  and  he  casually 
waved  a  message. 

“  Commissioner  Adams  coming  back  ?  ”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Amerdine.  “  Dat  is  good.  Will  you  let  me  see  it, 
please  ?  ”  And  he  held  out  his  hand. 

“  I  think,  sah,  that  you  not  being  official,  it  would  be 
premature,”  said  Mr.  Duncan.  What  he  meant  by 
“  premature  ”  no  one  knew,  least  of  all  Mr.  Duncan  him¬ 
self  ;  but  he  liked  to  show  his  authority,  and  he  liked  to  use 
long  words. 

“  Indeed !  ”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  “  Mrs.  Ward  is  going 
at  once  to  Accra.  I  shall  ask  her  to  report  to  der  Governor 
dat,  in  spite  of  my  helping  and  doing  all  dat  was  proper  for 
her,  you  object  to  show  me  der  telegram.” 

“  Oh  no,  sah.  I  would  not  wish  that,”  said  Mr. 
Duncan  who  was  really  a  very  good  native,  and  only 
wanted  to  show  his  power.  “  Oh  no,”  and  he  handed  it 
over. 
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“  Commissioner  Adams  proceeding  to  Accra,”  it  ran. 

“  Another  has  just  come  for  Mrs.  Ward,”  said  the  clerk  ; 
“  will  you  take  it  ?  ” 

Mr.  Amerdine  nodded,  and  went  on  his  way  to  the  Fort. 
In  the  courtyard  he  found  everything  in  readiness  for  the 
start.  The  50  lb.  loads  lay  in  neat  bundles.  The  sitting- 
room  looked  as  bare  and  unkempt  as  it  had  done  on  the 
day  that  Eve  had  entered  it  more  than  six  months  before. 
The  black-and-white  box-like  apartment,  ugly  and  shabby, 
with  the  devils  fighting  on  the  walls,  lay  ready  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  a  new  occupant.  Even  old  Cudjoe,  who  had 
wept  at  intervals  ever  since  he  had  arrived  back  at  Kitta 
without  his  master,  had  his  pots  and  pans  cleaned  and 
packed  and  was  ready  for  the  start. 

Eve  wide  awake,  lay  staring  at  the  ceiling.  Except  for 
the  unusual  pallor  of  her  face,  she  looked  not  much  the 
worse  for  her  fever. 

“  Dat  is  capital !  ”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  “  do  not  get  up. 
See,  here  is  a  telegram  for  you.” 

“  For  me?”  she  exclaimed,  taking  the  envelope,  and 
tearing  it  open. 

“  Expect  you  to  come  to  me.  Everything  ready  for 
you.  Mary  Williams,”  ran  the  message. 

“  Who’s  Mary  Williams  ?  ”  asked  Eve. 

“  Mrs.  Williams  is  der  Treasurer’s  wife.  She  is  a  very 
nice  lady,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  beaming.  “  Dis  is  good.  I 
told  you  dat  you  would  find  friends.  One  difficulty  is  gone. 
All  is  well.” 

“  All  except  leaving  Hugh  behind,”  said  Eve,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears. 

“  Now,  now,  Mrs.  Ward,  I  have  told  you  dat  is  only  for 
a  very  very  little  while,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  soothingly. 
“  He  will  soon  be  with  you  once  more.” 

Eve  did  not  answer.  She  was  struggling  to  keep  back 
her  tears. 
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“  Of  course,”  she  said  at  last,  “  as  Mr.  Adams  is  coming 
here,  I  should  have  to  leave  these  quarters.  There  is 
no  choice.  But  Mr.  Amerdine,  dear,  dear  Mr.  Amerdine, 
don’t  you  think  I  might  stay  with  you,  just  till  something 
is  heard  of  Hugh  ?  Oh,  do  let  me  !  I  can’t  bear  to  leave 
him  !  I  don’t  know  any  one  at  Accra,  and  I’m  frightened 
of  going  all  that  way  by  myself.  Suppose  I  get  fever  on 
the  road,  all  alone !  I  felt  awful  last  night.  Perhaps  I 
shall  die,  and  never  see  Hugh  again,”  and  at  that  she  began 
to  cry  in  earnest. 

A  great  pity  came  upon  Mr.  Amerdine.  He  made  a 
resolution  that  entitled  him  to  a  place  amongst  those  who 
deserve  well  of  their  fellow-men. 

“  Why,  Mrs.  Ward,”  he  exclaimed  in  assumed  surprise, 
“  you  do  not  surely  suppose  I  would  permit  you  to  travel 
all  der  way  to  Accra  by  yourself  ?  No,  indeed,  I  should 
t’ink  not !  I,  of  course,  take  you.” 

Eve  stopped  her  crying,  and  looked  at  him.  “  But 
you  can't,  of  course  you  can’t,”  she  said,  “  I  should  not 
think  of  allowing  such  a  thing.  What  would  happen  to 
your  store  ?  ” 

“  It  will  be  all  right,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  with  an 
assurance  he  was  far  from  feeling.  “  And  I  have  some 
business  I  wish  to  transact  in  Accra,  and  dis  will  be  just  der 
opportunity.  Two  birds  will  den  be  destroyed  with  one 
stone  !  ” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Amerdine,  how  can  you  pretend  all  this,” 
cried  Eve,  smiling  at  the  little  trader  affectionately,  “  as  if 
I  should  believe  a  word  of  it !  It  is  just  like  you  to  say  you 
have  business  at  Accra.  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is  ! 
But  anyway,  it  will  have  to  wait,  for  I  certainly  shall  not 
allow  you  to  come  all  that  way  with  me.  You  have  done 
far  too  much  already.” 

But  Mr.  Amerdine  had  seen  the  look  of  relief  that  had 
come  into  her  face,  and  he  stuck  to  his  point.  “  But  I 
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am  coming,  Mrs.  Ward,”  be  said,  “  so  now  say  no  more. 
My  clerk  he  can  look  after  der  store  for  a  few  days.  And 
I  will  speak  to  der  police  sergeant,  and  I  will  present  a  gift 
to  Mensah  and  Tamaklo,  and  ask  dem  too  to  keep  an  eye 
on  der  alert  for  me.  It  is  all  settled.” 

“  I  know  you  oughtn’t  to  come,”  said  Eve,  torn  between 
her  desire  to  have  his  company,  and  her  intuitive  feeling 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  Kitta.  “  Really,  you  must 
not.  Of  course,  I  should  simply  love  to  have  you,  but - ” 

“  Dere  is  a  big  moon  to-night,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine, 
cutting  her  short,  “  and  we  will  start  about  ten  o’clock.  It 
is  cool  den.  We  will  arrive  at  der  Volta  and  cross,  rest  at 
Addah,  and  go  on  again  at  night.  Den  two  more  long 
marches,  and  we  shall  see  Accra.” 

Eve  seized  his  hand ;  but,  without  waiting  for  any 
further  remonstrances,  the  warm-hearted  little  man 
smiled  and  nodded,  and  went  cheerfully  away. 

He  stopped  at  the  gaoler’s  quarters,  and  spoke  to  Mrs. 
Johnson.  “  I  am  going  with  Mrs.  Ward  to  Accra,”  he 
said.  “  About  her  I  am  not  easy,  der  fever  may  return, 
and  she  is  very  excitable.”  He  took  off  his  glasses  and 
polished  them.  “  Yes,  I  go  too,”  he  repeated. 

“  And  I  go,”  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  “  it  be  proper  for  a 
lady  to  go  with  her.  Dat  Adjuah  be  only  a  babby.  She 
t’ink  about  nothing  but  clothes  she  say  her  missis  give  her. 
What  time  we  go,  Mr.  Am’deen,  sah  ?  I  see  loads  be 
ready.  To-night,  ten  o’clock  time  ?  very  well,  sah. 
That  fat  man  my  husband  he  can  look  after  the  Fort.” 

Amidst  a  great  deal  of  jabbering  the  party  assembled 
under  the  moon.  A  dozen  carriers  picked  up  their  loads 
and  streamed  away,  to  march  as  always  in  Indian  file  along 
the  glistening  beaches. 

Wrapped  in  a  blanket,  Eve  was  carried  down  and  put 
in  her  hammock.  She  shook  hands  with  the  gaoler  and 
clerks,  and  old  Cudjoe  adjusted  the  pillows.  All  was  ready. 
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“  What  are  we  waiting  for  ?  ”  she  asked,  anxious  to 
depart  and  get  it  over. 

“  Der  little  Adjuah,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  “  call  her, 
Mrs.  Johnson.” 

At  that  moment  a  small  figure  appeared  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs.  “  Mon  Dieu  !  ”  gasped  Mr.  Amerdine,  “  what 
has  she  upon  her  ?  ” 

Eve  leant  over  the  hammock  side,  and  stared.  Here 
was  Adjuah  in  full  dress.  The  hat  with  the  feather,  the 
pink  blouse  on  her  skinny  little  body,  and  a  necklace  of 
native  shells.  As  Mrs.  Johnson  afterwards  expressed  it, 
Adjuah’s  top  half  was  “  like  the  sun.”  But  the  lower  half 
was  not  so  brilliant.  A  short  native  cloth  was  hitched  up 
to  show  the  white  stockings,  which  sagged  on  her  thin  legs. 
Her  hands  were  clasped  behind  her  back. 

To  the  white  people  the  sight  was  painful,  as  well  as 
ludicrous,  and  made  more  so  by  the  effect  it  had  upon  the 
natives.  To  them  Adjuah  was  no  figure  of  absurdity. 
She  was  wearing  fashionable  European  clothes,  and  there¬ 
fore  entitled  to  respect.  They  too  gasped,  but  it  was  with 
admiration,  and  when  Adjuah,  half-way  down  the  stairs, 
brought  forward  her  arms,  and  showed  long  kid  gloves,  into 
which  the  sleeves  of  her  blouse  were  stuffed,  there  was  no 
more  spirit  left,  in  Mrs.  Johnson  at  least.  That  lady 
placed  a  bundle  upon  her  head,  and  hurried  off  in  the  wake 
of  the  carriers. 

“  And  what  do  you  mean  by  dis  ?  ”  demanded  Mr. 
Amerdine.  “  Do  you  propose  to  walk  to  Accra  in  such 
t’ings  ?  ” 

“  Go  and  take  them  off  at  once,”  said  Eve,  angrily. 

“  I  take  ’em  off,”  said  Adjuah  pertly,  pleased  with  the 
effect  she  had  produced.  “  I  not  walk  in  ’em.  I  make 
holes  in  ’em,  and  the  hat  makes  my  head  ache.  But  I 
show  Mrs.  Johnson  I  got  ’em.  Now  I  take  ’em  off  again.” 
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The  hammocks  swung  out  of  the  great  gate,  and  turning 
sharply  into  the  main  street,  passed  along  it  almost 
noiselessly.  Eve  lay  quiet,  her  eyes  closed.  Mr.  Amer- 
dine  marched  by  her  side,  but  did  not  speak,  for  he  knew 
what  she  must  be  feeling.  The  town  was  quiet,  except 
that  from  a  couple  of  houses  came  the  sound  of  forbidden 
drumming ;  but  that  was  nothing,  there  was  no  Com¬ 
missioner  now  to  give  permits.  For  the  rest,  there  was 
no  disquiet  or  disturbance,  and  there  was  no  one  about ; 
the  chiefs  had  not  come  to  say  good-bye  to  the  white 
woman  who  was  departing  from  their  midst. 

Having  cleared  the  town,  the  hammock-men  turned 
off  abruptly  to  the  left,  and  found  the  sea  beach  that 
was  the  road  to  Accra  so  many  miles  away.  Eve  roused 
herself.  Sad  as  the  departure  was,  the  cool  night  air, 
the  coming  change  of  scene,  the  prospect  of  association 
with  white  people  aroused  her  interest  and  diverted  her 
thoughts  even  in  spite  of  her  unhappiness.  She  lifted 
her  head  and  looked  out  from  beneath  the  canopy. 

It  was  bright  moonlight.  The  great  desolate  coast 
stretched  right  away,  a  long,  low  line  of  barren  sandhills  ; 
a  lonely,  unfrequented  country. 

The  night  was  ideal  for  the  journey.  The  freshness 
of  the  sea  overcame  the  staleness  of  the  land,  and  for  the 
first  few  hours  the  route  was  ideal  also.  Hammock-men 
always  take  the  beach,  save  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
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way  drive  them  inland.  But  high  water,  or  low  water 
makes  a  vast  difference  to  them  ;  the  one  gives  loose, 
clogging  sand  often  more  than  ankle  deep,  the  other  a 
cool,  firm  surface  refreshing  to  the  feet. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  mile  the  men  had  settled  down, 
and  slipped  along  in  earnest,  anxious  to  cover  as  much 
ground  as  possible  before  the  advancing  tide  should  drive 
them  up  on  to  the  loose  sand.  They  marched  rapidly 
yet  with  caution,  not  keeping  step  lest  the  hammock 
should  swing,  and  avoiding  all  jolting  though  such  care 
meant  an  extra  strain  on  their  aching  neck  and  shoulders  ; 
solicitous  only  that  the  white  woman  they  were  bearing, 
should  suffer  no  inconvenience.  Yet  these  were  the  men 
who,  without  a  thought,  had  run  so  fast  only  a  few  hours 
before  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fetish  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lagoon,  abandoning  their  master  to  his 
fate. 

After  an  hour,  Mr.  Amerdine  climbed  into  his  own 
hammock.  Though  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  brood 
upon  it,  the  idea  of  leaving  his  store  unprotected  with 
the  Commissioner  away  from  the  town,  made  him  more 
than  uneasy.  Eve,  soothed  by  the  peace  of  the  night 
and  worn  out  from  the  fever,  fell  sound  asleep.  When 
she  awoke  the  dawn  was  coming  up  over  the  sea.  She 
felt  chilly  and  pulled  the  blanket  up  over  her.  The  men 
were  marching  more  slowly,  for  they  were  tired,  and  the 
water  had  risen  and  the  going  was  very  bad.  Before 
long  they  stopped,  and  lowered  the  cross-pieces  from  their 
heads  to  their  shoulders.  And  then  old  Cudjoe  came  up. 

“  Missy,”  he  said,  “  we  wait  here.  The  men  rest  while 
I  make  tea.” 

“  Where’s  Adjuah  ?  ”  asked  Eve. 

“  She  come,  missy.  She  be  a  little  way  behind.  She 
walk  with  Missis  Johnson.  Here  they  be.” 

With  the  assistance  of  the  gaoler’s  wife,  Eve  clambered 
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out  of  the  hammock.  The  light  was  strong  enough  to 
see  by.  Sand  and  salt  water  composed  the  prospect. 
The  morning  breeze  was  awakening,  and  in  the  early 
dawn  the  water  had  assumed  an  ugly  lavender  tint.  The 
carriers  with  their  loads  were  squatted  on  the  sides  of  a 
small  sand-dune  ;  a  little  way  off  Mr.  Amerdine’s  hammock 
advanced  along  the  sea  edge.  In  spite  of  the  increasing 
heat,  Eve  shivered.  Adjuah  brought  a  thin  raincoat 
and  put  it  round  her.  Old  Cudjoe  collected  the  coarse 
bent  and  debris,  produced  a  bottle  and  black  pot,  and 
began  to  boil  water.  By  the  time  the  tea  was  ready, 
Mr.  Amerdine  arrived. 

“  And  how  are  you  ?  ”  he  said  anxiously.  “  How  do 
you  feel,  Mrs.  Ward  ?  Not  worse  for  der  long  night 
march  ?  ” 

“No,  I  think  not/’  Eve  answered ;  “  but  I  feel 
giddy,  and  cold,  and  shivery.  I  look  all  right,  don’t  I  ?  ” 

“  Quite,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine  concealing  his  real 
thoughts.  “  You  look  tired,  and  chilly  from  der  morning. 
But  der  tea  will  help  dat.  Be  quick,  Cudjoe.” 

“  Tea  ready,”  announced  Cudjoe. 

The  hot,  strong  tea  sent  the  blood  through  Eve’s 
veins  again,  and  Mr.  Amerdine  felt  easier. 

“  What  a  queer  looking  country  it  is,”  said  Eve,  gazing 
round  her. 

They  were  half-way  along  a  large,  semicircular  bay 
many  miles  in  extent.  At  their  backs  lay  the  rolling, 
desolate  sandhills,  and  neither  on  ocean,  beach,  or  dunes, 
was  there  any  sign  of  life,  not  even  the  flicker  of  a  gull’s 
wing ;  nothing  but  sand,  water,  and  space.  And  the 
solitude  was  appalling. 

“  Not  many  people  come  dis  way,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine, 
stirring  the  contents  of  his  cup  with  a  bit  of  stick.  “  Most 
go  by  steamer.  Dey  who  walk  go  more  inland.  But  dis 
is  der  best  way  for  hammock.” 
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“  What  is  the  rest  of  our  road  like  ?  ” 

“  Like  dis,  till  we  come  to  der  river.  Den  we  leave 
der  beach,  for  at  its  mouth  der  Yolta  is  many  miles  wide. 
We  go  far  inland,  den  we  cross  and  find  Addah.  Der 
Commissioner  dere  knows  we  are  coming  for  I  have  sent 
on  a  runner.  You  will  sleep  to-night  dere,  and  to-morrow 
you  will  continue  your  way.” 

“  How  long  do  we  wait  here  ?  ”  Eve  asked  idly. 

Mr.  Amerdine  looked  at  his  watch.  “  Well,  it  is  past 
six  now,  so  der  tide  must  be  falling  again.  Hard  sand 
will  soon  appear.  In  one  hour  we  will  go  on.  Der  men 
require  a  rest.  Look  !  Do  you  see  along  der  beach  a 
little  black  lump  ?  ” 

Eve  nodded.  “  Dat  is  a  little  group  of  huts.  A 
tiny  kroom  is  dere,  and  water  also.  It  is  our  breakfast 
place.  It  is  der  only  village  we  shall  see  till  we  go 
inland.” 

It  was  nearly  eight  before  the  men,  rested  and  re¬ 
freshed,  and  with  the  hard  sand  beneath  their  feet,  took 
the  road.  But  while  they  strode  away  hour  after  hour, 
uncomplaining  in  spite  of  the  pitiless  smiting  of  the  blazing 
sun,  Eve  began  to  feel  the  discomforts  of  the  journey. 
The  novelty  had  worn  off,  the  weariness  of  the  miles 
oppressed  her.  The  bearers  were  unable  to  continue  the 
ease  and  steadiness  they  had  at  first  displayed,  and  she  lay 
enduring  the  swinging  and  jolting  till  she  felt  physically 
sick.  Yet  there  was  no  help  for  it,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  for  she  could  not  walk  in  that  fierce  sun. 

At  mid-day  they  reached  the  solitary  little  kroom. 
It  was  a  queer  place  of  some  two  dozen  cocoanut  palms, 
and  half  a  dozen  houses,  with  nothing  remarkable  about 
it,  except  the  odour  that  arose  from  all  around.  From 
some  peculiarity  in  the  depth  of  the  water,  caused  perhaps 
by  a  great  fissure  in  the  sand,  the  sea  at  this  spot  was  the 
haunt  of  sharks  innumerable.  The  kroom  existed  but  for 
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their  capture  ;  the  ground  was  strewn  with  great  primitive 
hooks  and  lines,  sharks’  bodies  split  open  and  drying 
accounted  for  the  awful  smell.  Load  upon  load  of  dried 
fish  packed  in  palm  leaves  ready  for  transport  into  the 
interior,  told  that  the  industry  was  a  profitable  one. 
Poisonous  though  the  little  place  was  there  was  no  other 
available,  and  fortunately  it  possessed  a  windward  as  well 
as  a  leeward  side.  The  men  spat  in  great  disgust,  and 
ran  the  hammock  through  the  one  street.  Eve  and  Mr. 
Amerdine  covered  their  faces  till  the  further  and  fresher 
side  was  attained. 

“  Breakfast.  And  the  men  rest  for  free  hours,”  said 
Adjuah,  as  she  helped  her  mistress  out. 

But  Eve  was  smitten  with  a  sudden  nausea,  and 
reeled,  and  very  nearly  collapsed.  It  was  fortunate 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Amerdine  was  with  her.  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  Adjuah  immediately  lost  their  heads,  and  fussed 
about  aimlessly  rendering  but  little  real  assistance.  He 
revived  Eve  with  some  difficulty  with  brandy,  bathed  her 
head  and  face,  made  a  shelter  to  shade  her  from  the  sun, 
and  cheered  and  put  fresh  heart  into  her,  stood  by  her 
with  his  never- failing  optimism,  and  finally  produced  the 
skinny  fowl  which  ultimately  became  soup.  And  it  was 
he  who  got  her  round  so  that  she  was  able  to  start  with 
only  an  extra  hour’s  delay. 

The  path  turned  from  the  beach  inland,  climbing  the 
dunes  and  traversing  first  rocky  bushy  country,  and  then 
more  fertile  lands,  until  just  before  nightfall  the  Volta’s 
bank  was  reached.  At  the  ferry  on  the  wide  river  plenty 
of  people  were  crossing  over  to  and  from  Addah  town. 
Before  dark  Eve  and  all  her  party  were  over  in  safety, 
and  the  Kitta  District  was  left  behind. 

She  was  carried  to  the  house  of  the  Commissioner  who 
had  vacated  his  quarters  for  her ;  and  here  she  found 
rest  and  shelter,  and  a  kind  welcome.  Except  for  her 
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husband  and  Mr.  Amerdine  he  was  the  first  white  person 
she  had  met  for  over  six  months. 

The  medical  officer  came  to  her  at  once.  He  was  a 
clever  man,  and  accustomed  to  most  kinds  of  tropical 
fever.  He  was  nothing  of  an  alarmist,  but  he  acknowledged 
that  her  condition  made  him  uneasy.  She  had  little  or 
no  temperature,  though  fever  was  hanging  about  her,  and 
she  was  recovering  from  the  journey ;  but  there  were 
symptoms  he  did  not  altogether  like.  In  point  of  fact, 
by  reason  of  her  bold  front,  he  did  not  realize  how  she 
was  feeling  the  disappearance  of  her  husband,  and  that 
she  was  beginning  to  believe  she  would  never  see  him 
again. 

“  I  will  look  in  later,”  he  said  when  at  last  he  got 
up  to  go  ;  “  you  won’t  be  able  to  travel  for  a  couple 
of  days,  Mrs.  Ward.  We  must  make  you  comfortable 
here.  You  haven’t  any  fever,  but  you  want  a  rest. 
Ward’s  a  friend  of  mine,  so  we  must  look  after  you  !  ” 

“  Thanks,”  said  Eve,  gratefully ;  “  but  I  should  like 
to  go  on.  I  don’t  like  turning  Captain  Poole  out  of  his 
bungalow,  and  I  want  to  get  to  Accra.” 

“  You  needn’t  bother  about  the  bungalow.  Poole 
won’t  mind,  and  I’m  afraid  I  must  insist  on  your  staying 
a  couple  of  days.  Of  course  you  are  anxious  to  go  on 
to  Accra.  It’s  unlucky  your  husband  getting  lost ;  but 
don’t  worry  about  him,  he’ll  be  all  right.  The  natives 
like  him.  Besides,  they  don’t  kill  Government  officials 
nowadays.  Whom  have  you  to  take  care  of  you  on 
this  journey  ?  ” 

“  There’s  Cudjoe,  Mr.  Adams’  cook,  he  left  him  with 
us.  And  the  Kitta  gaoler’s  wife,  and  Adjuah,  Cudjoe’s 
child.” 

“  Every  one  knows  Adjuah,”  said  the  doctor,  smiling. 
“  Any  one  else  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Amerdine  the  trader  brought  me.” 
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“  What  old  Amerdine  the  Belgian  ?  I  know  him,  of 
course.  Does  he  drink  as  much  beer  as  ever,  and  talk 
about  his  big  wife  and  small  family  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  laugh  at  him,”  said  Eve ;  “I  don’t  know 
what  I  should  have  done  without  him,”  and  she  narrated 
the  little  breakdown  at  the  shark  village. 

“  Well,  he’s  a  kind  old  thing,  and  he’s  been  in  these 
parts  a  long  time.  He  was  quite  right  to  come  with  you. 
Well,  good-night,  Mrs.  Ward.  See  you  again  presently. 
Have  your  dinner  and  go  to  sleep.  To-morrow  you  can 
get  up  if  you  keep  quiet.  The  Commissioner  has  plenty 
of  books  and  papers.  He’s  a  great  reader.” 

“  If  I  really  can’t  go  on  to-morrow,”  said  Eve,  “  would 
you  mind  finding  Mr.  Amerdine,  and  telling  him  he  must 
go  back  to  Kitta  ?  I  know  he’s  very  anxious,  now  that 
my  husband  is  away,  and  there  is  no  Commissioner  in  the 
town.  Would  you  please  tell  him  that  I  am  quite  able 
to  go  on  alone  ?  ” 

“  I  will  see  him  at  once,”  said  the  doctor,  evasively ; 
and  again  bidding  her  good-night  he  departed,  thinking 
what  a  pretty  girl  she  was,  and  half  disposed  to  detain  her 
as  long  as  possible  so  that  he  might  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  her  society. 

He  had  not  far  to  seek  to  find  Mr.  Amerdine,  for  he 
encountered  him  on  the  way  up  to  the  bungalow  with  the 
object  of  assuring  himself  of  Eve’s  well-being,  having 
secured  for  himself  a  lodging  at  the  house  of  a  mercantile 
friend. 

“  Well,  old  Amerdine  !  ”  said  the  doctor,  humorously, 
slapping  the  Belgian  on  the  back,  “  so  you’ve  been  running 
about  with  youth  and  beauty,  have  you  !  I  shouldn’t 
mind  doing  it  myself !  She’s  the  prettiest  girl  I’ve  seen 
on  the  Coast.  You  always  were  a  lucky  old  bird  !  ” 

Mr.  Amerdine  winced  a  little.  He  was  accustomed  to 
being  treated  in  a  free-and-easy  way,  but  he  did  not  like 
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being  slapped  on  the  back  by  a  man  young  enough  to  be 
his  son.  And  he  did  not  like  being  chaffed  about  Eve. 

“  I  look  upon  Mrs.  Ward  as  if  she  were  my  daughter,” 
he  said  mildly.  “  I  was  glad  to  be  of  assistance.” 

“  I  want  to  speak  to  you,”  said  the  doctor,  dropping 
his  jocular  manner,  for  he  was  a  decent  fellow,  and  saw 
that  Mr.  Amerdine  did  not  like  it.  “  Mrs.  Ward  wished 
me  to  tell  you  that  you  are  to  go  back  to  Kitta.  She 
says  she  knows  you  are  anxious,  and  feels  she  has  no 
right  to  detain  you.  She  thinks  she  can  go  on  all  right 
by  herself  now.  She  must  rest  here  for  a  couple  of  days 
first,  though.” 

“  A  couple  of  days  ?  ”  said  the  little  trader  in 
dismay. 

“  That  at  least.  She  may  hardly  be  able  to  go  on 
then.” 

“  And  what,  Doctor,  do  you  yourself  t’ink  ?  ”  said 
Mr.  Amerdine,  slowly. 

“  Well,  I  hardly  know.  I  do  not  altogether  like  the 
look  of  her.  She  has  a  bit  of  fever,  and  has  had  great 
mental  strain.  If  you  hadn’t  been  with  her  when  she 
had  that  collapse  and  she  had  been  stranded  at  the  shark 
village,  anything  might  have  happened.  She  would 
probably  have  been  very  ill.  Yet  I  can’t  say  she  is  unfit 
to  travel  without  you.” 

“  You  t’ink  I  should  go  with  her  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Amerdine  ; 
“  that  she  would  be  better  for  my  company  ?  ” 

“  At  present  I  do,  certainly.  I  would  go  on  with  her 
myself,  only  I  have  two  bad  cases  of  fever  here.  But  I 
shall  be  able  to  tell  you  more  in  a  couple  of  days.” 

“  Well,  with  Mrs.  Ward  I  will  go,  doctor,  if  you  t’ink 
dat  it  is  better  so.  Her  husband  gave  her  into  my  charge, 
and  she  is  my  friend.  She  shall  not  be  left  without 
some  one  to  take  care  of  her.  No.” 

“  If  you  are  nervous  about  your  store,”  said  the 
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doctor,  “why  not  wire  back  to  Kitta?  I  suppose  there 
is  a  clerk  left  in  charge  ?  ” 

“  Dere  is,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine ;  “  but  good  or  bad 
I  will  take  Mrs.  Ward  to  Accra  if  necessary.” 

The  doctor  was  right,  yet  not  altogether  so.  True,  it 
was  three  days  before  Eve  was  fit  to  go  on,  but  when  she 
was  fit,  she  was  well  enough  to  finish  the  journey  by 
herself.  In  spite  of  all  she  could  say,  Mr.  Amerdine  had 
insisted  on  awaiting  the  doctor’s  decision.  But  when 
that  gentleman  admitted  that  the  remaining  two  marches 
though  long,  presented  no  difficulty  beyond  length  of 
miles,  and  that  his  patient  had  regained  her  strength 
quicker  than  he  had  anticipated  and  there  seemed  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  complete  the  journey  alone, 
he  had  consented  to  Eve’s  entreaties  that  he  should  hurry 
back  to  Kitta.  She  bade  him  good-bye  the  evening 
before  she  herself  departed  for  headquarters. 

“  Good-bye,  dear,  dear  Mr.  Amerdine,”  she  said  as  she 
clasped  his  hand.  “  No,  I  won’t  say  good-bye.  Au 
revoir.  You  have  been  a  real  friend,  and  neither  Hugh 
nor  I  will  ever  forget  it.”  Her  eyes  were  wet,  and  the 
trader’s  were  not  altogether  dry.  “  You  will  write  to 
me  often,  won’t  you  ?  Tell  me  all  about  your  home  news, 
and  yourself.  Good-bye.” 

“  We  shall  surely  meet  again,  Mrs.  Ward,”  Mr.  Amer¬ 
dine  said ;  “  Kitta  for  me  will  be  lonely  without  you. 
Good-bye,  and  good  luck.” 

“  And  some  day  when  we  are  all  on  leave  together,” 
said  Eve,  half  laughing  and  half  crying,  “  we  will  come 
over  and  visit  you  in  your  home,  and  we  will  stay  with 
Mrs.  Amerdine.” 

“  Dat  will  be  a  great  day !  ”  said  Mr.  Amerdine, 
beaming.  “  And  now  once  more,  good-bye  ;  ”  and,  shaking 
her  hand  again,  he  departed  to  cross  the  river  and  travel 
homewards  along  the  deserted  waste  of  sandy  beach. 
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Eve  set  off  in  good  heart  the  next  morning  at  nine  o’clock. 
She  should  have  gone  earlier,  but  she  waited  till  the  wire 
was  open  to  assure  herself  that  at  Kitta  there  was  no 
news  of  her  husband.  The  delay  made  the  day’s  march 
a  long  one,  and  she  did  not  find  shelter  till  after  dark, 
and  this  delayed  the  start  on  the  next  and  last  morning. 

The  character  of  the  country  now  somewhat  changed. 
A  grassy  plain  with  mountains  in  the  distance,  replaced 
the  flat  sandy  levels ;  passing  natives  were  often  clad  in 
European  dress  and  conversed  in  English,  signs  that  Accra 
was  not  very  far  away.  And  all  along  the  sea  beach 
over  good  going  and  bad,  with  no  shelter  from  the  blazing 
sun,  the  hammock-men  trudged  stolidly  and  uncom¬ 
plainingly. 

An  hour  before  sundown  they  stopped  with  the 
intimation  that  Accra  lay  within  a  few  miles  of  them. 

“  Here  we  wait,”  croaked  Adjuah,  “  and  drink  water. 
Soon  after  dark  comes  we  find  Accra.  Then  we  see  lights. 
It  be  fine !  ”  and,  in  spite  of  her  fatigue,  the  small  girl 
danced  in  her  excitement. 

Eve  got  out  of  the  hammock  ;  the  men  went  off  to  the 
muddy  waterpool. 

“  S’pose  it  be  proper  light,  and  the  ground  be  flat, 
I  t’ink  we  see  Accra — almost,”  Adjuah  remarked. 
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“  What  hills  are  those  ?  ”  Eve  asked,  looking  out  over 
the  great  open  prospect. 

“  Aburi  be  there,”  said  the  little  girl,  pointing  with 
her  finger,  “  the  place  where  sick  white  men  go  to  get 
well.  Over  there  where  the  hill  be  high.  A  man  we  pass 
to-day  say  the  Governor  be  up  there.” 

The  words  stabbed  Eve’s  heart.  The  journey  with 
its  constant  changes  and  distractions  had  partly  dulled 
the  memory  of  the  past  few  days,  but  now  she  winced 
with  pain.  Adjuah  saw  her  face  quiver,  and  tried  to 
console  her. 

“  Nev’  mind.  It  be  all  right,  missy,”  she  said  in  her 
guttural  tones. 

Oh,  that  eternal  “  it  will  be  all  right !  ”  It  grew 
harder  to  bear  every  time  Eve  heard  it.  But  she  smiled 
at  Adjuah,  and  then  walked  on  a  little  way  alone.  A  small 
swamp  barred  her  way,  but  she  skirted  it,  and  in  ten 
minutes  came  to  a  wider,  well-cleared  path  running  over 
the  plain.  Here  was  evidently  the  way  to  Accra.  At  the 
junction  of  the  paths  stood  a  broken  ant-hill,  and  pulling 
some  bushes  together  she  sat  down. 

Before  her  the  broad  track  stretched  straight  away 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  and  then  disappeared 
over  a  sharp  rise.  Eve  saw  why  they  had  not  come  by 
it,  wThy  they  had  kept  the  sea  beach  ;  it  did  not  run 
parallel  with  the  shore,  but  curved  away,  a  brown  ribbon, 
towards  the  distant  hills. 

The  evening  shadows  fell  fast  about  her.  In  the 
west  the  sky  flared  a  golden  scarlet,  then  it  changed 
from  scarlet  to  mauve,  mauve  to  blue,  blue  to  an  ever- 
darkening  grey.  But  over  the  brow  of  the  rise  there 
slowly  grew  a  broad  band  of  white  light,  the  brighter  for 
its  contrast  with  the  gloom.  The  shadows  gathered  rapidly 
in  that  land  of  short  twilights,  but  Eve  sat  on  absorbed, 
thinking  of  her  missing  husband,  and  of  what  lay  before 
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her.  She  did  not  hear  the  voice  of  Adjuah,  who  came 
running  to  tell  her  that  tea  was  ready,  until  she  was  close 
upon  her.  She  rose  to  go,  but  as  she  did  so,  from  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  plainly  outlined  against  the  sky, 
came  the  form  of  a  man  on  horseback.  As  he  topped  the 
rise  he  pulled  up,  then  seeing  the  white  figure  standing 
in  the  path  before  him,  trotted  down  the  gentle  slope. 

The  light,  though  failing  fast,  was  sufficient  to  see  by, 
and  Eve  recognized  him  before  he  reached  her. 

“  You  come  like  a  ghost  out  of  the  shadows,  Captain 
Tarleton,”  she  cried,  and  her  voice  was  unsteady. 

Tarleton  pulled  up  his  pony  and  jumped  off. 
“  Welcome,”  he  said,  taking  both  the  hands  that  Eve 
impulsively  held  out  to  him.  “  So  after  all  these  months 
you  have  got  here  at  last !  Welcome  again.” 

For  a  moment  Eve’s  voice  failed  her.  The  sudden 
dispelling  of  her  great  loneliness  shook  her,  but  she 
quickly  recovered  herself. 

“  What  a  miracle  of  good  luck,”  she  said  delightedly, 
“  that  you  should  be  the  first  person  I  meet.  You 
haven’t  written  to  us  lately,  and  I  was  afraid  you  had  left 
Accra.” 

“  ’Tis  good  fortune,  but  it’s  not  luck,”  replied  Tarleton  ; 
“  I  planned  to  meet  you,  and  expected  to  do  so  about 
here.” 

“  Well,  luck  or  not,  it’s  delightful  to  see  you.  And 
you  are  just  in  time  for  tea.  Come  and  have  some ;  ”  and 
Eve  pointed  to  where  the  fire  was  burning.  “  Let  Adjuah 
lead  the  pony.” 

They  strolled  towards  the  little  camp,  Adjuah  with 
the  pony  following  close  at  their  heels  and  staring 
hard  at  Tarleton  who  took  not  the  slightest  notice 
of  her. 

“  And  how  did  you  like  Kitta  ?  ”  asked  Tarleton, 
looking  at  Eve’s  glowing  face.  The  excitement  of  the 
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meeting  had  restored  her  colour.  “  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
all  your  misfortunes  do  not  appear  to  have  crushed  you  ! 
I  have  been  telling  every  one  what  an  acquisition  you  will 
be  to  Accra.” 

“  So  you  have  heard  of  our  misfortunes  ?  ”  Eve  said, 
her  face  clouding  for  a  moment. 

“  Indeed  I  have.  You  must  have  had  a  poor  time. 
But  you  don’t  look  much  the  worse.  A  little  thinner 
perhaps,  but - ” 

“  Oh,  don’t  try  and  pay  me  a  compliment,”  said  Eve, 
with  a  laugh.  “  No,  I’m  not  a  bit  the  worse.  Thanks 
to  Mr.  Amerdine.” 

“  Oh  !  What  did  he  do  ?  ” 

Eve’s  tongue  was  unloosed,  and  she  told  Tarleton  all 
the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks,  down  to  her  good-bye 
with  the  trader  at  Addah. 

“  And  now,  here  we  are,”  she  said  as  she  finished. 
“  We’ll  have  tea,  and  then  you  must  do  the  talking ! 
I’ve  done  it  all,  so  far.” 

Adjuah,  who  had  hitched  the  pony  to  a  tree,  brought 
them  some  tea,  and  Eve  sat  down  on  one  of  the  loads, 
and  Tarleton  seated  himself  on  the  grass  near  her ;  and 
the  men,  gathering  round  the  fire  wondered  how  much 
longer  the  white  woman  was  going  to  keep  them  from  the 
delights  of  the  capital. 

Tarleton  sat  as  they  talked,  with  his  teacup  in  his 
hand  staring  thoughtfully  at  the  flames.  Eve  watched 
him  curiously  ;  she  saw  that  he  was  changed,  different  in 
some  subtle  way.  He  was  the  same  well-groomed  officer, 
but  he  was  lighter,  less  substantial ;  she  decided  he  had 
lost  weight.  His  face  was  worn,  almost  haggard,  and 
though  there  were  lines  on  her  own  face  too,  caused  by 
anxiety  and  trouble,  they  were  not  of  the  same  character 
as  his.  And  more  than  all,  the  restlessness  and  disquiet 
that  had  been  so  noticeable  towards  the  end  of  the 
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voyage,  but  to  which  the  Tarleton  of  her  first  acquaintance 
had  been  a  stranger,  were  more  marked  than  ever. 

“  But  yon  haven’t  told  me  yet,”  she  said,  “  why  you 
have  come  to  meet  me,  and  have  given  me  such  a  surprise  ? 
Are  you  coming  back  to  Accra  with  me  ?  ” 

“  I  wanted  to  see  you,”  said  Tarleton,  slowly,  “  and 
I  would  have  ridden  out  to  escort  you  into  Accra,  but 
I’m  not  going  back  there.  I’m  on  my  way  to  capture  a 
man  called  Barbadu,”  he  said,  after  a  little  pause, 
and  lowering  his  voice  to  a  cautious  whisper.  “  You’ve 
heard  of  him,  haven’t  you  ?  Barbadu  the  Slaver.” 

“  Heard  of  him  ?  ”  repeated  Eve,  “  I  should  think  I 
had  !  He’s  the  cause  of  all  our  troubles.” 

“  Well,”  said  Tarleton,  deliberately  emptying  the  dregs 
of  his  tea  on  to  the  grass,  “  ever  since  I  landed  I  have 
been  kept  at  Accra  solely  on  his  account.  I  told  you  when 
I  wrote  that  I  was  being  reserved  for  a  special  job.  This 
is  it.  It’s  a  ticklish  business,  the  biggest  I’ve  ever  had 
to  undertake.  If  I  fail  the  Governor  will  be  recalled. 
His  career  will  be  finished.” 

“  How  splendid  for  you  !  ”  said  Eve.  “  Fancy  having 
the  fate  of  a  Governor  in  your  hands  !  Aren’t  you  proud  ? 
And  are  you  going  straight  on  from  here  ?  ” 

“Yes,  my  men  are  waiting  for  me  over  there,”  and 
Tarleton  waved  his  hand  into  the  darkness.  “  To  meet 
Barbadu  is  my  first  object.  My  second  is  to  fetch  your 
husband  out  of  the  Fetish  village.” 

The  colour  rushed  to  Eve’s  face,  and  left  it.  She 
caught  her  breath  and  stared  at  him ;  for  a  moment  or 
two  she  could  not  speak. 

“  But — but - ”  she  stammered  at  last,  “  can  you 

find  him  ?  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ?  ” 

“  Why  !  Good  heavens,  Mrs.  Ward,”  said  Tarleton, 
noticing  her  emotion,  “  surely  you  did  not  really  think 
your  husband  was  to  be  abandoned  !  What  a  brute  you 
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must  have  thought  me,  sitting  here  quietly,  and  talking 
like  this  !  But  I  took  it  for  granted  you  knew  there  was 
no  need  to  worry  about  him  !  ” 

“  It’s  my  own  stupid  fault,”  said  Eve.  “  But  I  really 
did  think  I  should  never  see  him  again.  Mr.  Amerdine 
kept  on  telling  me  he  was  in  no  danger,  and  Captain  Poole 
and  the  Doctor  at  Addah  said  so  too.  But  I  made  up  my 
mind  they  were  only  trying  to  keep  me  going  till  they  got 
me  where  there  were  some  white  women  !  I  suppose  I’m 
a  bit  played  out,  or  I  would  not  have  been  so  silly.” 

“  If  necessary  we  would  have  pulled  the  whole  country 
to  pieces  to  find  him.  But  the  Governor  wanted  to 
avoid  any  disturbances  on  account  of  this  Barbadu.  And 
by  great  good  luck  yesterday  the  last  of  the  Governor’s 
spies  who  have  been  among  Barbadu’s  forces,  arrived  at 
Aburi  and  he  had  heard  at  a  waterside  village,  where 
your  husband  was.  And  to  crown  that,  a  prisoner  in  the 
Accra  gaol  consented  to  show  us  the  way  if  his  sentence 
were  remitted.  With  luck  I  ought  to  get  Ward  in  two 
or  three  days.  And  he  is  to  come  straight  to  Accra.” 

Eve’s  relief  was  so  great,  that  she  could  do  nothing 
but  sit  and  stare  at  Tarleton.  She  could  hardly  believe 
that  her  husband  was  after  all  not  to  be  left  to  his  fate. 

“  Perhaps  I  ought  to  warn  you,”  went  on  Tarleton; 
lighting  another  cigarette,  “  that  the  Governor’s  reception 
of  your  husband  may  not  be  a  very  pleasant  one. 
He  is  furious  with  him,  and  is  inclined  to  attribute  the 
disturbances  at  Kitta  to  him.” 

“  It  was  the  stupid  Governor’s  own  fault,”  cried 
Eve  indignantly ;  “he  would  not  take  Hugh  into  his 
confidence.  Even  now  my  husband  knows  nothing  of 
the  second  letter  from  Aburi,  the  one  which  explained 
things.” 

“  The  old  man  is  frightened,  and  when  he  is  frightened 
lie’s  unjust,”  Tarleton  said.  “  Apparently  no  one  knew 
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that  Chief  Toby  was  trying  to  get  Barbadu  down  to 
Kitta.” 

“  That  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  Hugh  might  have  found 
out.  He  has  the  confidence  of  the  natives  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  extent,”  said  Eve. 

“  Yes,  I  know.  And  I  fancy  the  old  man  regrets  that  he 
didn’t  tell  him  everything.  But  you  can  hardly  expect 
him  to  say  so  !  Anyway,  Barbadu  is  now  within  our 
reach,  and — and ”  he  broke  off  and  sat  silent. 

It  was  quite  dark  and  the  stars  were  shining. 
The  hammock-men  rose  and  picked  up  the  hammock. 
Cudjoe  came  up  and  took  away  the  tea-things,  while 
Adjuah  extinguished  the  embers  of  the  fire. 

“  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  going  on,”  Eve  said  regret¬ 
fully  as  she  got  up ;  “I  wish  you  were  coming  back 
with  me.” 

“  Will  you  let  the  men  go  on  to  the  top  of  the  rise, 
and  wait  for  you  there  ?  ”  Tarleton  said.  “  I  won’t 
detain  you  long,  but  there  is  something  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  about.” 

“  Yes,  of  course,”  and  Adjuah  coming  up  at  that 
moment  to  say  the  hammock  was  ready  and  the  men 
waiting,  was  told  by  Eve  to  go  with  them  to  the  rise 
and  await  her  there. 

“  Do  you  remember,”  Tarleton  began  abruptly,  when 
they  were  left  alone,  “  what  I  told  you  about  my  brother, 
when  we  were  on  the  Lagos  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  do.  I  have  been  wanting  to  ask  you 
about  that.  What  happened  ?  ” 

“  Exactly  what  I  said  I  was  afraid  of  has  happened,” 
Tarleton  said.  “  All  this  time  I  have  been  kept  in  un¬ 
certainty.  My  brother  is  still  alive.  For  months  now 
I’ve  been  waiting  for  definite  news.  When  I  found  I  had 
been  selected  for  this  Barbadu  affair,  I  resolved  to  put 
every  other  consideration  out  of  my  mind.  But  as  weeks, 
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and  then  months  passed  and  nothing  happened*  Barbadu 
faded  away,  and  the  desire  for  the  inheritance  increased. 
Till  of  late  I  have  thought  of  nothing  else.  Nothing.” 
He  stopped  and  wiped  his  face.  Eve  did  not  speak. 

“  If  I  had  been  in  the  Bush,”  he  said,  in  a  voice  so 
hoarse  that  Eve  could  hardly  hear  him,  “  I  could  have 
thrown  the  burden  from  me.  I  am  sure  I  could.  I  am 
not  a  coward.  But  in  Accra  I  had  nothing  to  do,  nothing 
to  think  of.  And  now  I — I— I  doubt  if  I  can  carry  this 
business  through.” 

“Not  carry  it  through  ?  ”  repeated  Eve.  “Not 
carry  it  through  ?  Do  you  mean - ” 

“  I  mean  I  don’t  believe  I  can  do  it.” 

“Not  do  it  ?  But  you  must  do  it.  Why,  you  said 
yourself,  only  just  now,  that  you  held  the  Governor’s 
career  in  your  hands.  You  can’t  betray  him !  ” 

“  I  have  a  good  mind  to  throw  up  the  whole  thing 
and  return  to  Accra.  Let  the  Governor  and  Barbadu 
fight  it  out  between  them.  Let  them  settle  their 
quarrels  themselves !  ” 

“You  can’t  mean  what  you  say,”  cried  Eve,  full  of 
indignation.  “You  must  be  mad !  What  good  would 
your  riches  be  to  you  with  your  honour  lost  ?  ” 

The  scorn  in  her  voice  brought  Tarleton  to  his  senses. 
With  an  effort  he  recovered  himself. 

“  You’re  right.  Of  course  you  are  right,”  he  said  in 
his  usual  voice.  “  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said.  I  must 
go  through  with  it,  even  if  it  ends  in  disaster.” 

“  Which  it  won’t,”  said  Eve,  stoutly. 

“  I  hope  not.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  want  you  to 
do  for  me.  I  want  you  to  renew  your  promise  to  me 
about  the  cable.” 

“  How  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  If  one  should  come  for  me  with  definite  news  while 
I  am  away,  will  you  send  it  after  me  ?  I  have  left  full 
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instructions  with  the  office  that  any  cable  is  to  be  taken 
to  you.  And  I  have  also  given  directions  to  a  man  who 
used  to  be  in  my  force,  how  to  find  me.  He  will  bring 
it  up  to  me,  and  your  Cudjoe  will  be  able  to  find  him.  I 
have  written  his  name  on  this  card  of  mine,”  and  Tarleton 
drew  a  letter-case  out  of  his  pocket  and  handed  a  small 
card  to  Eve. 

“  But,”  said  Eve,  looking  at  it  doubtfully,  “  why  do 
you  ask  me  to  do  this  ?  There  must  be  heaps  of  people 
in  Accra  that  could  do  it  for  you.” 

“You  are  the  only  person  that  knows  about  my 
private  affairs.” 

“  Don’t  you  think  you  had  better  leave  it  alone  till 
you  come  back  ?  Put  it  away  from  you  till  this  Barbadu 
affair  is  over.” 

“  No!  No!  That  is  just  what  I  cannot  do!  Unless 
I  know  the  news  will  follow  me,  I  will  not  go !  I  felt 
sure  you  would  help  me.  You  aren’t  going  to  refuse, 
are  you  ?  ” 

“No,  I  will  do  it  if  you  really  are  sure  you  wish  it,” 
Eve  said  rather  unwillingly.  “  I  don’t  think  it  is  wise, 
and  I  don’t  know  if  I  ought  to  send  it  on.  But  if  it  does 
come,  I  will.” 

“  Thank  you.  I  knew  I  could  depend  on  you.  You 
have  lifted  a  great  weight  off  my  mind.  I  cannot  thank 
you  half  enough.  And  now  let  me  take  you  to  the 
hammock.  I  have  kept  you  longer  than  I  meant.  Please 
forgive  me.  You  must  be  going,  and  so  must  I.” 

They  walked  slowly  up  the  rise  to  where  the  boys 
and  hammock-men  were  waiting.  Tarleton  seemed  more 
himself,  and  talked  about  the  life  in  Accra. 

“  You’ll  like  it  I  think,  Mrs.  Ward.  You’ll  find  plenty 
of  friends.  But  don’t  forget  your  old  ones.  Spare  a  word 
for  me  when  I  get  back.” 

“  I  may  just  be  able  to  remember  you,”  said  Eve,  with 
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a  laugh  ;  “  Hugh  and  I  will  be  the  first  people  to  welcome 
you.  Give  him  my  love.  Tell  him  I  am  longing  to  see 
him.” 

“  I  will.  And  if  anything  should  delay  his  return, 
don’t  you  fret.  He  will  be  all  right.  One  never  knows 
what  may  crop  up  to  alter  one’s  plans  in  these  parts.  Let 
me  give  you  a  hand  into  the  hammock.  That’s  right. 
Good-bye,  good-bye.  And  very  many  thanks.  I  won’t 
forget  the  messages  to  your  husband  ;  ”  and  with  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand  he  climbed  on  to  his  pony’s  back,  and 
set  off  at  a  sharp  canter  into  the  night. 

Eve  waited  till  he  had  disappeared,  then  making 
Adjuah  swing  the  big  hurricane  lamp  half  a  dozen  times 
in  farewell,  set  off  herself  for  Accra.  The  men,  refreshed 
and  eager,  rushed  the  hammock  along  at  a  rare  pace. 
Under  the  hour  they  struck  a  broad  well-made  road  ;  before 
long  this  led  them  into  a  large  native  village,  with  good 
houses,  clean  well-swept  streets  and  cemented  gutters. 
This  debouched  again  into  a  wide  tree-lined  road  running 
parallel  with  the  sea  beach,  and  well  lit  with  oil-lamps. 
Many  people  were  coming  and  going,  some  in  go-carts, 
some  walking.  Eve  saw  men  in  evening  dress,  she  heard 
the  blare  of  a  bugle,  the  strains  of  a  distant  band ;  she 
realized  she  was  back  in  civilization.  The  hammock 
swung  along  the  best  part  of  a  mile,  turned  in  at  a  gate, 
and  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  broad  verandah. 

A  voice  called,  and  a  pretty  woman  in  evening  dress 
came  running  down  the  steps. 

“  So  here  you  are  at  last,  Mrs.  Ward,”  she  said 
cordially.  “  Come  in.  We  are  very  glad  to  see  you. 
We  have  been  expecting  you  for  some  time,”  and  with  a 
friendly  welcome  the  wife  of  the  Treasurer,  who  from  her 
complexion  might  have  just  come  from  a  Devonshire 
dairy,  helped  the  tired  Eve  out  of  the  hammock  and  led 
her  up  the  stairs. 
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Now  to  Ward,  left  alone  in  his  solitude,  the  days  passed 
slowly,  heavily,  as  they  do  to  a  man  who  is  forgotten. 
In  no  way  was  he  assaulted,  molested,  or  troubled.  He 
went  where  he  would,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  where 
he  could.  Little  street,  little  creek,  maze  of  little  paths 
were  open  to  him  ;  the  rest  of  the  world  was  shut. 

All  the  days  he  was  in  the  village  he  saw  but  two 
people,  Chief  Toby  and  a  scarred  slave  boy.  Twice  a  day 
the  latter  brought  him  food  and  water,  but  when  he  tried 
to  make  friends  with  him  and  mustered  up  his  few  words 
of  Awoonah,  the  small  boy  pointed  to  his  lips  signifying 
he  was  dumb,  and  when  Ward  persisted,  opened  his 
mouth  showing  that  his  tongue  had  long  ago  been  removed. 
Toby  only  appeared  occasionally.  Each  time  he  came  he 
bowed  and  smiled  and  doubled  himself  up  as  though  the 
white  man’s  captivity  was  the  most  amusing  thing  in  the 
world  ;  each  time  Ward  demanded  his  freedom  and  a 
guide,  and  each  time  was  his  request  refused. 

Eor  the  rest,  the  scrub-covered  land  and  the  tiny 
village  were  empty,  as  far  at  least  as  Ward  could  see ; 
but  his  quick  sense  of  hearing  assured  him  that  this  was 
not  the  case. 

At  dawn  the  sun  poured  into  his  hut  and  woke  him. 
All  day  long  it  roasted  him,  for  it  was  the  hottest  time 
of  the  year  and  the  land  was  growing  black  with  heat. 
At  five  o’clock  it  began  to  set,  and  at  seven  it  departed 
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leaving  him  to  face  the  long  evening  and  night  as  best  he 
could.  His  tin  of  kerosene  was  so  nearly  exhausted  that 
he  dared  not  use  it,  not  knowing  when  he  might  get  more 
and  desiring  to  save  the  little  that  remained  for  an 
emergency.  He  had  allowed  his  watch  to  run  down,  and 
he  lived  by  the  sun  ;  he  got  up  by  it,  and  went  to  bed  by 
it,  and  did  not  trouble  about  time.  What  was  the  use, 
when  time  was  no  object !  Of  literature  he  had  no  scrap 
of  any  kind  ;  he  searched  his  boxes  in  the  hope  that 
Cudjoe  had  used  an  old  newspaper  for  packing,  but  he 
searched  in  vain.  Soon  it  seemed  to  him  he  had  been 
in  the  village  a  long  time.  The  days  passed  in  such 
uniformity  he  ceased  to  check  them. 

A  whole  fortnight  slipped  away,  and  there  was  no 
sign  or  word  from  the  outside  world.  What  could  be 
happening  at  Kitta,  and  what  was  his  position  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Governor !  After  this  last  catastrophe  would 
his  official  career  be  at  an  end,  and  the  Colonial  Office 
cancel  his  agreement !  Why  on  earth  was  he  not 
rescued !  He  knew  there  might  be  great  difficulty 
in  getting  from  the  natives  the  position  of  the  Fetish 
village,  but  he  did  not  think  it  impossible.  What  could 
the  Hausas  be  about !  It  did  occur  to  him  that  without 
orders  the  sergeant-major  might  refuse  to  move,  but 
those  orders  could  easily  be  obtained  from  Accra.  He 
could  think  of  no  explanation  but  that  the  Governor, 
not  wanting  the  country  disturbed,  was  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  him,  temporarily  at  any  rate.  No  other  solution 
presented  itself.  Not  having  received  his  Excellency’s 
last  letter  he  was  still  under  the  impression  that  Barbadu 
was  a  shy  bird  in  danger  of  being  scared  away  by  Toby. 

The  only  reason  he  could  find  for  Toby’s  detention  of 
him  was  that  malice  actuated  the  chief,  and  that  he  hoped 
to  get  him  into  trouble.  And  this  was  not  probable.  To 
embroil  one  white  man  with  another,  even  though  one  of 
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them  was  the  Governor,  was  not  the  way  a  native  would 
go  to  work.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  Toby  had 
seized  triumphantly  upon  his  involuntary  tumble  into  the 
village  as  a  most  convenient  means  of  keeping  him  out 
of  the  way  while  Barbadu  came  down  and  made  trouble. 

In  health  he  kept  perfectly  well.  Malaria  lies  latent 
and  asserts  itself  when  hardships  and  stress  of  mind  have 
lowered  the  body’s  vitality.  Had  he  been  caught  in  the 
wet  season  when  the  village  was  a  swamp,  he  would 
probably  have  died,  the  chill  and  damp  would  have  got 
at  him  in  his  depression  and  solitude.  But  now,  at  the 
beginning  of  December,  the  ground  was  like  iron,  and  the 
swamps  were  dry.  There  was  but  little  to  hurt  him 
beyond  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  he  with  his  experience, 
was  able  to  guard  against  them.  In  West  Africa  indeed 
sunstroke  is  rare. 

One  afternoon,  a  Tuesday  he  thought,  he  walked  to  the 
hut  where  Chief  Toby  had  received  him,  and  finding  it 
open  entered  and  sat  down.  Though  he  could  see  no 
one,  he  amused  himself  by  listening  to  the  little  rustlings 
and  stirs  in  the  bushes  whence  the  hidden  people  were 
watching  him.  As  it  drew  towards  sundown  he  stood 
at  the  door,  watching  the  shadowy  forms  gathering 
together  waiting  to  enter  their  homes  till  he  had  gone. 

Not  wishing  to  cause  them  any  annoyance,  for  with 
them  he  had  no  quarrel,  he  was  just  about  to  take  his 
departure,  when  a  small  boy  of  about  four  years  old,  with 
a  very  protuberant  stomach — and  without  a  particle  of 
clothing  upon  that  stomach,  or  indeed  on  any  other  part 
of  him — suddenly  rushed  out  of  the  bushes,  and  shrieking 
lustily,  ran  wildly  up  the  street  pursued  by  a  large  brown 
goat.  His  cries  were  re-echoed  from  the  bushes,  but  no 
one  ran  to  his  help.  Ward  realized  that  he  was  the  cause 
of  the  small  boy’s  predicament,  for  while  he  was  in  sight 
none  of  the  natives  dare  come  out.  For  a  moment  he 
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hesitated  whether  to  hurry  away  or  to  rush  to  the  child’s 
rescue,  but  the  goat  settled  the  matter  by  knocking  the 
small  boy  down.  The  animal  was  very  savage  and  would 
probably  have  killed  its  victim,  had  not  Ward  run  forward 
and  given  it  a  heavy  kick  in  the  ribs.  Still  further 
incensed,  the  goat  turned  upon  him.  Ward  grabbed  it  by 
the  horns,  but  exceedingly  powerful  man  as  he  was,  his 
opponent’s  strength  was  astounding.  For  five  minutes 
he  and  the  goat  fairly  wrestled,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  little  boy’s  shrieks  and  the  excited  exclamations  of 
the  hidden  watchers.  Then  his  great  strength  prevailed, 
and  he  forced  the  goat  down  and  held  it ;  and  then  leaving 
it  panting  on  the  ground  he  picked  up  the  child  and 
walked  back  into  the  hut.  The  goat  got  up,  shook  itself, 
and  trotted  off  into  the  bush.  Ward  tried  to  soothe  the 
yells  of  the  small  boy,  but  finding  that  his  white  face 
caused  quite  as  much  terror  as  the  goat  had  caused, 
desisted. 

Just  then  Chief  Toby  appeared,  running  fast  and  in 
a  state  of  much  perturbation.  He  pulled  the  small  boy 
to  his  feet  and  carefully  examined  him.  Finding  he  was 
all  right,  he  turned  to  Ward  who  was  still  breathless  from 
the  encounter,  and  whose  right  hand  was  bleeding  freely. 

“  I  will  get  water,”  he  said,  and  picking  up  the  child 
he  hurried  out,  whilst  Ward  sat  trying  to  staunch  the 
bleeding,  and  wondering  why  Chief  Toby  was  so  much 
concerned. 

Very  soon  Chief  Toby  returned  alone,  carrying  a 
calabash  full  of  water  and  a  lump  of  leaves.  He  washed 
and  bound  up  the  great  gash. 

“  That  boy  be  my  small  boy,”  he  said  when  he  had 
finished,  and  had  placed  the  calabash  in  a  corner.  He 
stared  at  Ward  who,  having  decided  to  trouble  no  more 
with  the  chief,  made  no  answer. 

But  Toby  persisted.  There  was  a  look  on  his  face 
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which  Ward  had  not  seen  there  before.  “  All  my  life  I 
only  get  two/’  he  said,  not  taking  his  eyes  from  the  other’s 
face,  “  other  one  die.  This  small  son  be  the  only  one 
I  have  left.” 

“  I’m  glad  the  boy  wasn’t  hurt,”  said  Ward,  curtly, 
seeing  that  Toby  was  waiting  for  him  to  speak.  “  Why 
don’t  you  look  after  him  better  ?  He  might  have  got 
badly  damaged.” 

With  that  he  pushed  past  the  chief  and  left  the  hut. 
He  did  not  grudge  the  pain  and  inconvenience  of  his  hurt, 
he  was  too  good-hearted  and  fond  of  small  and  helpless 
things  for  that,  but  he  would  far  rather  have  incurred  the 
injury  for  any  other  person  than  the  man  who  had  so 
mocked  him,  and  who  would  in  all  probability  ruin  him. 
So  he  walked  off  without  turning  his  head.  But  he  had 
only  gone  a  little  way  when  he  felt  a  touch  on  his  elbow, 
and  saw  the  chief  at  his  side. 

“  What  do  you  want  ?  ”  he  asked  sharply.  “  What 
are  you  following  me  for  ?  ” 

“  I  say  thank  you  for  saving  the  small  child,”  said 
Toby. 

Ward  flared  out  angrily  at  him.  “  I  don’t  want  your 
thanks.  Can’t  you  leave  me  alone  and  keep  out  of  my 
sight  ?  I  don’t  want  to  see  you.” 

It  is  a  mistake  to  lose  one’s  temper  with  a  native. 
Toby  became  violent  at  once,  and  let  his  tongue 
run,  regardless  that  Ward  was  twice  as  strong  as  he 
was. 

“  And  I  don’t  want  to  see  you,”  he  cried  furiously, 
his  voice  rising  in  a  sharp  crescendo  as  a  negro’s  does 
when  he  is  excited.  “You  think  I  want  to  see  you  ? 
I  hate  you.  I  hate  all  white  men.  But  you  save  my 
little  boy  and  I  say  ‘  thank  you  ’  for  it,”  and  he  faced 
Ward  fair  and  square. 

Ward  recovered  himself.  “  I  wasn’t  thinking  of  you 
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when  I  saved  the  baby,”  he  said.  “  If  it  belongs  to  you 
so  much  the  better  for  you.  But  it  is  entirely  through 
you  I’m  kept  here,  and  I  do  not  want  your  thanks.  Good 
night.” 

The  chief  was  suffering,  firstly,  from  a  sense  of  personal 
injury,  secondly,  from  hatred  of  the  white  man,  thirdly 
from  despair  at  the  passing  away  of  things  he  most 
cherished,  and  lastly,  from  a  bitter  feeling  of  obligation 
to  the  man  whom  he  detested,  yet  who  had  saved  his 
only  child.  Nevertheless,  working  in  the  seething  cauldron 
was  a  true  feeling  of  gratitude  and  the  desire  to  express 
it ;  and  the  thought  that  it  had  been  offered  and  spurned, 
made  him  still  more  angry. 

He  walked  behind  Ward  and  cried  his  grievances  aloud 
in  a  high,  shrill  voice  as  he  went.  “  You,  you  white  man, 
you  come  here,  and  you  take  everything.  My  father  be 
king.  His  father  be  big  king.  I  be  small  chief.  You 
mock  me,  you  put  me  in  prison  because  I  make  trouble. 
You  spoil  my  name.  You  make  me  look  small  boy. 
Where  be  the  slaves  my  father  kept  ?  Where  be  my 
slaves  ?  All  gone  !  Government  take  everything.  Who 
come  to  my  court  now  and  pay  fees  ?  Nobody.  All  go 
to  the  white  man’s  court.  When  I  want  tobacco  or  rum 
for  trade,  what  happen  ?  I  pay  duty  all  the  time.  When 
I  want  to  drum  in  the  town  what  then  ?  Go  and  beg  leave 
for  pass.  All  be  same.  Everything  go.  Everything 
belong  white  man.  White  man  got  everything.  Nothing 
left  for  black  man  !  ” 

Ward  walked  quietly  on  without  turning  round  or 
interrupting ;  he  sympathized  in  a  great  measure  with 
the  chief.  The  tirade  grew  more  shrill. 

“  All  this  p’raps  I  forget.  I  let  it  go.  Government 
be  too  strong.  But  one  thing  I  not  let  go.  For  that  thing 
I  like  to  kill  you  !  ” 

“  What’s  that  ?  ”  said  Ward,  turning  sharply  round, 
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for  he  was  afraid  the  demented  little  black  man  meant  to 
attack  him. 

“  It  be  this  !  You  be  thief.  TliieJ !  ” 

It  was  fortunate  for  Toby  that  he  was  talking  to  the 
equably  minded  Ward,  who  felt  more  surprise  than  anger. 

“  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  ”  he  demanded. 

“  The  Fetish.  The  Fetish,”  went  on  Toby,  choking 
with  rage  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  hardly  intel¬ 
ligible,  “  the  Fetish - ”  and  he  stopped. 

“  Well  ?  I  haven’t  hurt  your  Fetish.  Certainly  I 
stopped  your  offering  human  sacrifice,  and  a  good  thing 
for  you,  for  you  would  all  have  been  hanged.” 

“  Not  that !  Not  that.  No.  I  not  think  you  agree 
when  you  be  asked.  No.  But  the  Fetish  lose  everything. 
When  the  white  man’s  God  come,  black  man’s  god  go,” 
cried  Toby,  passionately.  “  It  lose  all.  White  man  not 
mind  it.  Say  it  can  do  nothing.  And  it  gets  nothing.  It 
cry,  but  no  one  care.  But  I  care.  And  I  give  it  the 
thing  I  love  best.”  He  pointed  to  his  right  ankle  now 
bare  and  unadorned.  “  The  thing  I  wear.  It  come  from 
before  the  time  the  first  white  man  come  here.  My  father’s 
father  get  it  from  his  father’s  father.  My  father  give  it 
to  me.  I  think  I  shall  give  it  to  my  small  son  when  his 
turn  come.  No  one  else  have  thing  like  it.  No  one  see 
thing  like  it.  And  then - ” 

Ward  stared  at  him  without  speaking  ;  he  understood 
now  how  very  much  in  earnest  Toby  was.  He  had  never 
supposed  a  negro  could  show  such  emotion.  Then  Toby 
went  on  speaking  again  as  wildly  as  before. 

“  The  Fetish  lose  everything.  It  feel  ashamed  and 
hide  its  head  and  cry.  I  say  ‘  No  !  Government  stop 
girl  but  I  give  you  my  best  thing.  This  fine  thing  that  pass 
all  other  things.’  I  say,  ‘  Take  it,  I  not  give  it  to  my  small 

boy,  I  give  it  to  you.*  And  then — and  then - ”  and 

Toby’s  voice  rose  in  crescendo — “  then  you  pick  it  out  of 
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lagoon  and  steal  it !  Yon  think  I  not  know,  but  I 

know  !  You  steal  it,  you  thief,  you  thief !  I — I - ” 

and  the  little  chief’s  eyes  literally  blazed,  and  his  thick 
lips  parted  over  his  great  white  teeth,  till  he  looked  like 
a  wild  savage  beast,  which  indeed  at  that  moment  he 
was,  and  he  shook  his  fists  almost  in  Ward’s  face. 

“  And  that  is  why  you  say  ‘  thief !  ’  Because  I  stole 
the  anklet  ?  ”  asked  Ward. 

“  Yes  !  ” 

Ward  waited  a  minute  or  so,  while  the  furious  negro 
confronted  him,  and  then  he  said  slowly,  and  very  quietly. 
“  It  is  true  I  caught  your  anklet  with  a  fishing  hook.  But 
the  next  day  I  put  it  back  in  the  lagoon  again.  It  is 
there  now.” 

The  chief’s  face  changed  in  an  extraordinary  way. 
Fury  gave  way  to  bewilderment,  bewilderment  to  astonish¬ 
ment,  astonishment  to  relief.  His  truculence  lessened, 
and  then  went  suddenly  out  of  him.  He  became  again 
the  self-contained,  secretive  little  man  Ward  had  always 
known.  Yet  not  quite  the  same ;  there  was  something 
in  his  manner  which  had  not  been  there  before.  Regret 
perhaps,  respect  perhaps,  Ward  could  not  tell. 

“You  put  him  back  ?  ”  muttered  the  chief.  “  Why 
you  put  him  back  ?  ” 

“  I  put  it  back  because  I  guessed  why  you  had  thrown 
it  into  the  water,”  said  Ward,  speaking  very  slowly,  and 
keeping  his  eyes  on  the  other.  “It  is  there  now  as  far 
as  I  know.” 

“  You  put  him  back?  ”  said  Toby  again.  He  looked 
away  from  Ward  and  then  down  at  the  ground. 

“  Yes.” 

The  little  man  did  not  speak  at  once.  And  then  he 
said — 

“  Thank  you.” 

It  was  the  fruit  of  Ward’s  fair  dealings  with  the  people 
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lie  controlled,  and  of  his  simple  uprightness,  that  Chief 
Toby  never  questioned  for  one  instant  the  truth  of  what 
he  had  said.  He  accepted  the  words  as  they  were  spoken. 

“We  found  your  anklet  when  we  were  fishing  on  the 
lagoon,  and  we  took  it  to  the  Fort.  My  wife  said, 
‘  That  is  Chief  Toby’s  anklet,’  ”  continued  Ward,  choos¬ 
ing  the  simplest  words  he  could  find,  “  I  said,  ‘  The 
Chief’s  leg  is  bare,  perhaps  he  has  given  the  best  thing 
he  has  to  the  Fetish.’  She  said,  ‘  Then  it  must  go  back.’ 
Next  day  we  took  the  canoe,  and  put  it  back  where  we 
found  it.” 

There  was  a  short  silence,  then  the  chief  spoke  without 
looking  up. 

“  You  do  this  thing,”  he  said;  “  that  not  be  like  a  white 
man.  White  man  not  care  what  black  man  feel.  But 
you  care.  Wait.  Wait  a  minute.”  There  was  another 
long  silence ;  Ward  watched  Toby,  and  Toby  stared  at 
the  ground.  “  You  do  this,”  he  repeated  at  last,  “  and 
you  save  my  little  son.” 

“  Yes,  I  did,”  said  Ward,  “  and  I  did  these  things  for 
a  man  who  keeps  me  here  while  my  wife  may  be  dying 
at  Kitta,  for  all  I  know.  I  do  not  want  your  thanks. 
Keep  them  and  stand  out  of  my  way.” 

“  Wait,”  said  Toby,  again.  He  raised  his  eyes  and 
looked  the  other  in  the  face.  “  You  white  man,  but  you 
be  good  man.  To-morrow  I  think  I  let  you  go;  ”  and  with¬ 
out  another  word  he  walked  quickly  away. 

Ward  went  slowly  to  his  hut.  His  heart  beat  fast  at 
the  thought  of  release,  at  the  prospect  of  the  termination 
of  his  imprisonment.  But  it  would  not  do  to  be  too  sure, 
he  could  not  tell  how  far  the  chief  meant  what  he  said, 
and  ever  at  the  back  of  his  mind  was  a  feeling  of  distaste 
at  the  degradation  of  the  whole  business,  that  he,  the 
white  Commissioner  of  the  district,  should  be  thus  treated 
by  a  petty  and  rebellious  chief.  He  was  of  stout  heart, 
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and  almost  regretted  he  had  made  what  must  have 
sounded  like  an  appeal.  If  freedom  offered  he  would  take 
it,  but  he  would  never  again  humble  himself  by  asking 
for  it.  In  his  own  heart  he  knew  that  his  explanation 
to  the  black  man  had  not  been  made  with  the  idea  of 
obtaining  any  benefit  thereby,  but  to  clear  himself  of  the 
suspicion  of  having  done  a  mean  thing. 

When  he  reached  his  hut  he  ate  his  evening  meal,  and 
then  walked  down  the  little  track  which  led  to  the  muddy 
overgrown  creek.  Here  the  mangroves  flourished  in  great 
profusion.  With  their  roots  fixed  deep  in  the  mud,  they 
had  grown  up,  till  at  the  height  of  the  rainy  season  their 
tops  formed  a  matted  tangle  just  clear  of  the  water.  Now 
that  the  dry  weather  was  well  advanced,  the  river  had 
fallen  so  low  that  from  its  surface  the  mangroves  resembled 
a  forest  of  bare  poles,  with  tops  of  dirty  green. 

Here  Ward  sat  down,  and  loading  his  pipe  a  bare 
quarter  full  for  his  tobacco  was  nearly  done,  began 
to  smoke,  pondering  over  the  events  of  the  afternoon. 
By  the  time  he  had  finished  the  pitiful  little  allowance 
it  was  almost  dark,  and  he  rose  to  go,  knocking  the  ashes 
out  against  a  branch  as  he  did  so.  As  if  the  knocking  had 
been  an  invocation,  something  moved  up  on  the  water 
below.  He  parted  the  bushes  and  peered  down.  It  was 
thick  dusk,  but  he  could  just  see  something  dark  moving, 
something  large.  And  then,  before  he  could  call,  a  voice 
spoke  gently  up  out  of  the  obscurity. 

“  That  you,  Ward  ?  ”  it  said. 

For  a  moment  Ward  could  not  answer.  There  was  a 
pause,  then  the  voice  said  again,  “  Ward  !  Ward  !  Is  that 
you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes  !  It’s  Ward.  Who’s  that  ?  ” 

“  Tarleton.  I’m  in  a  canoe.  Hold  on,  I’m  coming  up.” 

The  mangroves  were  violently  disturbed,  then  Tarleton 
appeared  scrambling  upwards,  scratching  his  face  rather 
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badly.  Two  men  followed  him,  and  Ward  saw  at  last 
the  smart  red  fezzes  and  sashes,  the  blue  knickers  and 
shirts  of  the  Hausa  soldiers. 

“  You’re  here,  then  ?  ”  said  Tarleton,  in  a  low  voice,  as 
Ward  grasped  his  hand.  “  Are  you  all  right  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Ward,  “  yes.  My  God  !  I’m  glad  to  see 
you,  Tarleton.” 

Tarleton  though  he  shook  hands  cordially  enough, 
showed  no  emotion  at  the  sight  of  the  other.  His  eyes 
wandered  restlessly  about,  and  he  was  evidently  uneasy. 

“  Hush,  speak  low,”  he  said.  “  I  thought  I  heard 
something  moving.” 

“  No,  no,  it’s  all  right.  I’m  always  alone.  There 
won’t  be  any  one  about.  Where  have  you  come  from  ?  ” 

“  I’m  out  with  my  men  after  this  slave-raider  Barbadu. 
My  camp  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  I  had  the 
Governor’s  orders  to  find  you,  and  now  I  have  done  so  we 
must  go  at  once.  There’s  another  canoe  outside  the 
creek  with  the  man  who  showed  us  the  way.  Are  you 
ready  ?  ” 

“  Eeady,  yes.  I've  been  ready  every  day  for  a  fort¬ 
night.  Can  I  get  my  things,  or  had  I  better  leave  them  ? 
Like  a  fool  I  left  my  revolver  in  the  hut.  I  should  like 
to  get  that.” 

“  Where  is  the  hut  ?  Are  you  sure  there  is  no  one 
about  watching  you  ?  ” 

“  Only  five  minutes  up  the  path.  I’m  spied  on  by 
day,  but  left  alone  at  this  time.  I  don’t  think  there 
would  be  much  danger.” 

“  Well,  hurry  up,  then.  Take  a  man  with  you,”  said 
Tarleton  in  a  tone  of  anxiety.  “  I  can  afford  to  run  no 
risk,  so  be  as  quick  as  you  can.  If  there  is  the  least 
alarm  I  must  leave  you.  The  work  I’m  on  comes  first.” 

Ward  and  the  Hausa  crept  swiftly  and  silently  to  the 
hut.  The  anxiety  of  Tarleton  made  him  realize  as  he 
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had  never  realized  before  how  dangerous  was  the  place 
into  which  he  had  strayed. 

They  reached  the  hut  safely.  He  quickly  threw  the 
few  remaining  stores  into  the  box  of  clothes,  and  thrust 
his  revolver  into  his  pocket.  He  looked  round  to  see  if 
anything  had  been  forgotten. 

“  Please,  sir,”  said  the  Hausa,  whispering  rapidly  and 
earnestly,  “  we  must  go  at  once.  This  is  a  bad  place. 
Every  minute  makes  it  worse.  Not  safe  here,  sir.” 

Ward  nodded  and  grabbed  the  hurricane  lamp  ;  the 
Hausa  seized  the  box,  and  stepping  carefully  and  noise¬ 
lessly,  they  departed  from  the  hut  and  reached  the  creek 
unmolested.  Tarleton  was  still  there,  and  Ward  lowered 
himself  through  the  mangrove  screen  into  the  canoe.  He 
cared  naught  for  Toby  now,  the  Chief  might  come  or 
stay  away  as  he  liked  ;  if  he  appeared  and  tried  to  stop 
him  now,  he  would  shoot,  or  choke  the  life  out  of  him. 
He  laughed  when  he  thought  of  the  little  Chief  visiting 
the  hut  in  the  morning  and  finding  him  gone,  departed 
without  his  help. 

The  Hausas  hauled  the  canoe  up  the  creek  and  into 
the  open  river  in  silence.  There  another  boat  with  the 
guide  awaited  them,  and  Ward  clambered  into  it,  leaving 
Tarleton  to  the  other.  Without  a  sound  both  craft  sped 
across  the  river  and  were  lost  in  the  shadows,  unmolested 
and  apparently  unseen.  Ward  at  last  was  free. 

There  were  no  bushes  or  mangroves  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  the  forest  came  down  thick  and  heavy  to 
the  edge  of  the  water.  The  boats  rushed  at  top  speed  up 
stream,  keeping  in  the  thickest  shadows  till  after  a  long 
while  the  men  were  quite  exhausted,  and  they  stopped 
their  paddling  at  an  opening  hardly  visible.  They  had 
come  many  long  miles,  but  all  the  way  no  sound  had 
disturbed  the  stillness  but  the  splash  of  some  fish,  or  the 
cry  of  some  forest  dweller. 
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It  was  pitch  dark  when  they  clambered  ashore.  A 
small  patch  of  undergrowth  had  been  cleared  away  and  a 
fire  was  burning  ;  Hausas  were  sitting  about  under  rough 
shelters  made  of  branches.  The  ceiling  of  the  little  camp 
was  the  great  green  canopy  three  hundred  feet  above, 
the  walls  the  green  walls  of  the  forest.  The  ground  was 
hard  and  dry  as  bone,  though  in  the  rainy  season  it  had 
been  a  morass.  The  scene  was  rough,  savage,  and 
picturesque  ;  it  was  also  cheerful.  Ward  certainly  was 
not  in  a  mood  to  quarrel  with  it. 

“  By  Jove !  ”  he  said,  “  I’m  much  obliged  to  you, 
Tarleton.” 

“  You  can  speak  out  now,”  said  Tarleton,  “  there’s  no 
one  about  here.  This  is  only  a  one-night  camp,  I’m  going 
on  in  the  morning.  There’ll  be  some  food  along  in  a 
minute  or  two.” 

“  One  moment.  I  suppose  you  cannot  tell  me  any¬ 
thing  about  my  wife  ?  ”  said  Ward,  with  anxiety  in  his 
voice. 

“  Yes,  I  can.  I  met  her  going  into  Accra  ;  she  is  all 
right.  But  come  and  have  some  food  first,  then  we  can 
alk.  I’ve  had  nothing  since  morning.” 
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The  light  from  the  burning  logs  fell  upon  the  leaves  and 
branches.  There  was  no  need  for  a  fire  at  that  sun-baked 
time  of  year,  but  the  Hausa,  except  on  occasions  of 
emergency,  never  camps  without  one.  A  fire  indeed,  is 
the  nightly  companion  of  all  tropical  peoples  ;  it  is  a 
safeguard  against  the  dangers  of  the  forest. 

“  And  so/’  said  Tarleton,  after  they  had  eaten  and 
drunk,  “  that  is  about  all.  I  left  Accra  six  days  ago. 
This  business  of  finding  you  has  taken  me  much  longer 
than  I  thought  it  would.  I  have  no  time  to  spare  now. 
If  I  had  not  come  upon  you  to-day  I  should  have  gone  on.” 

He  got  up  and  walked  round  and  round  the  clearing, 
restless  and  uneasy  ;  Ward  watched  him  curiously  whilst 
smoking  his  pipe  which  he  had  replenished  from  the 
other’s  tobacco. 

“  Where  do  you  expect  to  come  upon  this  Barbadu  ?  ” 
he  asked  at  last. 

“  The  German  boundary  comes  down  to  the  river  a 
long  way  further  on.  Just  where  it  again  recedes  there 
lies  a  little  village  called  Tinkeranku.  I  hope  to  meet 
him  about  there.  There  is  cover  on  this  side,  I  believe, 
on  the  other  it  is  flat  and  open.  Tinkeranku  is  on  the 
other  bank.  I  have  a  couple  of  men  up  there  making 
inquiries,  they  will  join  me  presently.” 

“How  is  the  slaver  going  to  feed  his  horses  if  the  country 
is  so  bare  on  his  side  ?  ”  inquired  Ward. 
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“  They  are  all  corn-fed  horses,  and  bring  their  supplies 
with  them.  They  only  depend  on  the  country  for  water.” 

“  It  seems  a  mad  sort  of  affair,”  said  Ward,  meditatively, 
“  to  come  down  through  burnt- up  country  to  invade  a 
place  where  the  Government  has  troops,  even  if  one  of 
the  chiefs  does  offer  to  help !  I  understand  Toby’s 
references  to  his  friend  in  the  forest  now  !  Whoever 
heard  of  such  a  thing  !  ” 

“It  is  mad,”  said  Tarleton,  pacing  up  and  down, 
“  hardly  conceivable.  Barbadu  is  nothing  but  a  wanderer. 
The  French  have  driven  him  out  and  he  is  moving  aim¬ 
lessly  about  our  Hinterland.  I  suppose  the  idea  of 
coming  down  to  the  sea  is  attractive  to  him.  That  is  the 
only  explanation  I  can  think  of.” 

“  But  how  can  he  hope  to  get  to  Kitta  and  back  safely 
with  such  a  following  as  you  say  accompanies  him  ?  He 
can’t  move  very  fast,  and  of  course  the  news  of  his  coming 
would  be  sent  flying  through  the  Colony.” 

“  The  last  spy  that  came  down  to  the  Governor,  said 
that  he  was  going  to  approach  as  near  as  he  dared  with 
his  whole  following,  and  then  leave  the  main  body,  and 
make  a  dash  with  a  few  chosen  and  picked  men.  Probably 
not  more  than  forty  or  fifty.  That  of  course  would  be  his 
only  hope.  I  expect  to  come  upon  him  just  after  he  has 
separated.” 

“  Yes,  I  should  think  that  was  about  it.  If  he  has 
any  plan,  he  imagines  he  can  get  away  with  a  smallish 
mounted  force  if  attacked,  as  he  did  from  the  French. 
But  he  must  pass  through  German  territory  to  reach 
Kitta  on  that  bank.” 

“Yes,  but  not  much  of  it,”  agreed  Tarleton.  “  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I’m  going  right  up  beyond  German 
country  before  I  tackle  him.  The  Germans  might  hear 
of  him,  and  frighten  him  away  without  being  able  to 
kill  him.  He  might  never  again  come  near  enough  for 
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us  to  get  him.  There  must  be  no  mistake  over  this 
business,  and  there  shall  not  be,  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned.  My  orders  are  Barbadu  dead  or  alive,  and  I  will 
carry  them  out.” 

He  ceased  his  uneasy  pacing.  The  night  was  dark,  but 
the  faint  firelight  shone  on  his  tense,  white  face. 

“  You  don’t  look  very  fit,”  said  Ward  involuntarily. 

“  Oh,  that’s  nothing.  I’ve  hated  the  stay  in  Accra. 
I  loathe  the  place  !  I  shall  be  all  right  now  I’m  on  the 
move  again,  and  with  my  Hausas.  They  are  almost  the 
only  things  in  the  world  I  care  about.”  He  stopped 
abruptly,  and  began  again  his  restless  pacing.  “  The 
account  you  gave  me  of  the  way  that  fellow  Toby  treated 
you,”  he  went  on  suddenly,  “  makes  my  blood  boil. 
How  you  can  have  put  up  with  it,  I  cannot  imagine  ! 
I  would  have  killed  him  and  taken  the  consequences  ! 
To  stand  and  insult  you — you,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District !  My  God,  if  ever  I  come  across  him  let  him 
be  careful !  He  won’t  talk  to  me  like  that !  ” 

“  You  don’t  imagine  I  liked  it,  do  you  ?  ”  said  Ward, 
hotly.  “  Nor  do  you  think  I  was  afraid  of  him,  I  hope  ! 
I  didn’t  choose  to  lose  my  temper,  and  I  sympathized 
with  a  great  deal  of  what  he  said.  I  don’t  suppose  we 
should  much  like  it  if  some  one  came  and  took  our 
country  away,  and  forced  their  manners  and  customs 
on  us  !  ” 

“  Oh,  we  all  know  what  you  think  about  the  dear 
native,”  said  Tarleton,  roughly. 

Ward  flushed,  and  was  about  to  make  an  angry  answer, 
but  checked  himself. 

“  I  can  wait  as  regards  anything  I  may  have  against 
Toby,”  was  all  he  said. 

But  Tarleton  would  have  none  of  this  ;  he  would  not 
listen.  To  him  the  insult  put  upon  Ward  was  worse 
than  the  actual  detention.  Had  Toby  treated  his  captive 
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with  deference  while  keeping  him  prisoner,  he  would  have 
sneered  at  the  whole  affair,  but  have  felt  no  anger  ;  to 
him  the  gravity  of  the  business  was  in  the  fact,  that  in 
the  person  of  Ward  the  white  race  had  been  insulted  by 
the  black.  The  fierce  antagonism  of  his  spirit  was  stirred 
almost  as  deeply  as  if  he  himself  had  been  the  sufferer  ; 
and  in  addition  his  rancour  was  increased  by  the  strain 
he  had  undergone.  Again  and  again  he  protested  in 
words  so  bitter  against  the  other’s  inaction,  that  good- 
natured  and  slow  to  take  offence  as  Ward  was,  he  at  last 
grew  angry. 

“  Don’t  you  think  that’s  enough  ?  ”  he  said  curtly, 
cutting  Tarleton  short.  “  How  I  treated  Toby  is  my 
business  and  no  one  else’s.” 

Tarleton  did  not  answer.  He  let  the  subject  go. 
But  he  was  in  deadly  earnest,  and  Ward  felt  that  if  ever 
the  two  men  met  Toby  would  have  to  behave  himself. 
He  was  a  broad-minded  man  and  did  not  object  to 
Tarleton’s  view  ;  the  latter’s  disgust  and  anger  at  what 
he  considered  his,  Ward’s,  pusillanimity,  were  genuine. 
And  Ward  saw  deeper.  He  saw  that  the  uneasy  man 
pacing  restlessly  in  front  of  him,  was  not  the  man  he  had 
known  ;  it  was  a  new  Tarleton.  Even  in  the  hurry  of 
the  rescue  he  had  noticed  that  something  was  amiss,  and 
now  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest  he  realized  that  the 
change  went  far  below  the  surface,  and  he  knew,  though 
he  could  not  tell  how,  that  the  spirit  was  disturbed  to  its 
depth.  And  this  knowledge  made  him  decide  to  be 
cautious  in  his  words,  and  careful  to  do  nothing  that  would 
pour  oil  on  the  flame  burning  in  the  breast  of  the  man 
before  him. 

“We  had  better  be  trying  to  get  some  sleep,”  he  said, 
knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  ;  “we  have  hard  work 
before  us  to-morrow,  and  I  must  make  up  my  mind  what 
I  am  going  to  do  myself.” 
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“We  can  settle  that  at  once,”  said  Tarleton,  shortly. 

“  Oh,  very  well !  I  think  you  said  the  Governor’s 
orders  were  for  me  to  proceed  to  Accra,  but  that  no  date 
was  mentioned  ?  Simply  to  proceed  there  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Do  you  know  what  his  opinion  of  me  is,  or  was  ?  ” 

“  I  haven’t  seen  him  since  he  went  to  Aburi,  but  I 
understood  he  was  inclined  to  censure  you  for  not  keeping 
the  District  quiet.  Things  are  very  difficult  for  him,” 
Tarleton  replied  as  he  walked  over  to  the  fire  and  kicked 
the  embers  together. 

“  I  know  that,  and  I  know  too  that  if  he  gets  recalled 
I  shall  be  told  at  the  end  of  my  year  that  I  am  not  wanted 
any  more.  But  suppose  you  are  successful  and  finish 
off  Barbadu  then  would  things  be  all  right,  do  you 
think  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  suppose  so,”  said  Tarleton.  “  The  German 
Government  would  have  to  be  satisfied  even  upon  their 
own  showing.  Anyway  the  Governor  would  be  absolved, 
and  with  him  you  would  be.  They  would  have  to  seek 
some  other  cause  of  offence.” 

“  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  coming  along  with 
you?  ”  said  Ward  after  some  thought. 

Tarleton  hesitated.  “  I  would  not  object,”  he  said 
slowly,  “  as  long  as  you  quite  understood  that  I  was  in  sole 
charge,  and  that  you  were  under  my  orders  ?  And  that 
you  came  at  your  own  risk.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Ward,  “  that  is  understood.  I 
look  at  the  thing  in  this  way.  If  all  goes  well  I  can  go 
back  to  Accra  in  comfort.  I  have  no  orders  to  return 
there  immediately.  If  things  go  wrong,  I  can’t  be  worse  off 
than  I  am  now  !  My  wife  is  safe,  which  is  all  I  care 
about.  If  I  can  I  will  get  a  message  to  her.  I  shall 
come  with  you  because  I  think  it  is  the  best  I  can  do. 
How  long  do  you  think  this  business  will  take  ?  ” 
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Tarleton  drew  a  hand  across  his  forehead.  “  It  must 
be  over  soon  now,”  he  said  shortly,  “  ten  or  twelve  days 
should  finish  everything.  Then  I  shall  go  straight  back 
to  Accra.” 

“  Well,  if  that’s  all  I  shall  certainly  come  with  you. 
A  week  or  two  won’t  make  much  difference.  If  Barbadu 
is  polished  off  the  Governor  won’t  bother  about  my 
absence,  as  I  am  not  wanted  at  Kitta.  And  I  shall  know 
what  to  expect.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Tarleton,  “  but  you  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  live  hard.  We  must  go  fast,  quickly,  and  above 
all  quietly,  or  the  news  of  our  approach  will  get  about. 
We  may  have  to  do  without  fires,  and  we  must  depend  on 
native  food.  Joseph,  my  boy,  is  with  me,  and  he  will 
cook  for  us,  and  two  Hausa  women  are  following  who  will 
carry  a  couple  of  light  loads.  What  will  be  done  when 
we  reach  Tinkeranku  I  do  not  know,  but  whatever  my 
orders  are  you  must  obey  them  without  question.  And 
you  must  promise  to  be  silent  whatever  happens,  unless 
I  give  you  leave  to  speak.  On  those  conditions  you  can 
come.  Do  you  agree  to  them  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Ward,  “  I  do.” 

“  That  is  arranged  then,”  said  Tarleton.  “  In  a  way 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  somebody  with  me.  I — I  am 
expecting  a  message.  It  may  come  to  the  camp  when 
I  am  not  there.” 

“  All  right.  And  now,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I’ll  get 
some  sleep.  I’m  tired  and  Heaven  knows  what  the  time  is.” 

The  dawn  had  broken  in  heat  before  he  awoke.  He 
yawned  and  walked  down  to  the  water’s  edge  where  he 
found  Tarleton. 

“  There’ll  be  some  tea  ready  soon,”  the  latter  said, 
“  and  then  I’m  off.” 

At  six  o’clock  they  started.  The  Hausas,  barefooted, 
and  silent  as  wolves,  their  food-bags  over  their  shoulders, 
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their  carbines  slung,  turned  into  a  little  track.  For  a 
little  while  they  could  be  seen  moving  among  the  big 
trees,  then  their  forms  grew  shadowy,  and  at  last  only 
their  white  food- bags  could  be  seen.  Then  these  faded 
away.  Joseph  extinguished  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire, 
a  necessary  precaution,  for  the  forest  was  as  dry  as  tinder. 
All  was  in  order.  Two  boxes,  one  Ward’s  the  other 
Tarleton’s,  alone  showed  that  a  camp  had  existed.  The 
sergeant  came  up. 

“  The  women  will  follow  with  these,  sir,”  he  said. 

“  Come  on,  then,”  said  Tarleton  ;  “  tell  the  women 
to  make  no  noise,  and  not  to  speak  above  a  whisper,  and 
to  keep  about  an  hour  behind  us.” 

All  of  a  sudden  the  Hausas  who  had  started  off  a  few 
minutes  before  reappeared  walking  towards  them. 
Tarleton  stared  at  them  angrily.  “  What  the  devil  does 
this  mean  ?  ”  he  demanded  ;  “  why  have  they  turned 
back  ?  ” 

“  The  men  are  going  the  right  way,  sir,”  said  the 
sergeant,  “  but  the  path  twists  about,  for  the  water 
runs  into  the  land.  We  are  on  one  side  of  it,  but  they  are 
now  on  the  other.” 

He  was  right.  Soon  the  soldiers  turned  sharp  to  their 
left,  and  marched  away  from  them.  The  two  white  men 
followed  the  path  alongside  a  narrow  creek.  It  was  about 
fifteen  feet  wide,  and  there  was  no  means  of  crossing.  It 
smelt  stagnant  and  bitter.  At  the  end  of  a  mile  or  so  a 
fallen  tree  enabled  them  to  reach  the  further  side,  and  then 
the  track  took  them  back  to  the  river  again. 

This  track  was  one  of  the  main  roads  of  the  forest, 
insomuch  as  it  ran  between  two  large  towns  a  hundred 
miles  apart.  From  it  other  little  paths  debouched, 
running  to  smaller  towns  and  villages  ;  it  was  traversed 
by  many  feet,  yet  nowhere  was  it  more  than  a  yard  wide  ; 
it  just  gave  a  man  with  a  load  on  his  head,  room  to  walk. 
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The  inconvenience  of  its  narrowness  was  plain  ;  when  two 
men  met,  one  had  to  take  down  his  load  and  step  asido 
into  the  bushes  to  let  the  other  pass.  Trees  too  thrust 
their  branches  across  it,  and  knocked  the  loads  off  the 
bearers’  heads.  In  wet  weather  the  forest  damps  drenched 
both  load  and  carrier,  yet  the  custom  of  a  period  long 
forgotten,  when  the  country  was  at  war  with  itself,  had 
decreed  that  the  roads  should  be  narrow,  and  narrow  they 
had  remained  and  would  remain,  until  the  slow  but 
continuous  progress  of  the  Government  should  open, 
widen,  and  develope  them. 

Along  this  track,  ever  twisting  and  turning,  never 
running  straight  for  a  hundred  yards,  the  little  party 
pushed  their  way  hour  after  hour.  The  shod  feet  of  the 
white  men  made  but  little  sound  on  the  forest  floor,  a 
mass  of  decaying  vegetation  centuries  old  ;  the  bare  soles 
of  the  Hausas  made  none.  Sometimes  as  they  pursued 
their  silent  way  the  path  would  lead  them  along  the  side 
of  the  river,  where,  themselves  concealed,  they  watched 
big  canoes  being  paddled  down,  and  listened  to  the 
chatter  of  the  laughing  people.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  they  were  so  close  that  the  sergeant  made  the  men 
remove  their  white  food-bags  lest  they  should  show  out 
amidst  the  dim  greenness  of  the  forest.  Two  or  three 
times  they  stepped  aside  into  the  thick  bush,  and  lay 
hid  ;  then  along  the  path  would  come  a  party  of  carriers, 
men  and  women  almost  nude,  bearing  on  their  heads 
seventy  and  eighty  pound  loads  of  butter-like  palm  oil 
wrapped  in  thick  plantain  leaves. 

At  noon,  after  a  march  of  six  hours,  they  halted  and 
Joseph  produced  some  cold  food.  They  ate  and  drank 
in  silence,  and  after  a  couple  of  hours’  rest  set  off  again 
along  the  quiet  pathway,  and  travelled  without  a  halt 
till  the  early  dusk  came  upon  them.  Then  Joseph 
again  prepared  the  table  in  the  wilderness,  and  almost 
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before  he  had  finished  the  rough  meal,  Ward  fell 
asleep. 

And  in  this  way  they  pressed  along  the  track.  Each 
day  they  started  at  dawn  travelling  ever  parallel  with  the 
river  beneath  the  great  green  canopy.  Each  day  was  one 
of  toil  and  fatigue,  and  perspiration  ;  each  day  had  its 
interest,  Ward  enjoyed  every  hour.  He  was  on  the  road 
to  high  adventure,  he  had  no  time  to  brood.  At  first  it 
was  all  he  could  do  to  keep  pace  with  Tarleton,  but  he 
quickly  grew  leaner  and  harder,  and  was  soon  able  to 
compass  the  marches  without  undue  fatigue. 

The  new  life  lightened  Tarleton’s  burden  also  ;  the 
peace  of  the  forest  quieted  him.  His  restlessness  and 
nervousness  diminished,  though  they  did  not  altogether 
disappear  ;  his  manner  lost  its  harshness  as  the  toil  of 
the  way  taxed  his  energies.  He  and  Ward  marched 
together  in  amity  and  peace. 

On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  path  which  had  for  some  time  kept  away 
from  the  river,  bent  suddenly  towards  it.  Peering  out 
from  beneath  a  great  screen  of  leaves  Ward  uttered  an 
ejaculation  of  delight  and  wonder,  and  Tarleton,  who  all 
day  had  been  unusually  taciturn,  echoed  him. 

They  were  once  more  upon  the  bank.  The  forest  was 
thick  and  heavy.  The  river,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  which  hitherto  had  flown  placidly  towards  the 
sea  here  almost  lost  its  waters.  The  stream  bed  showed. 
Great  shelves  and  terraces  of  grey  rock  which  ran  from 
bank  to  bank  ;  green  shrubberies  rose  up,  and  out  of 
them  sprang  tall  trees  covered  with  great  red  blossoms  ; 
spits  and  patches  of  sand  of  the  purest,  palest  yellow  lay 
on  the  grey  flooring  ;  and  over  terrace,  shrubbery,  and 
shining  sand,  ran  and  bubbled  and  burst  forth  cascade, 
spray  and  fountain  of  clear  limpid  water  sent  up  by  the 
great  river  which  here  made  its  way  underground.  The 
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rays  of  the  sun  made  the  wet  terraces  and  ledges  sparkle 
and  glitter.  It  was  a  landscape  garden  laid  out  by  the 
Great  Master  Gardener,  a  triumph  of  the  art,  such  as  the 
two  white  men  had  never  even  imagined. 

Ward  took  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth.  “  By  Jove, 
that’s  beautiful !  ”  he  said  under  his  breath. 

Tarleton  nodded  without  speaking. 

“  River  go  below  here,  sir,”  said  the  old  sergeant,  in  a 
low  voice.  “  People  who  come  by  canoe,  get  out  and 
walk  about  one  half-mile.  Then  the  river  begin  again.” 

There  were  clear  signs  that  many  people  used  the  port¬ 
age.  The  narrow  track  was  here  a  wide  path,  the  bushes 
on  either  side  were  much  battered,  a  broken  canoe  lay 
derelict,  so  the  soldiers  turned  aside  into  the  under¬ 
growth,  pushing  through  the  vines  and  creepers.  Thus 
they  proceeded  for  an  hour  travelling  as  usual  in  silence, 
parallel  with  the  river  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it ; 
then  they  turned  again,  and  presently,  streaming  with 
perspiration,  once  more  rejoined  the  track.  They  had 
run  it  rather  fine,  for  a  chatter  of  voices  told  them  they 
had  only  just  avoided  a  newly  landed  party  on  their  way 
down  stream. 

“  Phew !  ”  said  Ward,  wiping  his  streaming  face, 
“  that  was  hot  work  !  How  much  further  on  before  we 
camp  ?  ” 

“  Only  a  little,”  said  Tarleton,  lighting  his  pipe. 
“  I  too  have  had  nearly  enough.” 

It  was  four  o’clock  before  they  halted  among  the 
bushes.  It  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  prepare  the  resting- 
place  for  the  night.  The  soldiers  lit  the  fire,  and  then 
went  cautiously  down  to  the  water’s  side. 

“  There  is  no  one  about,  sir,”  reported  the  sergeant ; 
“  but  there  is  a  village  about  half  an  hour  away,  and  our 
men  want  food.  Shall  I  send  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Tarleton. 
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The  sergeant  called  to  a  Hausa,  who  opened  a  bundle 
and  pulled  out  a  dingy  white  robe  and  turban ;  he 
slipped  them  on  and  became  a  peaceable  Mahomedan 
trader.  The  sergeant  handed  him  half  a  dozen  three¬ 
penny  bits. 

“  Go  quick,  and  find  food,”  he  said.  “  The  men  are 
hungry.  The  village  lies  that  way.” 

The  soldier  pushed  through  the  undergrowth  and  dis¬ 
appeared.  In  a  little  more  than  an  hour  he  returned 
heavily  laden,  and  Ward  half  asleep  heard  in  his  dreams 
the  bustle  and  stir  caused  by  the  distribution  of  the  food. 

The  next  day  they  swung  along,  going  as  ever,  in  Indian 
file.  The  character  of  the  country  began  to  change.  On 
the  opposite  side  the  forest  gradually  thinned,  and  gave 
way  to  a  vast,  open,  flat  plain  ;  on  the  side  they  were  on 
it  still  persisted,  but  grew  smaller  and  lighter,  the  trees 
further  and  further  apart,  and  the  undergrowth  stronger 
and  heavier  and  less  attenuated.  The  country  at  last 
became  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  great  shrubbery. 
This  in  its  turn,  became  sparser  and  thinner,  and  eventually 
ended  in  a  flat,  grassy,  rough  country  where  there  were 
few  trees  to  be  seen. 

The  heat  was  very  great,  but  the  white  men  trudged 
on  uncomplainingly,  and  the  Hausas  made  light  of  it,  for 
there  was  abundance  of  water.  At  last  in  mid-afternoon, 
there  appeared  far  ahead  of  them,  and  on  the  opposite 
bank,  a  small  village.  The  line  halted,  and  the  sergeant 
who  had  been  marching  in  front,  came  back  to  the  rear 
where  Tarleton  and  Ward  were  walking.  With  him  was 
a  Hausa  soldier  whose  face  Ward  had  not  seen  before. 
At  the  sight  of  him  Tarleton  uttered  an  ejaculation  of 
satisfaction. 

“  Private  Moshi  reports  himself,  sir,”  said  the  sergeant ; 
“  he  meets  you  here  as  he  was  told.” 

“  Has  he  brought  news  ?  ”  asked  Tarleton, 
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“  He  has,  sir.” 

Tarleton’s  face  lighted  up,  whilst  Ward  stood  by 
forgetting  his  fatigue  and  heat. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  demanded  Tarleton  ;  “  has  he  heard 
of  this  man  Barbadu  ?  ” 

“  He  has,  sir.” 

“  What  has  he  heard  ?  ” 

“  He  has  heard  this,  sir.  Barbadu  is  close  by.” 

“  I’ve  done  it,  then  !  ”  exclaimed  Tarleton,  clenching 
his  fist.  “  Stay,  though  !  He  has  not  got  by  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  has  he  ?  ” 

“No,  sir,  he  has  not  gone  by.  But  he  is  coming,  he 
is  close  by  now.  Private  Moshi  heard  the  news  from  the 
people  of  Tinkeranku  who  had  been  warned.  They  have 
all  fled.  The  village  is  empty.” 

The  sergeant  waited  and  Tarleton  stared  round  him. 
“  I  suppose  that’s  Tinkeranku  over  there,”  he  said,  pointing 
to  the  village  on  the  far  bank. 

“  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  village  of  Tinkeranku.” 

“  Did  I  not  say,”  cried  Tarleton,  exultantly,  “  that  I 
would  meet  Barbadu  at  Tinkeranku  ?  In  the  open 
country  above  the  German  boundary  !  Anything  more, 
sergeant  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir.  It  was  two  days  ago  that  Private  Moshi  was 
at  Tinkeranku.  He  found  the  people  all  running  away, 
for  every  minute  Barbadu  was  expected.  But  he  has 
not  come  yet.  Private  Moshi  has  been  keeping  careful 
watch.  He  crossed  back  over  the  river  to  this  side,  and 
has  been  hidden,  waiting  for  us.  Barbadu  has  not 
gone  by.” 
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THE  LAST  CAMP 

They  camped  opposite  the  village  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
from  the  water  at  the  foot  of  a  mighty  cotton-wood  tree 
which  rose  solitary  from  among  the  bushes  ;  an  outpost 
of  the  forest.  The  Hausas  put  up  a  few  lean-to’s  of  leaves 
and  branches  as  protection  from  the  sun.  One  of  them 
donned  the  civilian  robes,  and  receiving  three-penny  bits 
from  the  sergeant,  went  back  along  the  path  they 
had  come.  He  departed  at  a  round  pace  though  there 
seemed  no  need  for  hurry  as  the  food-bags  were  still 
nearly  full. 

Tarleton  and  Ward  crept  down  to  the  water,  washed 
themselves,  and  returned  to  the  camp  refreshed.  The 
former’s  manner  had  further  changed  with  the  approach 
of  danger  ;  the  last  of  his  depression,  uneasiness,  and 
restlessness  had  left  him.  The  old  Tarleton  had  come 
back  ;  the  man  who  rejoiced  in  his  soldiers,  who  revelled 
in  the  life  and  adventure.  Self-confident,  something  of  a 
braggart,  but  without  doubt  a  man  who  knew  nothing  of 
fear.  One  to  whom  risk,  adventure,  and  hazard  made 
life  on  the  Coast  endurable. 

Though  the  country-side  appeared  deserted,  the 
business  of  the  little  camp  was  conducted  in  the  strictest 
silence  and  secrecy.  The  soldiers  kept  out  of  sight 
among  the  bushes.  When  they  wanted  water  they  crawled 
down  among  the  rough  herbage  to  the  river.  Two 
sentries  were  set,  one  at  either  end  of  the  camp,  and  a 
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hundred  yards  from  it,  though  with  the  exception  of  the 
deserted  village  across  the  water  there  was  no  sign  of 
human  habitation. 

The  white  men  drowsed  away  the  afternoon.  The  day 
drew  towards  a  close  without  incident.  At  dusk  the 
Hausa  who  had  been  sent  after  food  returned,  tired  out 
but  laden  with  a  plentiful  supply.  Joseph  built  the 
tiniest  of  fires  and  contrived  to  furnish  a  cup  of  tea  ; 
then  the  fire  was  extinguished.  The  men  ate  their  food 
in  silence,  there  was  no  noise,  no  talking  or  laughing. 
When  it  was  dark  the  carrier  women  went  to  one  side  and 
lay  down  by  themselves,  and  by  nine  o’clock  the  camp, 
save  for  the  sentries,  was  asleep. 

The  dark  hours  set  in  hot,  heavy,  and  parching.  A 
bright  moon  shone  on  the  cluster  of  tired  men  who  slept 
like  the  dead.  Ward  lay  flat  upon  his  back,  one  arm  flung 
across  his  face.  Now  and  then  some  large  animal  moved 
in  the  water,  and  occasionally  the  cry  of  some  big  beast 
broke  the  silence. 

But  just  before  dawn  the  night  changed  its  character. 
The  stars  that  had  not  yet  begun  to  pale  grew  dim, 
a  hint  of  mist  spread  over  the  land,  and  then  with  a  chill 
and  quickening  in  the  air  the  Harmattan  began  to  blow. 
Softly  at  first,  and  then  more  keenly,  till  the  boughs  of 
the  cotton-wood  moved,  and  its  leaves  rustled.  The 
sergeant  who  had  just  visited  the  sentries,  beat  his  breast 
to  warm  himself ;  the  two  white  men  growled,  shivered 
and  awoke. 

Cold  and  dry  at  the  early  morning,  scorching  and  dry 
at  mid-day,  laden  with  impalpable  red  dust,  the  wind  from 
the  desert  descends  upon  the  Coast  about  Christmas  time 
when  the  year  is  at  its  hottest.  To  most  people  it  is 
a  trying  time.  It  blows  intermittently,  fitfully  ;  it  blows 
for  days  together,  it  departs  for  days  together  ;  it  goes 
altogether  before  the  coming  of  the  March  tornadoes. 
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It  strikes  on  the  open  pores  of  the  skin,  searching  out  any 
latent  weakness.  Prickly  heat  justifies  its  name;  the  liver 
stops  work,  the  temper  goes ;  books  and  papers  dry  up  and 
curl,  the  furniture  gives  forth  loud  cracks ;  the  atmosphere 
assumes  an  orange  tint,  from  the  suspended  sand.  The 
new-comer  may  welcome  its  dry  harshness,  but  the  ener¬ 
vated  Coaster  dreads  it,  and  so  does  the  native.  It  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  hundred  east  winds  and  a  blazing  March  sun. 

This  wind  which  had  blown  occasionally  while  they 
came  through  the  forest,  had  troubled  them  but  little, 
sheltered  as  they  were  by  the  trees.  But  now  in  the  open 
it  made  itself  felt.  Strange  to  say  it  was  the  burly  Ward 
who  felt  it  less  than  the  lean  Tarleton.  But  there  was  no 
more  sleep  for  either  of  them.  They  walked  about,  and 
would  have  welcomed  a  fire,  which  Tarleton,  however, 
forbade.  With  the  dawn  but  little  relief  came.  As  the 
sun  strengthened,  the  wind  strengthened  too ;  they 
shivered  even  while  they  sweated. 

But  in  spite  of  the  strong  Harmattan,  Tarleton  con¬ 
tinued  in  good  spirits.  At  the  scanty  mid-day  meal  he 
rallied  the  other  on  his  lack  of  appetite,  and  made  a  better 
meal  himself  than  he  had  done  for  a  long  time. 

“  And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  now  ?  ”  asked  Ward, 
when  they  had  finished  and  Joseph  was  wiping  the 
chipped  enamel  plates,  which,  with  two  cups  of  the  same 
material,  formed  their  camp  equipment. 

“  I  can  do  nothing  till  the  other  Hausa,  Private 
Osmanu,  comes  in,”  said  Tarleton,  “  he  has  orders  not  to 
come  till  he  has  located  Barbadu.  He  must  be  pretty 
close  at  hand — Barbadu  I  mean — otherwise  the  Tinkeranku 
people  would  not  have  bolted.  You,  as  a  civilian,  per¬ 
haps  do  not  know  it,  but  everything  is  ready.”  Tarleton 
paused,  and  then  went  on,  “You  can  understand  that  the 
essence  of  such  matters  is  always  the  same.  A  surprise.” 

“  Yes,  I  understand  that,  of  course.  But  you  have  so 
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few  men,  only  a  dozen  !  Surely  not  enough  to  catch  a 
man  like  Barbadu  !  ” 

“If  we  can’t  catch  him  with  a  dozen  we  can’t  catch 
him  at  all.  Surprise  means  few  men.  But  they  must 
be  picked  men — specialists.  I  have  no  use  for  men  who 
go  to  sleep  on  watch.  Picked  men,  secrecy,  a  dash. 
Those  are  my  tactics.  Say,  for  instance,  that  Barbadu 
comes  down  to  Tinkeranku  there.  He  knows  nothing  of 
our  being  out  after  him,  suspects  nothing.  He  stops  there 
for  the  night.  Two  hours  after  midnight  I  and  the  soldiers 
slip  across  the  river ;  his  men  have  spears  and  swords, 
we  have  up-to-date  carbines.  Taken  unawares  they  have 
not  much  chance.  That  is  the  rough  idea,  but  one  must 
be  guided  by  circumstances.  And  one  other  thing  is 
wanted.  Good  fortune.  Good  luck.” 

Ward  saw  he  was  very  much  in  earnest,  and  nodded. 

“  The  most  careful  plans  may  go  astray,”  continued 
Tarleton,  “  but  I  believe  in  my  luck — in  these  matters 
at  any  rate.  It  has  stood  by  me  before,  and  will  stand 
by  me  again.  I  know  it !  If — or  I  should  say  when — 
I  find  Barbadu,  I  shall  get  him.” 

“Yes,  it  seems  all  right,”  said  Ward,  slowly.  “  What 
you  say  sounds  practical.  But  there  is  one  thing  you 
have  forgotten,  or  have  not  taken  into  account.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  said  Tarleton,  sharply. 

“  Why,  Chief  Toby.  He  must  know  that  you  got  me 
away  from  that  village.  He  is  sure  to  discover  that  you 
and  the  Hausas  have  been  about.  He  has  a  share  in 
this.  Don’t  you  think  he  may  warn  Barbadu  ?  ” 

“  I  haven’t  forgotten  him,  and  I  haven’t  overlooked 
the  possibility  of  what  you  say,”  said  Tarleton,  shortly. 
“  But  we  took  precautions.  After  I  found  you,  we  came 
far  up  stream  before  we  landed,  I  think  it  will  take  him 
some  time  to  find  out  how  you  escaped,  and  which  way 
you  went.  Probably  he  will  imagine  at  first  that  we  all 
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returned  back  to  Kitta  or  even  to  Accra.  That  would 
be  the  most  likely  thing  for  us  to  do.  In  any  case  it  will 
take  him  some  days  to  find  out,  and  it  is  on  those  days  I 
am  reckoning.” 

“  That’s  so.  He  is  bound  to  consider  me,”  agreed  Ward. 
“  As  you  say,  if  he  hears  the  Hausas  have  been  about,  he 
will  think  they  came  to  rescue  me.  At  first,  any  way.” 

“  Well,  that  is  where  I  hope  my  luck  may  serve  me. 
If  my  time-table  is  right  and  I  have  hit  off  Barbadu,  as 
I  seem  to  have,  those  few  days  will  make  all  the  difference. 
If  he  comes  up  to  warn  Barbadu,  or  with  any  idea  of  inter¬ 
fering,  I  hope  he  will  find  the  whole  business  settled  and 
ourselves  gone.  But  if  he  should  come  across  me,  he  had 
better  take  care  how  he  interferes  with  me!  ” 

The  two  men  sat  silent  for  a  little,  watching  the 
Hausas  moving  about  among  the  bushes.  Then  without 
preamble,  Tarleton  began  to  talk  about  the  soldiers,  the 
men  of  whom  he  was  so  proud.  He  told  tale  after  tale  of 
adventure,  of  hardship,  of  risk  ;  of  the  capture  of  kings 
and  chiefs  ;  of  encounters  with  fetishes  ;  of  the  putting 
down  of  disturbances  and  fights  ;  of  triumphs  and  escapes. 
Ward  listened,  silent  and  absorbed.  All  that  Tarleton 
told  was  genuine  and  interesting,  and  he  spoke  plainly  and 
sensibly,  and  in  no  spirit  of  boastfulness.  Indeed,  while  he 
was  unquestionably  proud  of  what  he  had  done,  he  never¬ 
theless  gave  the  credit  to  the  men  who  served  under  him. 

“  And  as  it  has  been  before,”  he  said,  “so  it  will  be 
again.  We,  my  men  and  I,  will  succeed.” 

“  If  you  please,  sir,”  said  the  sergeant,  appearing 
suddenly,  and  interrupting  Tarleton’s  discourse,  “  if  you 
please,  sir,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.” 

Tarleton  jumped  up  and  hurried  away.  Ward  waited 
for  some  time,  then  finding  he  did  not  return,  strolled 
down  to  the  river.  He  saw  up  stream  a  dozen  big  hippos 
swimming  in  a  deep  pool.  His  service  had  been  confined 
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to  coast  towns,  and  he  had  never  seen  any  before.  For¬ 
getting  everything  else  in  the  novel  sight,  he  watched 
through  the  bushes  the  great  beasts  coasting  about, 
keeping  their  huge  heads  just  awash.  He  lost  count  of 
the  time  in  his  interest  and  started  when  a  voice  recalled 
him  to  himself,  and  turning,  saw  Tarleton  approaching. 

“  News !  news  !  ”  said  Tarleton.  “  Good  news  ! 
Great  newTS  !  Private  Osmanu  has  come  in.  Everything 
is  right !  He  has  found  Barbadu.” 

“  Good  !  Where  is  he  ?  Is  he  near  here  ?  ” 

“  He  has  turned  off  to  a  small  village  across  the  plain, 
on  the  opposite  bank,  rather  higher  up  the  stream.  About 
a  day’s  march,  or  a  day  and  a  half  from  here.  Why  he  has 
gone  there  Osmanu  could  not  find  out,  except  that  there 
is  something  wrong.  It’s  a  nuisance,  but  it  really  doesn’t 
matter  much.  He’s  marked  down,  and  I  shan’t  wait  for 
him  to  come  any  nearer.  We  are  getting  to  the  end  now.” 

“  Good  !  ”  repeated  Ward,  “  that’s  all  right !  When 
shall  you  start  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  want  some  more  food,  and  I’ve  sent  for  some. 
When  it  comes  I’m  off.  Everything  is  ready.  The  men 
are  waiting.” 

“  How  long  do  you  expect  to  be  away  ?  ” 

“  About  forty-eight  hours,  or  possibly  less.  I  must 
work  at  top  speed  now.  The  water  is  the  great  difficulty. 
There  is  the  plain  to  be  crossed,  and  there  will  be  none  on 
that.  And  though  Osmanu  reports  there  are  water  holes 
at  the  village,  he  says  they  are  small.  I  shall  try  to  get 
to  them  at  night,  and  then  decide  what  is  best  to  be  done. 
There  is  not  so  much  need  for  caution  now ;  but,  all  the 
same,  don’t  show  yourself,”  and  with  these  words  Tarleton 
went  off.  His  step  was  elastic,  his  demeanour  that  of  a 
man  free  from  care. 

With  his  helmet  pushed  to  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  Ward  strolled  up  to  the  great 
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cotton- wood  tree.  At  its  foot  the  white  ants  had  built  a 
hill  nearly  twenty  feet  high ;  this  was  covered,  as  such 
structures  often  are,  with  little  bushes.  Up  it  he 
climbed,  smashing  the  brittle  pinacles.  After  some  trouble 
he  reached  the  top  and  found  that  he  could  balance  himself 
nicely  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree  ;  and  now  for  the 
first  time  he  was  able  to  get  a  good  look  at  the  surrounding 
country.  He  saw  that  the  whole  prospect  was  flat,  and 
that  the  bank  of  the  river  on  which  the  camp  was  made — 
the  right  bank — was  covered  with  bushes  and  great 
patches  of  elephant  grass  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  with 
here  and  there  outcrops  of  grey  rock.  The  country  had  a 
curious  deserted,  inhospitable  look,  and  in  truth  its  looks 
did  not  belie  it.  Though  Ward  did  not  know  it,  he  was 
standing  on  the  outskirts  of  a  piece  of  country  which  had 
been  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Kings  of  Kumasi  at  a 
period  when  those  rulers  of  the  forest  had  not  been 
interfered  with.  This  hunting-ground  had  been  most 
strictly  preserved  by  being  put  under  fetish,  a  ceremony 
which  provided  a  cruel  death  for  all  trespassers. 

As  far  as  Ward  could  see,  this  right-bank  country  was 
everywhere  the  same,  broken  only  in  the  distance  by  the 
dark  line  of  forest  through  which  they  had  come.  But 
on  the  other  bank  things  were  very  different.  An  arid 
desolate  plain,  covered  with  short  thick  tussocky  grass, 
burnt  and  blistered,  from  which  thin  black  poles  arose 
everywhere  ;  over  which  the  dust  devils  danced,  spinning 
and  twirling  till  they  dissolved  and  disappeared,  only  to 
be  caught  up  and  spun  anew  by  the  Harmattan.  The  heat 
waves  rose  and  fell  like  a  shimmering  gauze  curtain.  All 
was  scorched  and  burnt,  a  land  over  which  a  blast  of  fire 
seemed  to  have  passed. 

And  yet,  with  the  departing  of  the  winter  heat,  and  the 
advent  of  the  tornadoes,  this  dead  land  would  spring  to 
life.  The  dried  tussocks  would  crumble  to  powder,  and 
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mixed  with  rain  would  fertilize  the  young  grass  ;  the  land 
in  twenty-four  hours  would  become  an  emerald.  With  the 
appearance  of  blade  and  leaf  the  game  would  arrive  in 
abundance  to  people  what  was  now  desert ;  the  little 
path  meandering  off  across  the  plain  would  then  become 
a  caravan  track,  and  be  trodden  by  countless  feet. 

Before  Ward  had  done  more  than  look  round  him,  an 
angry  voice  called  to  him,  and  looking  down,  he  saw 
Tarleton  among  the  bushes. 

“  Are  you  aware  that  you  can  be  seen  up  there  from  all 
over  the  place?  ”  the  latter  demanded.  “  Look  here,  Ward, 
you  agreed  if  I  let  you  come  with  me,  to  keep  quiet  and  obey 
orders.  If  you  can’t,  you  must  go  back.  And  at  once.” 

Ward  was  angry,  but  his  annoyance  was  directed  against 
himself.  He  had  given  Tarleton  just  cause  for  offence. 

“  I’m  sorry,”  he  said,  “  I  would  not  have  done  it  if 
I  had  thought.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  I’m  nearly 
hidden,  what  with  the  buttress  of  the  tree,  and  the  top 
of  the  ant-heap.  I  am  looking  through  a  thick  screen 
of  leaves.  Otherwise  I  would  not  have  stayed  up  here.” 

“  Well,  please  come  down  now,”  said  Tarleton,  some¬ 
what  mollified,  for  he  saw  that  what  Ward  said  was 
correct.  “  It’s  far  too  risky.  Stay  !  One  moment.  Now 
that  you  are  up  there,  and  if  you  are  sure  you  are  hidden, 
you  may  as  well  take  a  look  round.  Here  !  I’ll  throw  up 
my  glasses.  I  suppose  you  can  see  a  lot  of  country  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  All  over  the  place.  Thanks,  I’ve  got  them,” 
said  Ward  catching  the  glasses.  He  adjusted  the  powerful 
lenses,  and  took  a  long  and  careful  survey. 

“  There’s  nothing  over  there  on  the  plain,”  he  said  after 
a  pause,  “  as  far  as  the  glasses  can  carry  the  whole  place  is 
dead  and  dried  up.  In  one  spot  the  ground  rises  a  little, 
and  there  are  clumps  of  something,  probably  where  the 
little  trees  are  thicker  than  usual.  The  Harmattan  is 
stirring  the  dust  about  and  it’s  hazy,  which  makes  it 
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difficult  to  see.  But  everything  is  deserted.  Yes — no 
— no,  there’s  nothing  on  the  plain.  It’s  a  dead  country.” 

“  That’s  all  right,  then,”  said  Tarleton ;  “  now  take 
a  look  on  this  side  of  the  river.  See  if  our  friend  Toby  is 
following  us,”  he  added  with  a  half-laugh. 

“  There  seems  no  living  thing  on  this  side  either. 
Stony,  rather  rocky  ground.  Bushes.  Huge  grass. 
Some  large  trees  over  to  the  nor’-west.  It’s  not  burnt  up 
like  it  is  on  the  other  side.  But  there  is  nothing  moving, 
nothing  living.  Not  there.  Nor  there.  Nor  there,”  he 
said  as  he  slowly  brought  the  glasses  round.  “  Nothing 
but  bushes,  stones,  grass,  rocks  and  more  bushes. 
Nothing  there.  Nobody  anywhere.  Stay  !  Wait — one 
moment !  Yes — yes,  there  is  something  down  that 
way  !  Something  moving  !  Between  us  and  the  forest 
a  long  way  off.  On  the  path  we  came  along.” 

“  What’s  that  ?  ”  said  Tarleton,  in  a  high-pitched 
voice.  “  Some  one  coming  out  of  the  forest  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  lost  it  again,”  said  Ward.  “  No,  there  it  is. 
It  is  an  animal  or  some  person.  Coming  this  way. 
Half  a  minute,  it  is  coming  into  the  open.  Yes,  there  it 
is  !  I  can  see  it  plainly  now.  It’s  a  man  or  woman,  and 
a  child  I  think.  Anyhow  it’s  two  people.  They  are 
coming  this  way,  and  coming  fast.” 

“  Who  does  it  look  like  ?  ”  asked  Tarleton,  excitedly, 

“  it  can’t  be -  Here  !  I’m  coming  up  to  look  for 

myself.” 

“  Let  me  down  first,  then.  This  thing  won’t  hold 
the  two  of  us,  it’s  crumbling  away  as  it  is.” 

Scrambling  down,  Ward  handed  the  glasses  to  Tarleton, 
who  took  them  and  climbed  the  hill  without  speaking. 

“  Look  towards  the  forest,”  directed  Ward,  “  and  you’ll 
see  a  large  white  bit  of  rock.  Somewhere  about  there  I 
saw  them.” 

“  I’ve  got  them,”  called  down  Tarleton,  after  a  couple 
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of  minutes.  “  You’re  right,  it’s  a  man  and  a  boy,  I’m  sure. 
They  have  no  loads  and  are  carrying  nothing.  Who  on 
earth  can  they  be  !  And  what  can  they  want  up  here  !  ” 
He  said  no  more,  and  after  another  long  look  descended. 

“  I  must  go  and  warn  the  sergeant.  If  it’s  Toby  we 
must  be  ready  for  him.  I  can’t  have  him  tumbling  in 
upon  us  unawares,  but  we  must  not  let  him  pass,”  and 
with  that  Tarleton  hurried  off. 

Left  to  himself  Ward  walked  back  to  the  river  to  see 
if  the  hippos  were  still  there ;  he  knew  that  even  if  it 
were  the  Chief  approaching  he  could  not  reach  the  camp 
for  another  couple  of  hours.  He  recalled  with  some 
uneasiness  Tarleton’s  words  in  the  forest.  “  If  ever  I 
come  across  Chief  Toby  he’ll  have  to  behave  himself.” 

The  hippos  were  not  there,  and  it  was  growing  dark 
rapidly,  so  he  strolled  back  to  the  camp.  Joseph  was 
boiling  a  kettle  over  a  tiny  fire,  and  Ward  sat  down  and 
watched  the  proceedings.  Joe  lay  flat  on  his  stomach 
blowing  into  a  hole  in  the  ground  in  which  he  had  placed 
some  pieces  of  dry  wood  ;  by  keeping  up  a  steady  blast  he 
obtained  the  maximum  of  heat  with  the  minimum  of 
smoke.  Presently  the  kettle  began  to  sing ;  that  was 
enough  for  Joseph  ;  he  filled  his  teapot  and  extinguished 
the  fire.  Tea  according  to  his  idea  was  made.  Then  he 
produced  one  of  two  fowls  which  the  food-procuring 
Hausa  had  brought  back  from  the  village,  and  which 
he  had  roasted  earlier  in  the  day  in  a  hole  in  the  ground 
in  much  the  same  fashion  as  he  had  boiled  the  kettle.  It 
was  a  very  small  chicken,  and  looked  like  a  burnt  pancake. 
To  this  he  added  two  roast  plantains,  two  hard-boiled  eggs, 
some  salt  and  pepper.  When  two  plates  and  two  cups 
were  set  out  on  the  grass  beside  these,  dinner  was  ready. 
Joseph  was  just  about  to  announce  the  fact  when  Tarle¬ 
ton  appeared. 

The  meal  was  consumed  in  silence.  Once  or  twice 
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Ward  made  a  tentative  remark,  but  Tarleton  did  not 
respond.  He  sat  listening,  his  mind  evidently  preoccupied  ; 
only  once  he  broke  the  silence  to  call  gently  to  the  sergeant 
to  ask  if  he  was  sure  the  sentry  was  alert. 

The  darkness  gathered  quickly.  The  Harmattan  with 
the  capriciousness  that  characterizes  it,  departed  ;  the 
parch  went  out  of  the  air,  and  a  little  freshness  came  up 
from  the  water.  The  time  dragged  on  so  slowly  that 
Ward  began  to  think  that  the  figures  they  had  seen  had 
not  been  coming  their  way  after  all.  He  was  just  rising 
to  cross  over  to  Tarleton  and  whisper  this  to  him,  when 
there  came  a  distant  cry,  a  rustling,  and  a  scuffle. 

The  sergeant  with  half  a  dozen  men  at  his  heels,  ran 
swiftly  and  silently  towards  the  noise.  Tarleton  and 
Ward  jumped  to  their  feet  and  stood  in  readiness.  Almost 
immediately  the  Hausas  reappeared  dragging  after  them 
two  figures,  one  tall  and  one  short.  Both  of  them  were 
howling. 

“  Bring  them  here,  sergeant,”  said  Tarleton,  “  and 
Joseph,  light  the  hurricane  lamp.  Stop  that  noise,  will 
you  !  ”  he  said  addressing  the  wailing  prisoners.  He 
spoke  so  savagely  that  the  crying  stopped  immediately. 

“  Confound  it !  How  dark  it  is !  Hurry  up  with 
that  lamp,  can’t  you  !  ” 

“  The  matches,  sah,  appear  to  have  escaped,”  said 
Joseph,  who  was  a  curious  boy  and  prided  himself  upon 
his  English  vocabulary. 

The  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  and  the  dim  outline  of 
the  two  figures  standing  in  the  grip  of  their  captors  could 
only  just  be  seen.  Then  Joe’s  hand  fell  on  the  match  box. 
He  lit  the  lamp  and  the  flame  rose  bright  in  the  stillness. 
Tarleton  seized  it  and  walked  up  to  the  captives.  As  the 
light  fell  upon  the  smaller  of  the  two,  Ward  started 
forward  with  an  exclamation  of  astonishment. 

“  Why,  good  heavens  !  ”  he  cried,  “  it’s  Adjuah  !  ” 
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adjuah’s  message 

“  Yes,  sah,  it  be  me,”  whimpered  the  small  girl.  “  Me 
and  this  man.  And  I  bring  letter,  sah.” 

“  For  me  ?  ”  cried  Tarleton,  roughly  pushing  Ward 
aside.  “  I  know  it !  I  feel  it !  Give  it  to  me.” 

“  Nonsense,”  said  Ward,  “  why  should  my  wife  send 
a  letter  to  you  ?  Of  course  it’s  for  me.  Give  it  to  me, 
Adjuah.” 

“  I  bring  letter,  sah,”  said  the  little  girl,  “  for  Cap’n 
Tarleton.” 

“  I  knew  it !  ”  said  Tarleton. 

Adjuah  produced  a  very  crumpled  letter  from  her 
cloth.  Tarleton  snatched  it  from  her,  picked  up  the  lamp, 
and  hurried  away. 

“  Have  you  got  another  light,  Joseph  ?  ”  Ward  asked. 

“  Got  some  candles,  sah,  but  they  be  all  soft,”  said 
Joseph,  “  but  p’raps  I  circumvent  them,  sah.  Shall  I 
try  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

Joseph  managed  to  straighten  and  light  one  of  the 
half-melted  lumps  ;  it’s  flame  went  straight  up  in  the  air, 
for  the  night  was  windless. 

“  Sit  down,  Adjuah,”  said  Ward  ;  “  who’s  the  man 
with  you  ?  ” 

“  He  come  with  me,  sah.” 

“  Find  out  who  he  is,  sergeant.  And  if  he  is  all  right.” 
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The  sergeant  shook  the  man  who  had  preserved  a 
stony  silence,  and  spoke  rapidly  to  him. 

“  It’s  all  right,  sir,”  he  said,  turning  to  Ward,  “  he  is 
an  Accra  man,  and  I  know  where  he  comes  from.” 

“  Let  him  go,  then.  Show  him  a  place  to  sleep,  and 
give  him  some  food,  but  don’t  let  him  leave  the  camp.” 

But  the  man,  though  released,  did  not  move.  He  stared 
at  Ward  and  spoke. 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?  What  does  he  say  ?  ”  said 
Ward. 

“  He  says,  sir,  he  was  told  to  bring  this  small  girl 
Adjuah  through  the  forest.  He  would  like  to  know  if  he 
has  done  so  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  he  has.” 

“  Then  he  would  like  to  know  if  he  has  done  anything 
wrong  ?  ” 

“  What  the  deuce  is  he  talking  about  ?  Standing 
there  and  jawing  like  that  !  How  do  I  know  if  he  has 
done  anything  wrong  ?  ” 

“  He  wishes  to  be  informed,  sah,”  struck  in  Joseph, 
“  if  any  one  is  angry  with  him?  ” 

“  You  can  tell  him  some  one  precious  soon  will  be  if  he 
does  not  keep  quiet !  What  does  he  mean,  sergeant  ?  ” 

“  He  says,  sir,  if  he  has  done  what  he  agreed  to  do,  if 
he  has  done  no  wrong,  if  no  one  is  angry  with  him,  why 
was  he  seized  by  the  soldiers  and  his  neck  squeezed  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  that  was  a  mistake,”  said  Ward,  smiling.  “  Stay. 
Here  is  two  shillings  for  him.  Will  that  do  ?  ” 

The  man  smiled  and  bowed. 

“  He  says,  sah,  that  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory,” 
said  Joseph,  solemnly. 

The  man  moved  away,  and  Ward  turned  to  Adjuah. 

“  Now,  tell  me  what  this  means.  Is  your  missis 
all  right  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sah,  she  is  quite  well,  I  leave  her  at  Accra. 
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We  come  a  long  way  and  I  be  tired,  sah.  And  my  feet 
be  sore.” 

“  I’m  sorry,  but  never  mind.  Yonr  feet  will  soon  get 
all  right,”  said  Ward.  “  And  if  you  are  so  tired,  go  and 
sleep  now.  You  can  tell  me  everything  else  to-morrow.” 

“No,  sah,”  said  Adjuah,  struggling  with  the  shyness 
she  always  exhibited  when  talking  to  the  master  of  whom 
she  was  so  fond,  “  I  tell  you  all  now.  I  not  be  too 
tired.” 

“  Go  on,  then.  Tell  me  all  about  it.  Begin  at  the 
beginning.  What  happened  when  your  missis  was  left 
all  alone  at  Kitta  ?  ” 

Adjuah,  thus  encouraged,  braced  herself.  She  told 
the  story  of  Eve’s  predicament,  of  her  failure  to  send  help 
to  him,  of  Mr.  Amerdine’s  loyalty,  and  of  the  events  which 
had  succeeded  one  another  so  rapidly.  She  finished  by 
describing  the  meeting  with  Tarleton,  and  the  arrival  at 
Accra. 

Ward  burned  with  anger  as  he  listened  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  poor  Eve  had  encountered,  but  he  thanked  God  for 
the  unselfish  sacrifice  of  the  humble  little  trader,  and  for 
the  way  in  which  things  had  worked  out. 

“  And  after  you  had  got  to  Accra.  What  then  ?  ” 
he  asked. 

“  The  next  day  my  missis  say,  ‘  Oh !  a  message  have 
come  for  Cap’n  Tarleton.’  ” 

“  What !  the  very  next  day  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sah.  Then  my  missis  say,  *  I  want  to  send  it  to 
him.  Old  Cudjoe,  you  go  and  find  the  man  whose  name 
is  on  this  paper.’  And  my  father  go  and  find  the  man, 
but  he  be  sick,  and  say,  ‘  I  cannot  go,  but  whoever  go 
must  go  up  the  river  to  a  village  far  away  called  Tinker- 
anku  !  ’  And  then  my  missy  say,  ‘  What  can  I  do  ?  What 
can  I  do?  Who  will  go  ? ’” 

“  Yes  ?  ”  said  Ward,  encouragingly. 
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“  Then,  sah,  I  say,  ‘  P’raps  I  go,  missis,’  and  she  say, 
‘No.  How  can  that  be  ?  You  be  only  small  girl.  You 
not  know  anything.  It  be  far  away,  and  p’raps  you  get 
lost.  No.’  So  I  ask  my  father.  He  feel  shame  because 
he  run  from  his  master  in  the  village.  And  he  go  to  my 
missis  and  say,  ‘  Yes,  Adjuah  will  go.  She  can  take  letter. 
And  I  find  some  one  to  go  with  her  so  that  she  be  not  stolen 
away.  Then  all  be  safe.’  Then  my  missis  say,  ‘  Do  you 
know  any  one  who  could  go  with  her  ?  ’  and  my  father 
say,  ‘Yes,  I  got  plenty  friends  Accra,  and  I  find  one  !  ’ 
So  he  go  and  find  a  friend.” 

“  Well,  go  on,”  said  Ward.  “  What  next  ?  ” 

“  Next  my  missis  say,  ‘  Why  not  let  the  friend  go  and 
take  the  letter.  No  need  to  send  Adjuah  at  all.  She  can 
stay  here  with  me  and  be  quite  safe.  I  be  very  sorry  if 
harm  come  to  her.’  But  my  father  say,  ‘  No,  Adjuah  must 
go.  Friend  might  lose  the  letter,  or  get  drunk  or  be 
frightened  and  not  take  it.  Adjuah  shall  go  to  look  after 
the  letter,  and  the  friend  shall  go  to  look  after  Adjuah.’ 
So  we  start,  sah.” 

“  And  then  you  came  on  here  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sah.  Me  and  the  friend.  We  go  to  the  river. 
Then  we  walk  and  walk  till  we  get  to  where  the  forest 
stop,  and  then  the  friend  say  he  fear  to  go  further.” 

“  And  did  no  one  hurt  you,  or  interfere  with  you  on 
the  way  ?  ” 

“  No,  sah,  no  one  interfere  with  us.  But  at  one  village 
when  we  first  meet  the  river  there  be  a  big  fuss.  The 
people  say  some  one  had  stolen  two  canoe.  And  Chief 
Toby  be  there  too.” 

“  Chief  Toby  !  What  was  he  doing  ?  ” 

“  He  make  a  row,  sah,  and  say  some  one  had  stolen 
his  white  man  and  he  be  looking  for  him.  He  not  know 
where  he  be  gone.  He  mean  you,  I  t’ink,  sah.” 

“  Did  he  see  you  ?  ” 
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“  No,  sah,  I  hide  and  send  friend  into  village  to  see 
what  the  palaver  all  about.  No  one  know  him.” 

“  That  was  right,”  said  Ward.  “  Did  you  hear  whether 
Chief  Toby  discovered  where  I  had  gone  ?  ” 

“No,  sah,  I  not  hear.  The  friend  and  I  we  creep  away. 
I  be  ’fraid  Toby  catch  me.” 

“  And  were  those  the  only  adventures  you  had  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sah.  No  more,  ’cept  once  I  fall  into  the  river 
and  the  friend  pick  me  out,  and  once  when  I  wash  a 
crocodile  try  to  bite  me.  That  all,  sah.”  Adjuah,  con¬ 
scious  of  having  done  well,  smiled  till  her  white  eyeballs 
and  teeth  showed  up  in  the  gloom. 

“  Hum  !  ”  remarked  Ward,  staring  at  the  skinny  little 
figure  before  him.  “  Your  missis  didn’t  give  you  a  letter 
for  me,  then  ?  ”  he  said  after  a  little  pause. 

“  No,  sah.  She  not  know  you  be  up  here  with  Cap’n 
Tarleton.  She  t’ink  if  Capt’n  Tarleton  find  you,  you  come 
to  Accra.  But  she  say,  ‘  If  it  be  that  you  meet  your 
master,  give  him  my  love  and  tell  him  not  to  worry  ’bout 
me,  I  be  all  right.” 

“  And  was  she  friends  with  Missis  Williams  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes,  sah,  so  I  t’ink.  They  talk,  talk,  talk  all  the 
time.  Yes,  sah,  they  be  friends  all  right.” 

“  Well,  you’ve  done  very  well.  How  did  you  live  ? 
Did  your  missis  give  you  any  money  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sah,  she  give  me  t’reepence  a  day  for  four  weeks. 
And  the  friend  too.  And  she  say  we  must  have  plenty 
food,  and  perhaps  we  be  long  time.” 

“  And  that  is  all.” 

“  That  be  all,  sah.  No  one  trouble  us  till  we  get  here 
and  the  soldiers  fall  upon  us,  and  the  friend  get  his  neck 
squeezed.” 

“  You’re  a  very  good  girl,  and  I  will  give  you  a  good 
present  when  I  get  back.  You  shall  ask  your  missis  for 
anything  you  like  and  she  will  give  it  to  you.  Go  now, 
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and  sleep.  There  are  some  Hausa  women  over  there. 
Lie  down  beside  them.  Have  yon  got  a  sleeping  cloth  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sah,  t’ank  you,  sah.  I  bring  small  cloth.  I 
go  and  sleep  now,  sah;  ”  and  Adjuah  went  off  and  curled 
herself  up,  and  immediately  fell  asleep. 

Ward  extinguished  the  candle  and  sat  down  to  wait  for 
Tarleton.  The  business  altogether  puzzled  him.  What 
message  could  his  wife  have  to  send  Tarleton  of  such 
importance  that  it  necessitated  the  despatching  of  Adjuah 
on  such  a  journey  at  so  great  a  risk,  for  the  tall  friend 
had  obviously  been  useless  except  for  show  purposes. 
What  message  could  there  be  requiring  such  urgency 
and  secrecy  ?  That  it  was  connected  with  Tarleton’s 
home  affairs  never  occurred  to  him.  He  had  forgotten 
the  conversation  in  which  Tarleton  had  asked  Eve  to 
forward  a  cable  should  it  come.  Even  when  Eve  had 
told  him  of  Tarleton’s  outburst,  he  had  taken  no  par¬ 
ticular  interest. 

He  remembered  Tarleton’s  remark  in  the  forest,  “  I 
am  expecting  a  message,  and  I  may  be  away  when  it 
comes.”  This  must  be  the  message.  But  why  should 
it  have  been  sent  by  Eve  ?  Before  he  could  find  any 
explanation  the  bushes  were  thrust  apart,  and  Tarleton, 
with  the  letter  in  his  hand  stood  before  him. 

“  You’d  better  read  this,”  he  said,  holding  out  the 
paper  to  Ward,  “  it’s  from  your  wife.” 

“No,”  said  Ward,  “  if  she  wrote  it  to  you  I  don’t  want 
to  see  it.  You  can  tell  me  what  is  in  it  if  you  like.  If  you 
don’t  like,  you  needn’t.” 

“  There  is  nothing  in  it,  only,  ‘  I  am  sending  you,  as 
I  promised  I  would,  the  cable.’  That  is  all.  Every 
word.” 

He  tore  the  letter  in  half  and  threw  it  on  the  ground. 

“  My  brother  is  dead,”  he  said  hoarsely,  “  and  I  succeed 
to  everything.” 
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“  I  congratulate  you - ”  began  Ward  ;  but  the  other 

stopped  him. 

“  When  I  met  your  wife  as  she  was  entering  Accra,” 
he  said,  “  I  made  her  promise  to  forward  me  this  cable  if 
it  came.  It  did  come,  and  she  has  sent  it.  This  is  it.” 

“  I  am  sorry  about  your  brother’s  death,  but  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  inheritance,”  said  Ward,  “  and 
I’m  sure  my  wife  was  only  too  glad  to  be  of  service  to 
you.” 

“  I’m  very  grateful  to  her  for  taking  so  much  trouble,” 
said  Tarleton.  “  I  don’t  want  to  say  anything  more 
to-night.  I  must  try  and  get  some  sleep.  I  suppose  you 
don’t  need  the  messengers,  that  little  girl  and  the  man  ? 
It  would  be  better  if  they  left  as  soon  as  possible.  Here 
is  a  dash  for  each  of  them.  Will  you  give  it  to  them  ? 
And  see  them  off  as  early  as  possible  to-morrow  morning.” 

“  Thanks.  Yes,  I’ll  see  to  it.  I  want  to  send  a  line 
to  my  wife.” 

“  Please  give  her  my  best  thanks  for  what  she  has 
done,”  said  Tarleton,  “  and  ask  her  to  excuse  my  not 
writing.  I  shall  hope  to  be  seeing  her  again  soon,  and 
giving  her  my  thanks  in  person.  And  now,  good-night.” 
He  walked  silently  away,  and  Ward  fetched  his  raincoat 
and  lay  down  upon  it. 

When  he  awoke  next  morning  he  found  Tarleton  was 
not  in  the  camp.  The  Harmattan  was  absent,  the 
morning  was  calm  and  blazing  hot.  He  broke  his  fast 
by  himself  and  then  called  Adjuah  to  him. 

“  Will  you  be  able  to  start  back  to-day  ?  ”  he  said. 

Adjuah  nodded. 

“  Yes,  sah,  I  be  ready,  and  the  friend  be  ready  too. 
My  missis  say  all  the  t’reepenny  bits  we  not  spend  by  time 
we  get  back  Accra,  we  may  keep  ’em.” 

“  I  see.  That  was  clever  of  her,”  said  Ward,  with  a 
laugh.  “  Go  and  tell  the  friend  to  get  ready.  I  must 
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write  a  letter  myself,  and  then  you  must  be  off.  There 
are  some  bad  people  about  here,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  sooner  you  are  among  the  trees  the  better 
pleased  I  shall  be.” 

Before  mid-day  Adjuah  and  the  friend,  whom  broad 
daylight  showed  to  be  a  tall  rickety  argumentative 
creature,  were  ready  for  the  road.  Ward  had  written  to 
Eve  on  a  leaf  torn  from  his  pocket-book,  and  this  he 
handed  to  the  small  girl.  But  she  squirmed  and  twisted 
and  stared  at  him  without  looking  at  it. 

“  Well,  what  is  the  matter  ?  ”  said  her  master,  good- 
naturedly.  “  Out  with  it  !  ” 

“  Please,  sah,  last  night  you  say  when  you  tell  me, 
when  you  say  I  do  well  and  be  a  good  girl,  you  say, 
sah - ” 

“  Go  on.  What  did  I  say  ?  ” 

“  You  say,  sah,”  said  Adjuah,  with  an  effort,  “  you  say, 
sah,  that  you  tell  my  missis  to  give  me  any  t’ing  I  want.” 

“  That’s  right !  I  did  say  so.” 

“  I  want  you  to  put  it  in  the  book,  sah.” 

“  Put  it  in  the  letter  ?  What  for  ?  I  shall  be  down 
in  Accra  in  a  few  days.  Won’t  it  do  then  ?  ” 

“  Please,  sah,”  said  Adjuah,  rolling  her  great  eyes, 
“  p’raps  you  die,  sah,  then  I  not  get  the  t’ing.” 

“  You’re  a  cheerful  kid,  I  must  say  !  ”  said  Ward, 
rather  startled.  “  What  makes  you  think  I’m  going 
to  die  ?  ” 

“  No,  sah,  I  not  t’ink  so.  Only  you  say  plenty  bad 
people  live  ’bout  here.  And  p’raps  they  kill  you.  Then 
my  missis  never  know  what  you  say  about  the  t’ing.” 

“  Oh,  well,  I  don’t  mind  !  ”  said  the  good-natured 
Ward.  “  You’re  a  good  girl,  though  you  have  rather  a 
discouraging  way  of  putting  things.  Out  with  it  then  ! 
What  is  it  you  want  ?  See,  I  have  written,  ‘  I  have 
promised  Adjuah  that  you  will  give  her  anything  she 
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wants,  and  she  has  chosen - ”  Now,  what  is  it, 

Adjuah  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  sah  !  ”  gasped  Adjnah. 

“  What  is  it  you  want?  Don’t  go  on  squirming  like 
that.  What  is  it  ?  Another  hat,  or  what  ?  ” 

But  the  small  girl  was  in  such  a  flutter  of  delicious 
shyness  that  she  could  hardly  speak  ;  she  rolled  her  eyes, 
twisted  her  feet,  and  smiled  with  such  bashfulness,  that 
Ward  began  to  feel  quite  embarrassed. 

“  If  you  don’t  tell  me  I  shall  shut  the  letter  up  again,” 
he  said. 

“  Oh,  sah,  I  want — I  want - ”  Adjuah  wTas  evi¬ 

dently  thick  with  blushes,  though  her  blackness  prevented 
them  from  being  seen.  “  I  want,  sah,  one  of  them  beautiful 
long  white  t’ings  missis  put  on  when  she  go  to  sleep,  and 
with  plenty  little  ribbons  in  him.  Oh,  sah  !  ” 

Ward  stared  at  her.  The  vision  conjured  up  of  the 
skinny  black  child  arrayed  in  one  of  Eve’s  most  ornate 
nighties  was  almost  too  much  for  him.  But  the  earnest¬ 
ness  which  pervaded  the  suppliant  checked  his  laughter. 

“  All  right,”  he  said  gravely,  as  he  scrawled  the 
request  at  the  end  of  the  letter.  “  There  it  is.  Now  be 
off.” 
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It  was  past  mid-day,  and  Ward  had  seen  nothing  of 
Tarleton  since  the  previous  evening.  The  camp  was  astir, 
water-bottles,  cartridges  and  pouches  were  on  the  ground 
for  inspection.  The  day  was  blazing  hot,  the  Harmattan 
seemed  to  have  gone  altogether.  Ward  was  lying  under  a 
bush  for  shelter  when  Joseph  came  up  and  addressed  him. 

“  Cap’n  Tarleton  departed  up  the  river  early  this 
morning,  sah,  attended  merely  by  the  sergeant.  He  de¬ 
puted  me  to  inform  you,  sah,  that  if  he  no  come  back 
you  were  not  to  postpone  your  breakfast.” 

“  Did  he  say  anything  about  starting  to-day  ?  ” 
inquired  Ward. 

“  He  did  not  mention  the  fact  in  my  hearing,  sah,  and 
the  Hausa  has  not  yet  reappeared  with  the  food.  But 
he  will  come  to-day.” 

The  hours  passed  without  incident.  Ward  was  half 
inclined  to  climb  the  ant-heap  and  see  if  there  were  any 
signs  of  Adjuah  and  her  companion  ;  but  he  refrained, 
for  he  did  not  wish  to  give  any  further  cause  of  offence  to 
Tarleton.  The  heat  lost  some  of  its  intensity,  the  shadow 
of  the  great  cotton-wood  approached  the  camp,  crossed 
it  and  passed  on.  The  Hausas  lay  about,  taciturn  and 
silent,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  Tarleton. 

Ward  ate  a  solitary  evening  meal.  The  sun,  pale  yellow 
in  the  zenith,  turned  a  deeper  and  deeper  crimson,  till  it 
set  behind  the  rocky  bushy  country  in  a  sky  almost  purple. 
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Joseph  washed  lip,  and  then  went  down  to  the  river 
where  he  splashed  about  beneath  a  bush. 

Ward  lay  down  and  lit  his  pipe.  Then  he  fell  to 
thinking  of  Eve  and  of  the  last  few  weeks.  If  Tarleton 
were  right  in  his  calculations  and  successful  in  his  enter¬ 
prise,  they  ought  to  be  back  on  the  coast  in  less  than  a 
fortnight.  The  business  once  over,  there  was  nothing 
to  delay  them.  If  they  had  come  up  quietly  and  swiftly, 
they  could  go  back  faster  still,  since  all  need  for  precaution 
would  be  removed.  And  there  was  reason  for  haste. 
Tarleton  would  be  eager  to  grasp  his  inheritance,  he, 
Ward,  to  clasp  his  wife  once  more  in  his  arms.  His 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  night  when  he  had  said  good¬ 
bye  to  Eve,  and  crossed  the  lagoon  only  to  fall  into  Toby’s 
hands.  He  pictured  the  scene  at  Kitta ;  Eve  and 
Amerdine  working  to  send  him  help,  then  Eve’s  illness 
with  no  white  person  to  stand  by  her  save  the  little 
Belgian  ;  the  journey  to  Accra,  the  tramp  over  the  desolate 
sand  dunes  ;  the  meeting  with  Tarleton  ;  and  lastly,  the 
extraordinary  coincidence  of  the  cable  for  which  the 
latter  had  waited  so  long,  arriving  on  the  very  day  after 
his  departure  on  this  mission. 

He  thought,  a  little  apprehensively,  of  what  the 
Governor  would  say  if  he  knew  that  his  orders  for 
Tarleton’s  complete  isolation  while  he  was  away  on  this 
service  had  been  disobeyed  all  unconsciously  by  Eve. 
What  a  piece  of  luck  that  things  were  turning  out  so 
favourably  for  the  capture  of  Barbadu  !  And  so,  dozing 
and  thinking,  he  fell  asleep. 

But  he  had  hardly  time  to  sink  into  a  dream  when  he 
was  abruptly  aroused.  A  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a  voice  spoke  his  name.  Opening  his  eyes  with  the 
dizziness  of  a  man  slowly  awakened,  he  saw  Tarleton,  his 
face  and  figure  distinct  in  the  pale  light,  bending  over 
him.  He  sat  up  and  yawned. 
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“  What’s  wrong?  ”  he  said  sleepily,  still  only  half  awake. 

“  Get  up.  I  want  to  speak  to  you,”  said  Tarleton. 
“  Wake  up  !  I  must  speak  with  you.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Ward,  good-temperedly.  He  got  to 
his  feet  and  stretched  himself.  “  I’m  awake  now.  What’s 
the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Only  this.  Listen.  Will  you  go  after  Barbadu 
instead  of  me  ?  ” 

“  Eh  ?  What !  ”  ejaculated  Ward,  thinking  he  had 
not  heard  aright.  “  I  don’t  understand  you  !  ” 

“  I  want  you  to  go  after  Barbadu  instead  of  me,” 
repeated  Tarleton  in  an  expressionless  voice. 

“What!  What  do  you  mean?”  demanded  Ward, 
now  thoroughly  awake.  “  Oh,  well !  You  are  leader  of 
this  expedition,  of  course.  I  remember  our  bargain.’1 

“  No  !  I  don’t  mean  anything  of  that  sort.  There 
is  no  question  of  orders.  I  merely  ash  you,  if  you  will  go 
after  Barbadu  instead  of  me?  ” 

Tarleton  had  sat  down  on  the  branch  of  a  fallen  tree, 
and  Ward  stared  at  him  without  speaking.  The  moon 
shone  direct  on  his  face,  and  it  broke  in  upon  Ward,  that 
here  was  yet  another  Tarleton.  Not  the  arrogant  man 
of  his  first  acquaintance,  nor  the  nervous,  restless  man  of 
the  journey  up,  nor  the  man  willing  and  ready  to  face 
danger  for  the  sake  of  advancement  and  excitement. 
But  a  man  he  had  never  seen,  a  white  and  shaky  man, 
whose  face  was  twitching  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  control  it. 

“  If  I  agreed,”  he  said  curtly,  after  a  long  and  awkward 
silence,  “  the  idea  could  not  be  carried  out.  The  soldiers 
would  not  follow  me.” 

“  I  could  arrange  that,”  said  Tarleton,  staring  at  the 
ground,  and  speaking  with  an  obvious  effort.  “  They 
would  follow  if  I  told  them  to.” 

Ward  said  nothing. 

“  There — there  is  one  other  thing,”  said  Tarleton, 
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after  a  prolonged  hesitation.  “  If  yon  will  go  I  will  give 
you  a  thousand  pounds - ” 

Ward  flushed  a  deep  red.  “  Thank  you/’  he  said 
angrily,  “  thank  you.  A  thousand  pounds  for  committing 
suicide,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  If  you  will  not  go,”  went  on  Tarleton,  without 
heeding  him,  “I  shall  strike  camp  to-morrow  and  march 
straight  for  the  coast.” 

“  You  can’t,”  said  Ward,  taking  a  step  towards  him, 
“  you  can’t  do  such  a  thing.” 

“  I  can,”  said  Tarleton,  “  and  I  will.  I  shall  face 
the  consequences,”  he  said,  seeing  that  Ward  did  not 
answer  him.  “  I  don’t  know  what  your  position  with 
the  Governor  will  be.” 

Ward  still  kept  silence.  The  other  was  in  earnest. 
And  gradually  his  mind,  half  dazed  with  the  heaviness  of 
sleep,  began  to  clear. 

“  If  you  go  after  Barbadu  and  are  successful,”  went 
on  Tarleton,  in  a  quiet,  even  voice,  “  your  position  is 
assured.  As  for  the  thousand  pounds — I  offer  that  in 
case  of  accidents.  It  will  be  something  for  your  wife. 
There  is  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  on  Barbadu’s 
head  also.” 

“  I  see  your  argument.  But  why  should  I  do  your 
work  ?  Even  suppose  I  consented  to  try,  I  am  not 
Tarleton  of  the  Hausas.  I  should  bungle  the  whole 
affair.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  such  matters.” 

Tarleton  got  up  and  took  a  turn  or  two.  “  The 
sergeant  understands  and  knows  my  plans,”  he  said. 
“  The  men  must  have  a  leader,  but  you  could  leave 
yourself  in  his  hands.” 

“  And  how  about  yourself  ?  What  are  you  going  to 
say  ?  ”  demanded  Ward.  “  Is  your  reputation  nothing 
to  you  ?  What  about  your  Hausas  ?  What  will  they 
think  ?  And  the  old  Governor  ?  Why,  you  practically 
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hold  his  career  in  your  hands.  You  can’t  throw  every¬ 
thing  up,  your  honour - ” 

He  stopped  abruptly.  Tarleton  had  sunk  down  on 
the  fallen  tree  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  He 
was  shaking  from  head  to  foot. 

“  I  know  all  that,”  he  said  hoarsely.  “  Listen.  I 
ask  you  to  go  because  I  cannot — I  cannot !  I  was  ready 
and  anxious  to,  till  this  cursed  cable  came  up.  Your  wife 
tried  to  persuade  me  to  leave  it  alone  till  I  got  back,  but 
I  wouldn’t.  I  don’t  know  what  has  happened  to  me, 
but  the  very  thought  of  going  fills  me  with — with — fear, 
I  suppose  it  is.  I  have  been  fighting  against  it  all  day,  but 
it’s  no  good.” 

Ward’s  anger  left  him.  He  sat  down  beside  Tarleton 
and  spoke  gently. 

“  My  dear  man,  you’ll  feel  differently  about  this  in 
the  morning.  You’re  a  bit  overdone,  but  after  some  sleep 
you’ll  be  all  right,”  he  said. 

“  No  !  No,  I  shall  not,”  said  Tarleton,  wildly.  “  I 
tell  you  Eve  been  fighting  myself  all  day.  Something 
has  happened  to  me,  I  don’t  know  what !  But  will  you 
accept  my  offer  ?  ” 

“  You’re  ill,”  said  Ward,  with  conviction,  “  that’s 
wliat’s  happened  to  you.  Any  one  who  has  known  you 
would  see  that.” 

“  Thanks,”  said  Tarleton,  recovering  himself  a  little, 
“  I  hope  so.  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  know  !  Ever  since 
I  got  that  cable  at  Sierra  Leone  I  have  thought  of  nothing 
but  this  inheritance.  The  wait  at  Accra,  the  anxiety 
told  on  me.  At  least  I  suppose  so.  I  tried  to  keep  fit, 
too.  But  one  day  when  I  was  out  shooting,  something 
happened  that  should  have  warned  me.  And  then  the 
time  came  to  start  after  Barbadu.  And  even  then  I 
could  not  leave  the  thing  behind.  Fool  that  I  was  !  The 
change  and  the  life  had  begun  to  put  me  right.  Then,  at 
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the  last  minute,  this  comes.  Everything  is  mine,  I  am  a 
rich  man.  And  I  cannot  face  Barbadu  !  ” 

If  Tarleton  was  not  ill  in  body,  it  was  patent  that  he 
was  ill  in  mind.  Ward  saw  this,  and  felt  as  much  sym¬ 
pathy  as  if  the  suffering  were  physical.  He  put  his  hand 
on  Tarleton’s  arm. 

“  Steady,”  he  said,  “  don’t  let  yourself  go,  I  under¬ 
stand  now.  Let  me  think  matters  over  for  a  few  minutes. 
Is  it  absolutely  certain  you  can’t  go  ?  ” 

“  Absolutely,”  said  Tarleton,  speaking  more  freely. 
“  You  realize  that  it  is  not  that  I’m  unwilling,  don’t  you  ? 
It’s  something  more  than  that.  I  simply  cannot.” 

“  I  must  be  alone  for  a  little  to  think  this  out,”  said 
Ward  quietly ;  and  leaving  Tarleton  he  walked  down  to 
the  river.  The  situation  was  plain.  Tarleton,  rather  than 
attack  Barbadu  would  take  dismissal,  disgrace,  anything. 
It  was  a  terrible  situation.  Ward  knew  that  the  one  thing 
Tarleton  had  cared  for  was  his  reputation  and  that  of 
his  men.  Now  there  was  this  sudden  and  unnatural 
change.  “  He  is  ill,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  he  must  be. 
The  money  alone  wouldn’t  have  done  it.” 

There  was  the  ultimate  issue  as  regards  himself.  He 
realized  that  if  Barbadu  were  left  unmolested  it  would 
mean  disgrace  to  him  as  the  only  other  white  man  con¬ 
cerned.  He  would  be  held  guilty  of  disobeying  orders,  as 
well  as  of  showing  the  white  feather.  And  there  was  this 
proposal  of  Tarleton’s.  It  took  him  a  long  time  to  decide, 
but  at  last  he  felt  that  he  must  go,  and  though  he  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  taking  Tarleton’s  money  there  was  Eve 
to  be  considered.  His  life  was  insured,  with  the  extra 
thousand  pounds  she  would  at  any  rate  have  something. 
And  he  was  not  hopeless  about  the  business.  Tarleton 
would  have  undertaken  it  with  perfect  sangfroid  before 
this  evil  had  come  upon  him. 

The  exchange  was  feasible.  It  need  not  even  be 
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mentioned.  He  knew  the  sergeant  and  the  men  quite 
well  by  this  time,  and  Tarleton  had  said  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  with  them.  Gradually  he  began  to  feel  a 
certain  zest  in  the  adventure.  After  all  it  was  but  his 
usual  wTork  on  a  larger  scale,  and  he  was  away  from  all 
trammels  of  law  and  ordinance.  What  Tarleton  could 
do,  he  could  do.  There  was  something  fascinating  in  the 
figure  of  the  slave  raider  marked  down  at  last  in  the  little 
village  on  the  plain.  It  came  home  to  him  more  strongly 
every  minute,  what  good  fortune  a  successful  termination 
might  bring  him.  From  being  unwilling,  he  became  eager. 

A  long-necked  night  bird  came  swinging  down  the  river 
flying  but  a  few  feet  from  the  surface.  Before  the  swish 
of  its  wings  had  died  away,  his  decision  was  made.  He 
walked  back  to  the  camp  where  he  found  Tarleton  moving 
restlessly  about. 

“  I  agree  to  go  after  Barbadu,”  he  said.  “  If  to-morrow 
you  feel  as  you  do  now,  I  will  take  your  place.” 

Tarleton  did  not  speak  at  once.  Then  he  said, 
“  Thanks.  I  will  arrange  everything  with  the  sergeant. 
He  knows  my  plans  and  will  talk  matters  over  with  you. 
I  will  send  him  to  you  in  a  minute.  You  must  start  early 
to-morrow.  Now,  about  the  money,  this  thousand 
pounds.  Draw  up  anything  you  like,  you’re  a  lawyer, 
and  I  will  sign  it.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Ward,  “  an  I.O.U.  will  do.” 

“  Do  it  in  duplicate,”  said  Tarleton. 

“  Yes.  I  will  make  out  two.  One  I  will  keep  myself, 
the  other  you  must  keep.  There  must  be  something  to 
show  my  wife  in  evidence  that  you  do  owe  me  the  money, 
in  case  I  get  killed.” 

“  Write  to  her,  enclosing  the  I.O.U.,  and  I  will  take 
charge  of  it,”  said  Tarleton.  “  Good  night,  now.  You 
will  not  see  me  again  before  you  start.  Ward,  you  will 
know — you  understand - ” 
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“  I  only  understand/’  said  Ward  steadily,  “  that  I  am 
doing  this  because  it  must  be  done.  And  because  a  friend 
who  would  have  done  it  has  broken  down  in  health  and 
cannot.” 

“  You  are  a  good  fellow,”  said  Tarleton,  “  you  play 
the  game.” 

Ward  stretched  out  his  hand,  but  Tarleton  did  not 
take  it.  He  stepped  from  the  shimmering  moonlight  into 
the  grey  of  the  bushes,  and  was  gone. 

Ward  got  out  Joseph’s  little  lamp,  and  having  lit  it, 
sat  down  to  write  to  Eve.  He  told  her  that  Tarleton  was 
ill,  and  as  the  matter  could  not  wait  he  was  undertaking 
the  capture  of  Barbadu  himself.  He  wrote  as  a  man  writes 
to  a  wife,  upon  whose  love  and  loyalty  he  can  depend,  and 
whom  he  may  never  see  again.  He  knew  no  eyes  but  hers 
would  ever  read  what  he  had  written.  The  facts  had  to 
be  related  to  a  certain  extent,  to  explain  the  giving  and 
accepting  of  the  thousand  pounds.  He  had  just  finished 
the  script  when  Joseph  appeared. 

“  My  master  says,  sah,  he  awaits  the  papers,”  he  said. 

Ward  wrote  out  the  two  I.O.U.’s  on  a  leaf  of  his  pocket- 
book,  with  his  indelible  pencil,  and  Joseph  went  off  with 
them.  Then  he  started  to  make  his  few  preparations. 
He  cleaned  and  recharged  his  revolver,  changed  his 
clothes,  and  had  just  finished  when  the  sergeant  came  up, 
bringing  with  him  the  two  papers  duly  signed.  One  of 
them  he  put  in  his  pocket-book,  the  other  he  put  in  the 
letter  he  had  written  to  Eve.  This  he  fastened  up  as  best 
he  could. 

He  looked  at  the  sergeant  standing  impassive  before 
him.  The  Mahomedan’s  face  was  a  mask  ;  he  wondered 
what  Tarleton  had  told  him,  and  how  much  he  knew  or 
guessed  what  had  really  happened. 

“  Captain  Tarleton  is  ill,  sergeant,”  he  said,  watching 
the  man  closely  as  he  spoke. 
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“  The  captain  has  been  ill  a  long  time,”  said  the 
sergeant,  briefly.  “  He  was  ill  before  we  left  Accra.” 

“  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  ”  asked  Ward,  in  surprise. 

“  Often  have  I  been  with  him.  But  this  is  not  my 
captain.  His  body  is  well,  but  his  mind  is  sick,  and  his 
spirit  is  troubled.  At  Accra  it  was  so.  It  is  the  same  now. 
It  is  not  well  that  he  should  go  on  this  task.  He  has 
spoken  to  me.  It  is  better  that  you  should  go.” 

Ward  nodded.  He  was  astonished  at  the  perception 
of  the  Hausa.  He  realized  how  strong  must  be  the 
sympathy  between  Tarleton  and  his  men. 

“  You  are  right,”  he  said,  “  Captain  Tarleton  is  ill. 
I,  too,  have  noticed  it.  And  he  is  quite  unfit  for  this 
duty.  I  will  take  his  place.  He  told  me  to  consult  with 
you  ;  he  says  you  know  all  about  these  things.  What  is 
your  advice  ?  ” 

“  Osmanu  will  be  our  guide,  sir,  he  can  find  the  way. 
We  must  cross  the  river  at  daybreak,  and  march  as  quickly 
as  possible  over  the  plain.  If  we  go  swiftly  we  shall  come 
in  the  evening  to  a  piece  of  elephant  grass  country  and 
some  rocks.  The  village  lies  within  the  grass.  Osmanu 
reports  that  the  grass  is  on  all  sides.” 

“  All  round  it  ?  By  Jove,  that  sounds  nice !  Are 
the  village  people  hostile  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know  the  people,  sir.  They  may  have  run 
away  as  the  Tinkeranku  people  did.  Osmanu  says  he 
saw  one  man  running.  If  they  have  run,  the  village  must 
be  occupied  by  Barbadu.  His  followers  are  mounted 
and  have  spears  and  swords.” 

Ward  pondered  a  little.  “  Where  could  the  villagers 
run  to  ?  ”  he  asked  at  length. 

“  Osmanu  could  not  say,  sir.  The  one  he  met  was 
just  outside  the  grass.” 

“  If  they  are  hostile,  we  are  in  for  a  nice  thing,” 
observed  Ward.  “  An  ambush  in  the  grass,  and  for  those 
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of  us  who  get  through  that,  Barbadu  with  fifty  or  sixty 
armed  men  in  the  village  !  Well,  what’s  the  plan  of 
campaign  ?  How  do  we  attack  ?  ” 

“We  must  get  through  the  grass  in  the  evening,  sir, 
and  lie  hidden  as  near  the  village  as  possible  till  morning. 
Then  we  must  see  what  is  best.” 

“  Very  well.  Kill  or  capture  Barbadu,  sergeant,  and 
get  back  as  quick  as  we  can.  That’s  the  general  idea, 
isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  That  is  so,”  assented  the  Hausa. 

“  And  what  do  you  think  of  our  chances  yourself  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know,  sir.  It  would  be  easy  if  it  were  not 
for  the  water,”  said  the  sergeant,  with  some  hesitation. 

“  Why  the  water  ?  It  is  not  very  far  across  the  plain, 
and  the  men  have  their  big  canteen  water-bottles.” 

“  That  is  so,  sir.  But  the  plain  is  very  hot,  and  there 
is  no  water  on  it  at  all.  There  are  water- holes  at  the 
village,  but  they  are  very  small  ones.” 

“  Our  bottles  must  take  us  across  the  plain,  and  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst  we  must  march  back  without 
water.” 

“  Yes,  sir.  Perhaps  so.”  But  the  sergeant  spoke 
doubtfully. 

“  Well,  we  must  trust  to  luck,  as  Captain  Tarleton 
would  say,”  said  Ward,  cheerfully.  “  And  I  think  that  is 
all.  Will  you  give  him  this  letter,  please,  sergeant,  and 
say  it  is  the  one  that  he  must  keep.” 

The  sergeant’s  face  might  have  been  carved  from  a 
cocoanut  so  expressionless  was  it.  He  took  the  paper, 
saluted,  and  departed. 

Ward  had  now  nothing  to  do.  He  offered  his  nightly 
prayer  with  an  additional  petition  for  preservation  on  the 
morrow  ;  then,  stretching  himself  on  his  raincoat,  he  was 
soon  as  fast  asleep  as  though  the  next  day’s  journey  was  to 
be  down  stream  to  the  friendly  region  of  the  coast. 
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At  earliest  dawn  Ward  and  the  Hausas  started.  They 
crawled  across  the  line  of  rocks  to  the  opposite  shore, 
where  the  bank  was  covered  with  thick  reeds  and  rushes, 
through  which  they  had  much  difficulty  in  forcing  their 
way.  The  crossing  and  landing  safely  accomplished,  the 
sergeant  lined  the  men  up,  saw  that  each  man’s  food-bag 
and  water-bottle  were  full,  and  that  each  man  had  a  supply 
of  kola. 

Everything  being  in  order,  they  set  off  long  before  there 
was  any  hint  of  sunrise,  intent  on  covering  as  much  ground 
as  possible,  before  the  great  heat  should  come  upon  them. 
The  Hausas,  fit  keen  and  rested,  slipped  along  so  quickly, 
that  Ward  had  at  last  to  appeal  to  the  sergeant. 

The  path  led  direct  over  the  plain  winding  in  and  out 
among  the  withered  tree  stems.  The  bush-bordered  river 
wTas  quickly  left  behind,  and  the  sun  burst  forth  upon  a 
scene  of  unrelieved  desolation.  It  climbed  up  and  beat 
pitilessly  down.  The  burned  land  collected  and  gave 
back  the  heat,  the  kicked-up  dust  blackened  them  from 
head  to  foot,  and  got  into  their  eyes,  noses,  and  throats. 
Ward,  who  was  wearing  a  grey  flannel  suit  with  the  ends 
of  his  trousers  tucked  into  his  socks,  was  soon  nearly  as 
black  as  the  men.  He  streamed  with  perspiration,  his 
tongue  dried  in  his  mouth,  the  ground  burnt  his  feet 
through  the  boot-soles.  He  turned  up  the  collar  of  his 
coat  and  tied  a  filthy  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  for 
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where  the  sun  struck  it  blistered.  Never  had  he  imagined 
such  heat. 

But  the  Hausas,  barefooted  and  their  heads  only  pro¬ 
tected  by  their  red  fezes,  trudged  away  uncomplainingly. 
Presumably  they  should  have  felt  the  heat  more  than  Ward, 
for  a  black  surface  accepts  it  more  freely  than  a  white,  but 
in  the  matter  of  a  native’s  skin,  Providence  has  made  an 
exception  ;  it  acts  as  a  non-conductor  of  the  sun’s  rays. 

Now  the  path  they  pursued  turned  no  more,  but  ran 
straight  ahead  to  the  north-east.  It  crossed  the  tracks  of 
great  bush  fires  ;  and  here  indeed  was  increased  desolation, 
for  even  the  blackened  tree  stems  were  gone.  Perhaps 
these  fires  had  originated  in  the  sun’s  rays  concentrating 
through  a  flake  of  quartz,  perhaps  the  Harmattan  had 
borne  a  living  brand  from  a  distant  fire ;  but,  however 
mysterious  the  origin,  it  was  more  mysterious  still  why, 
having  once  started,  they  should  stop.  Why  trees  should 
in  one  place  be  burnt,  in  another  left  standing. 

Only  once  in  all  that  arduous  march  did  they  see  a 
living  thing.  From  a  blackened  bush  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  arose  a  jewel  which  moved  slowly  towards  them. 
A  bird  the  size  of  a  wood-pigeon,  with  body  breast,  and 
head  a  pale  turquoise,  with  wings  and  tail  of  intense 
sapphire,  it  shone  and  flashed  as  it  flew,  iridescent  as 
the  most  gorgeous  butterfly.  Its  metallic  sheen  was 
so  brilliant  that  it  was  visible  long  after  it  had  passed 
winging  its  leisurely  way  to  the  river. 

At  noon  the  sergeant  called  a  halt  where  there  were  a 
few  thin  tree  trunks  clustered  together  more  thickly  than 
usual ;  and  Ward  tried  to  find  shelter  amongst  them.  He 
ate  some  food,  but  was  too  tired  to  enjoy  it.  He  noticed 
with  apprehension  how  low  the  water  was  in  the  big  service 
bottle  he  had  borrowed  from  Tarleton  ;  and  if  his  supply 
was  low,  he  knew  that  the  men’s  must  have  dwindled  faster 
still,  for  there  are  two  things  the  brave  Hausa  is  prodigal 
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of — water  and  ammunition.  They  were  barely  half-way 
to  their  journey’s  end,  and  every  inch  of  this  burnt  and 
blistered  way  would  have  to  be  retrodden.  As  he  thought 
of  these  matters,  he  wondered  what  possible  inducement 
Barbadu  could  have  had  to  desert  the  cool  banks  of  tho 
river  for  this  desolate  thirst-smitten  waste. 

He  put  the  question  to  the  sergeant,  who  was  crouching 
in  the  dust  a  short  distance  away.  “  I  do  not  know,  sir,” 
the  Hausa  answered. 

“  I  hope  the  water-holes  in  the  village  won’t  be  dried 
up,”  said  Ward,  uneasily.  “  Or  that  there  was  no  mistake 
about  them.” 

“  There  must  be  water-holes,  sir,”  said  the  sergeant, 
stolidly,  “  or  there  would  not  be  a  village.” 

Ward  took  off  his  boots  and  knocked  the  ashes  out. 
“  But  I  cannot  think  where  the  people  can  have  run  to,  in 
this  God-forsaken  country,”  he  said.  “  We  haven’t  met  a 
single  one  coming  this  way.” 

“  They  must  be  hiding  somewhere  near  the  water-holes, 
sir.  The  women  and  children  could  not  travel  acioss  this 
plain  without  water.  And  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
other  villages  for  them  to  run  to.  I  think  they  must  be 
in  the  tall  grass  round  the  village,  and  at  night,  when  it  is 
dark  and  Barbadu  and  his  people  sleep,  they  creep  out 
and  get  wrater.” 

“  Jove  !  Let’s  hope  they  are  peacefully  inclined,  then, 
or  that  grass  won’t  be  a  pleasant  place  for  us.  I  wonder 
why  they  let  Barbadu  through,  if  they  all  hate  him  ?  It 
sounds  an  easy  place  for  an  ambush.” 

“  There  would  not  be  enough  of  them,  sir.  They 
would  not  dare  to  ambush  Barbadu  and  his  followers. 
They  would  think  it  better  to  hide,  and  wait  till  he  and 
his  people  were  gone.” 

The  sun  began  to  decline,  but  there  was  no  coolness  in 
the  baked  land.  About  four  o’clock,  in  front  and  rather  to 
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the  left,  they  saw  a  small  clump  of  rocks  rising  out  of  the 
flatness  of  the  plain  ;  also  a  long,  dark  blur  which  after 
another  hour’s  march  resolved  itself  into  the  thick  belt  of 
elephant  grass  which  Osmanu  had  stated  encircled  the 
village.  It  was  dusk  by  the  time  they  reached  it. 

The  sergeant  called  a  halt.  Ward  stared  at  the  grass 
before  him.  With  each  stem  twenty  feet  high,  and  the 
thickness  of  a  pencil,  it  formed  an  almost  impenetrable 
jungle.  But  here  and  there  little  paths  ran  devious  into 
it,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  main  track  was  just  before 
them.  It  showed  up  like  the  mouth  of  a  rabbit  run  into 
tall  fern. 

There  was  no  indication  that  their  approach  had  been 
observed,  but  the  sergeant  ordered  complete  silence.  He 
turned  and  looked  at  Ward  anxiously.  The  test  was  at 
hand,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  his  new  leader’s  capabilities. 

“  Now,  sir,”  he  said. 

Ward  drained  the  last  dregs  from  the  canteen,  and 
stepped  forward. 

“  Ready  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Ready,  sir,”  said  the  sergeant. 

Holding  his  revolver  in  his  left  hand,  Ward  led  the  way 
quietly  into  the  huge  grass,  exchanging  the  falling  dusk  for 
heavier  gloom.  He  could  see  nothing  except  the  outline  of 
the  path  before  him,  but  after  a  little  while  as  he  moved 
slowly  onwards  the  hairs  on  his  head  began  to  rise  and  his 
skin  to  prick  and  tickle.  For  the  jungle  was  full  of  little 
noises,  tiny  whisperings,  rustlings,  the  ghosts  of  little 
sighs,  the  echoes  of  steps  soft  as  velvet  which  sprang  up, 
died  and  rose  again.  When  unable  to  endure  it  any  longer 
he  struck  a  match,  its  gleam  fell  upon  the  freshly  printed 
mark  of  a  foot,  barely  a  yard  in  front  of  him,  into  which 
the  sand  still  trickled.  No  living  thing  was  visible, 
nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  black,  impenetrable  walls 
of  jungle  close  on  either  side  and  meeting  overhead,  and 
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the  narrow  little  path  in  front.  The  match  flickered  and 
went  out.  He  started  forward  again,  feeling  his  way  with 
his  hands,  and  in  a  few  minutes  emerged  into  the  open,  and 
saw  the  first  star  showing  above  him. 

He  wiped  the  cold  perspiration  from  his  face,  and  sighed. 
The  sergeant  looked  at  him,  his  own  face  quite  expression¬ 
less.  When  he  saw  that  Ward  was  unafraid,  he  showed 
signs  of  satisfaction  ;  he  knew  now  that  their  new  leader 
was  not  a  man  to  fail  at  a  pinch. 

“  The  village,  sir,  is  about  two  hundred  yards  beyond 
those  rocks,”  he  whispered,  “  and  the  water-holes  are  there, 
at  the  rocks.” 

The  rocks  to  which  he  pointed  were  some  hundred  yards 
from  the  edge  of  the  grass  where  they  were  standing. 
Stooping  low  the  party  advanced  noiselessly  and  cautiously 
towards  them,  and  reached  them  without  incident.  There 
as  Osmanu  had  reported,  were  three  small  holes.  It  was 
too  dark  to  see  the  colour  of  the  water,  but  they  filled  their 
bottles  and  drank  greedily.  It  tasted  like  nectar. 

“  What  next  ?  ”  Ward  said  to  the  sergeant,  in  a  low 
voice. 

“We  must  stay  here  till  daybreak,  sir,  and  then  creep 
into  the  village,  and  make  for  the  king’s  house.  Barbadu 
is  sure  to  have  taken  that.  If  we  can  surprise  him  we  shall 
manage  the  rest.” 

Ward  nodded,  but  he  hardly  paid  attention.  His  mind 
was  occupied  with  another  matter.  As  the  little  bustle 
caused  by  the  arrival  of  his  party  subsided,  another  sound 
thrust  itself  upon  his  attention.  A  faint,  monotonous 
tapping,  continuous  and  vague. 

“  Listen,”  he  said  to  the  sergeant,  “  what  is  that  ?  ” 

“  A  drum,  sir,”  whispered  the  Hausa. 

“  So  I  thought.  But  it  is  only  one  drum.  The  people 
never  use  only  one  !  If  Barbadu  is  feasting  there  should 
be  singing  and  dancing.  If  it  is  a  funeral  custom,  there 
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should  be  crying  and  wailing.  Besides,  what  has  a 
Mahomedan  to  do  with  drums  !  I  can’t  make  it  out.” 

“  I  do  not  understand  it  either,  sir,  but  it  is  a  drum.” 

“  There’s  something  queer  about  this.  Keep  your  eyes 
open.” 

“  This  night  I  shall  not  sleep,  sir,”  said  the  sergeant. 

Ward  sat  down  and  leaned  against  one  of  the  rocks,  and 
waited  for  dawn.  The  night  was  burning  hot  and  windless. 
He  could  not  sleep,  his  clothes  chafed  and  fretted  him  ;  he 
dared  not  take  off  his  boots  lest  he  should  be  unable  to  get 
them  on  again.  By  good  fortune  there  were  no  mosquitoes, 
but  the  sand-flies  swarmed  in  myriads  ;  they  were  so  small 
as  to  be  almost  invisible,  yet  each  of  their  bites  left  a  red 
mark,  which  itched  most  horribly. 

The  hours  wore  away  quietly,  night  drew  towards 
morning,  and  not  a  sound  had  disturbed  the  stillness  save 
the  sound  of  the  one  drum.  Once  or  twice  Ward  almost 
dozed,  but  the  tap-tap-tapping  recalled  him  to  himself. 
Quite  suddenly,  so  it  seemed  to  him,  the  change  came.  He 
realized  he  could  see  the  sergeant,  that  the  Hausas  were 
getting  to  their  feet,  that  the  dawn  had  come. 

“  Now,  sir,  for  the  village.  As  quickly  as  possible,” 
said  the  sergeant. 

“  Right !  ”  said  Ward,  pulling  out  his  revolver.  “  Come 
on.” 

They  covered  the  couple  of  hundred  yards  that  sepa¬ 
rated  them  from  the  nearest  hut  at  top  speed. 

“  The  market-place,”  gasped  Ward.  “  We  shall  find 
the  chief’s  house  from  there.” 

Stooping  low  they  ran  between  the  huts,  doubled  round 
a  broken  wall  and  found  themselves  in  an  open  space. 

“  Halt,”  the  sergeant  cried.  The  Hausas  stopped  and 
formed  up.  They  were  in  the  market  place ;  there  was 
no  doubt  about  that.  At  the  end  of  the  alleys  they  could 
see  open  spaces,  and  then  the  long  grass.  But  everywhere 
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there  was  emptiness  and  silence  ;  the  houses  deserted,  the 
thatched  hurdles  removed  from  the  doorways.  There  were 
no  naked  frightened  people,  no  men  with  the  turban  of  the 
Mahomedan  ;  there  were  no  sign  of  any  horses,  there  was 
not  a  chicken  or  a  goat.  The  streets  were  empty,  the  huts 
empty,  the  open  spaces  empty.  Save  for  one  thing. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  market  square,  on  a  small 
table-like  platform,  sat  an  enormously  fat  man.  He  was 
seated  on  a  native  stool  to  which  a  stick  had  been  lashed 
as  a  support  for  his  back.  On  the  ground  at  his  feet 
crouched  a  woman,  painted  white  and  nearly  naked.  She 
was  beating  feebly  upon  a  drum. 

“  Hullo  !  ”  said  Ward,  with  a  high  laugh.  “Whom 
have  we  here  !  ” 

They  all  stood  staring  at  the  man  on  the  table,  and  the 
woman  at  his  feet.  Suddenly  the  Hausas  clapped  their 
hands  to  their  mouths,  and  turning,  fled  panic  stricken, 
with  the  sergeant  at  their  heels.  Ward  was  left  alone. 

“  What  the  devil’s  up  ?  ”  he  said.  Then  he  became 
aware  of  a  faint  sickly  smell,  a  smell  which  made  him 
shiver.  He  stuffed  his  handkerchief  to  his  nose  and  mouth, 
and  hurried  after  the  others. 

Once  away  from  the  open  space  the  soldiers  gathered 
round  him,  and  the  sergeant  tried  sheepishly  to  explain 
their  running. 

“  Yes,  it’s  small-pox  all  right,”  said  Ward.  “  That  of 
course,  is  why  the  village  is  deserted.  That  man  on  the 
table’s  dead.  Died  of  it,  I  suppose.  And  Barbadu’s 
escaped  after  all,  damn  him  !  ” 

“  I  have  sent  a  couple  of  men  to  try  and  find  some  one 
to  tell  us  what  has  happened,  sir,”  said  the  sergeant. 

“  That’s  right.  The  soldiers  are  all  vaccinated,  I 
suppose.  But  anyway,  let’s  get  to  the  windward  side  of 
the  village.  See  that  no  man  enters  a  house  under  any 
pretext.  The  men  had  better  get  their  food,  for  we  can’t 
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stay  here.  We  must  get  away  at  once.  What’s  the  hour 
now  ?  ” 

“About  eight  o’clock,  sir,”  said  the  sergeant,  looking  at 
the  sky. 

They  walked  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  village, 
keeping  a  little  to  the  right ;  but  in  full  view  of  the  rocks 
and  the  water-holes.  Ward  sat  down  with  his  back  against 
a  boulder,  and  was  settling  himself  as  comfortably  as  he 
could  when  two  Hausas  ran  up,  dragging  between  them  a 
man,  whom  they  stated  they  had  found  digging  a  hole  a 
little  distance  away.  He  had  shown  no  alarm  at  the  sight 
of  them,  and  had  not  tried  to  run  away.  His  head  was 
shaved  and  his  only  clothing  was  a  waistcloth. 

“  What’s  his  name,  sergeant  ?  Can  you  make  him 
understand  ?  ” 

The  sergeant  spoke  to  the  man,  who  answered  him 
readily  enough.  “  He  speaks  a  little  Hausa,  sir.  He  says 
his  name  is  Bokri.” 

“  Ask  him  if  a  great  man  called  Barbadu  has  been  to 
this  village,”  said  Ward. 

He  got  up  and  moved  away  out  of  the  sun  which  was 
now  pouring  into  the  village.  The  sergeant  talked  volubly 
to  the  man,  while  the  soldiers  gathered  round  him  and 
listened  greedily. 

“  He  says,  sir,”  said  the  sergeant,  turning  to  Ward  and 
showing  more  excitement  than  was  his  custom,  “  that  the 
villagers  have  fled  into  the  long  grass  because  they  are 
frightened  of  the  sickness.  And  he  says,  sir,  that  Barbadu 
has  been  to  the  village,  and  that  the  dead  man  on  the  table 
is  he.” 

“What!”  cried  Ward.  “  What  ?  The  dead  man 
Barbadu  ?  Is  he  sure  ?  Ask  him  again,  sergeant,  ask  him 
if  he  means  the  great  Barbadu  ?  Barbadu  el  Hadji,  the 
slave-raider,  who  goes  about  the  country  with  many 
followers  ?  ” 
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“  He  says,  sir,”  said  the  sergeant,  after  speaking 
earnestly  with  the  man,  “  that  there  is  only  one  Barbadu, 
and  that  the  man  on  the  table  is  he.” 

Ward  stared  in  a  bewildered  way  at  the  man  who 
stolidly  returned  his  stare.  “  Well,  what  else  does  he 
say  ?  ”  he  asked  after  a  minute. 

“  He  says,  sir,  that  he  was  a  slave  of  the  great  Barbadu. 
Some  days  ago,  as  the  great  man  with  many  followers  was 
on  his  way  to  the  sea,  he,  the  great  Barbadu,  got  sick  with 
the  spotted  sickness.  Some  of  his  followers  had  it  and 
died.  Many  of  the  great  man’s  followers  ran  and  left  him 
when  they  found  he  was  sick  ;  but  others,  because  he  was 
a  great  man,  turned  aside  with  him  and  brought  him  here. 
They  were  not  very  far  from  this  village.” 

“  Yes,  go  on,”  Ward  said. 

“  When  they  get  here,  sir,  they  find  the  village  people 
had  run  away.  They  were  afraid  of  Barbadu,  and  also 
some  one  had  told  them  the  spotted  sickness  was  coming. 
Then  Barbadu  die.  Then  his  people  leave  this  man  his 
slave,  to  dig  his  grave.  And  this  woman - ” 

“  Yes,  how  does  he  account  for  her  ?  ”  interrupted 
Ward.  “  Mahomedans  don’t  drum  for  the  dead.” 

“  The  chief  of  the  village  sent  her,  sir,  after  Barbadu’s 
own  followers  had  fled,  to  make  funeral  custom.  He 
thought,  perhaps,  if  she  drummed  it  might  drive  away  the 
sickness  from  the  village.” 

“  And  what  is  to  happen  to  her,  and  this  man,  when 
Barbadu  is  buried  ?  ” 

“  The  man  says,  sir,  he  is  free  to  go  when  he  has  buried 
his  master.  The  woman  will  be  left  here  to  die,  if  she  gets 
the  sickness.  Otherwise  she  must  wander,  like  the  man. 
But  neither  of  them  must  ever  come  back.” 

“  I  understand,”  said  Ward,  who  knew  the  custom  as 
to  people  who  had  come  in  contact  with  the  small-pox.  He 
stared  at  the  slave,  who,  all  unmoved,  contemplated  the 
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possibility  of  a  dreadful  death,  and  the  certainty  in  case  he 
survived  of  being  snapped  up  as  a  slave.  He  felt  moved 
towards  him. 

“  He  has  done  well,  and  I  will  give  him  a  present,” 
Ward  said.  He  handed  over  a  coin  which  the  man  took, 
bowing  low,  and  wrapped  in  his  waistcloth. 

“  He  says  he  thanks  you  very  much,  sir,”  said  the 
sergeant,  “  and  is  glad  to  have  seen  a  white  man  before  ho 
dies.” 

“  Oh  !  I  hope  he  won’t  die.  He  mustn’t  talk  like  that. 
Tell  him  if  a  man  does  not  fear  small-pox,  he  nearly  always 
escapes  it.” 

“  He  says  he  does  not  mean  himself,  sir,”  said  the 
sergeant,  hurriedly.  “  Before  you  die,  sir.” 

“  Me  ?  What  the  devil’s  he  talking  about  ?  I’m  all 
right !  ” 

The  sergeant  shook  the  man  by  the  arm.  “  He  says, 
sir,  the  people  knew  we  were  coming.  They  saw  us  on  the 
plain.  They  let  us  in  because  they  have  us  in  a  trap.  But 
when  we  try  to  go  out  they  will  ambush  us.  We  are  safe 
here  in  the  village,  for  they  dare  not  come  into  it.” 

“  Where  is  the  ambush  to  be  ?  ”  asked  Ward. 

“  The  man  says,  sir,  it  is  to  be  in  the  grass.” 

Ward  sat  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  thinking  hard. 
“  Why  do  the  villagers  stay  so  close  to  this  village  if  they 
are  so  afraid  of  the  spotted  sickness  ?  ”  he  said  at 
length. 

“  They  must  stay  near  the  water,  sir.” 

“  Well,  we  can’t  stop  here,”  said  Ward,  “  we  must  find 
some  way  of  getting  out.  Let  the  men  have  their  food, 
sergeant,  while  I  think  this  over.  Take  them  down  to  the 
water-holes  and  sit  there.” 

The  sergeant  collected  the  men  and  went  off.  Ward 
walked  slowly  round  the  village.  Then  he  climbed  a  small 
hillock  and  looked  about  him.  It  was  not  high  enough  to 
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give  him  much  of  a  view,  but  lie  could  see  that  Osmanu’s 
report  had  been  correct ;  the  elephant  grass  completely 
encircled  them.  To  get  away  without  going  through  it  was 
impossible.  He  saw  the  Hausas  grouped  round  the  water- 
holes,  which  lay  out  of  arrow-shot  of  the  grass. 

“  There,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  lies  our  one  hope.”  He 
stood  for  some  time  staring  around  him,  his  hands  thrust 
into  his  pockets,  a  frown  of  deep  thought  upon  his  face. 
Suddenly  he  laughed.  “  It’s  a  chance,  but  we’ll  try  it,”  he 
muttered,  and  turning  hurried  down  the  slope  and  into  the 
market-place.  He  walked  past  the  drumming  woman, 
who  stared  at  him  with  no  interest,  and  stopped  in  front  of 
the  man  on  the  table.  “  Well,  I  can’t  say  what  you  were 
like  when  you  were  alive,”  he  said,  addressing  the  dead 
slaver,  “  but  you  don’t  look  very  fascinating  now.  How¬ 
ever,  there’s  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  on  your  head 
dead  or  alive,  and  small-pox  or  no  small-pox,  I’m  going  to 
have  it !  ” 

He  pulled  the  big  blue-and- white  cloth  off  the  shoulders 
of  the  dead  man,  and  holding  it  very  gingerly  by  one 
corner,  trailed  it  behind  him  for  some  distance  and  spread 
it  out  in  the  scorching  sun.  Then  he  walked  down  one 
of  the  alleys,  till  he  came  in  view  of  the  water-holes. 

“  Hi !  sergeant,”  he  shouted,  “  bring  six  men  here,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  guard  the  water.” 
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THROUGH  THE  GRASS 

It  was  fortunate  indeed  that  the  Hausas  had  grown  fond 
of  Ward,  and  more  fortunate  still  that  they  had  confidence 
in  him,  for  that  morning’s  work  was  for  ever  deeply  en¬ 
graven  on  the  memory  of  all  concerned. 

The  noon- day  sun  was  blazing  down  fierce  and  scorch¬ 
ing  when  the  sergeant  once  more  lined  the  men  up  ready 
for  the  march. 

“  Are  we  all  here  ?  ”  asked  Ward.  “  Have  you  got  the 
woman  ?  This  then  must  be  the  order  of  the  march. 
First  will  go  the  woman  with  the  drum.  And  then, 
sergeant,  you  with  the  slave  Bokri.  Then  must  come  the 
table  with  its  burden  carried  by  four  Hausas.  Then,  my¬ 
self  and  the  rest  of  the  soldiers.  The  woman  will  not  beat 
the  drum  till  I  tell  her  to.  Halt  by  the  water-holes.” 

The  sergeant  saluted,  spoke  to  the  woman,  and  gave  the 
order  to  march.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  at  the  water- 
holes  and  halted. 

“  Fill  all  the  water-bottles  to  the  brim,”  said  Ward, 
“  and  let  the  men  drink  what  they  want.  That’s  right. 
Now  tell  the  woman  to  beat  the  drum.  Loud.” 

The  woman  obeyed.  No  one  appeared,  but  the  move¬ 
ment  of  people  within  the  grass  made  the  tops  ripple  as 
though  a  breeze  had  stirred  them. 

“  Let  the  men  with  the  table  stand  well  forward,” 
ordered  Ward,  “  and  tell  the  slave  Bokri  to  call  out  that 
the  white  man  of  the  English  Government  has  something 
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to  say  to  the  chief  of  the  village.  Stop  the  drumming. 
Now.” 

The  drumming  ceased.  The  slave  shouted  the  message. 
Thrice  he  cried  and  there  was  no  response.  Then  a  face 
peeped  from  the  jungle.  And  then  a  man  stepped  out  and 
stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  little  path. 

He  was  stark  naked,  and  his  body  shone  with  grease 
and  clay.  His  wool  was  twisted  into  little  plaits  which 
dangled  over  his  face.  He  marched  towards  them  without 
fear  till  he  saw  the  table  with  its  cloth-covered  heap.  Then 
he  stopped  still,  and  raised  his  hand. 

“  The  chief  of  the  town,”  said  the  slave,  bowing  low. 

“  Tell  the  slave  to  say  to  the  chief  that  he  need  have  no 
fear,  sergeant,”  said  Ward.  “  No  one  shall  hurt  him  while 
we  talk  palaver.” 

When  this  was  interpreted  to  the  little  chief,  he  nodded 
and  spoke  a  few  words. 

“  I  can  understand  him,  sir,”  said  the  sergeant.  “  He 
says  he  is  not  afraid,  sir.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Ward.  “  Well,  tell  him  it  is  not  much  I 
have  to  say.  Here  then  is  the  table  and  its  burden.  Here 
is  the  slave  and  the  woman.  Is  it  true  that  the  chief 
wishes  to  kill  us  ?  ” 

“  He  says  he  will  kill  any  white  man  that  comes  up 
here,  sir,”  said  the  sergeant.  “  He  thinks  it  is  the  only 
way  to  save  his  people.” 

“  Say  we  wish  to  do  him  no  harm.  We  only  want  to 
go  in  peace.” 

The  sergeant  talked  earnestly  to  the  chief,  who  shook 
his  head.  “  It  is  no  good,  sir,”  said  the  sergeant  at  last, 
“  he  says  if  we  try  to  go  through  the  grass  the  people  will 
kill  us.  That  is  the  way  his  men  fight.” 

“  He  seems  pretty  free  with  his  tongue,”  remarked 
Ward.  “  Has  he  got  many  men  in  that  infernal  hay¬ 
stack  ?  ” 
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“  He  says,  sir,  it  is  crawling  like  an  ant-heap  !  ” 

“  It  must  take  much  water  to  keep  so  many  men  alive. 
Is  the  country  one  of  rivers  and  pools  ?  It  does  not  look  it.’  ’ 

“  He  says,  sir,  there  is  no  water  but  these  water-holes, 
and  they  are  very  low.  He  is  angry  that  we  have  come  and 
taken  water  from  them.” 

“  Very  well.  Now  tell  him  that  if  he  does  not  let  us 
pass,  I’ll  throw  Barbadu  into  the  water-holes.” 

When  this  was  interpreted,  a  howl  came  from  the 
jungle,  but  the  chief  called  a  few  words  over  his  shoulder 
and  there  was  quiet. 

“  He  says,  sir,”  said  the  sergeant,  “  that  if  you  do  that 
you  also  will  die  of  thirst.” 

“  Tell  him  I  shall  die  if  I  get  full  of  arrows.  So  I  may 
as  well  die  of  thirst.  If  he  refuses  to  let  us  pass,  in  goes 
Barbadu.  Then  I’ll  fire  the  grass,  and  we’ll  all  die  together. 
I  don’t  care  !  ” 

The  chief  walked  back  to  the  grass  and  disappeared. 
Snatches  of  dispute  could  be  heard,  and  angry  voices 
raised  in  argument. 

“  They  must  let  us  through,  sir,”  said  the  sergeant. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  chief  reappeared.  “  He  says, 
sir,”  said  the  sergeant  to  Ward,  “  that  he  will  let  us  pass, 
and  take  us  through  himself.” 

The  chief  walked  to  the  narrow  opening  into  the  jungle, 
and  beckoned.  Ward  looked  at  him,  and  from  him  to  the 
grass.  “  Once  in  there  and  we  are  helpless,”  he  muttered. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  agreed  the  sergeant. 

The  Hausas  stood  expectant  and  silent.  The  chief 
beckoned  again.  Then  Ward  gave  the  order  to  march. 
The  chief  turned  and  led  the  way.  The  woman  with  the 
drum  followed,  then  the  Hausas,  and  then  the  slave  Bokri, 
and  lastly,  Ward  himself.  They  plunged  into  twilight  hot 
and  murky.  The  grass  stalks  met  over  their  heads,  and 
the  path  twisted  and  turned.  It  was  lighter  than  it  had 
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been  when  they  had  passed  through  the  night  before,  and 
Ward  could  see  every  now  and  then,  movements  on  either 
side  of  him.  Once  he  caught  sight  of  a  group  of  crouching 
figures  with  gleaming  teeth  and  flashing  eyeballs,  each 
with  bow  drawn  and  arrow  pointed,  almost  touching  him 
as  he  passed.  The  Hausas  marched  along,  their  heads 
bent  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  He  himself 
felt  half  mesmerized ;  it  was  only  by  keeping  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  feet  of  the  man  in  front  that  he  could  retain  his 
self-control  and  resist  the  overwhelming  desire  to  laugh  and 
sing  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Gradually  the  gloom  lessened, 
the  light  strengthened,  grew  brighter  and  brighter,  and 
they  passed  out  from  the  shadows  into  the  scorching 
sunlight. 

The  chief  stopped  and  spoke  to  the  sergeant.  “  He 
says,  sir,  his  men  will  not  follow  you.  You  are  safe.” 

“  The  chief  is  a  man  of  his  word,”  said  Ward,  hardly 
able  to  force  the  words  through  his  dry  lips.  “  I  should 
like  to  shake  hands  with  him.” 

But  the  chief  shook  his  head  and  walked  away.  “  He 
says,  sir,  that  he  will  not  touch  the  hand  of  any  one  that 
would  poison  water  that  God  has  given  for  all  men.  He 
gave  his  word  and  let  us  pass  through  the  jungle,  and  we 
are  free  to  go.” 

“  Oh !  ”  said  Ward,  feeling  rather  small,  “  and  what 
about  letting  us  into  a  small-pox  village,  and  then  wanting 
to  ambush  us  !  ” 

The  sergeant  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  Anything  to 
them  is  fair,  sir,  except  to  touch  the  water.” 

Ward  looked  back  at  the  death-trap  they  had  just 
come  through.  The  little  chief  was  just  disappearing. 

“  Call  him  back,”  he  said  quickly. 

The  chief  returned  at  the  sergeant’s  shout.  Ward 
called  out  to  the  men  with  the  table  to  stop.  He  beckoned 
the  chief  to  follow  and  walked  up  to  them. 
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“  Put  it  down,”  he  said.  The  chief  showed  some  un¬ 
easiness.  Ward  turned  to  him,  “  Now  look  here  !  ”  he 
said.  With  a  jerk  he  pulled  the  cloth  off  the  heap  on  the 
table  and  laughed.  “  What  is  there  ?  Nothing  but  straw  ! 
Barbadu  is  not  there  !  ” 

The  little  chief  stared.  “  It  was  a  trick  ?  ”  he 
asked. 

“  Yes.  You  will  find  Barbadu  under  one  of  the  houses. 
I  put  him  there  and  pulled  the  walls  and  roof  down  on 
top  of  him.  Now  listen  to  what  I  say.  Go  and  burn  the 
whole  of  your  village  with  fire,  and  then  you  can  build 
it  again  with  safety.  The  fire  will  destroy  the  sickness.” 

The  little  man  looked  moodily  at  him  ;  then  a  smile  lit 
up  his  ugly  face.  He  spoke  to  the  sergeant. 

“  He  says,  sir,  he  sees  it  was  all  a  trick,  and  that 
you  never  meant  to  poison  the  water  ;  he  would  like  to 
touch  your  hand,”  said  the  Hausa. 

‘‘Yet  even  now,  I  suppose,  he  would  be  quite  willing  to 
kill  me  !  ”  said  Ward. 

“  He  says,  sir,  he  would  kill  all  white  men,  for  he  is 
afraid  they  will  hurt  his  own  people.” 

“  Tell  him  white  people  will  not  hurt  him  or  his  people. 
They  would  only  want  to  help  them.  If  he  was  so  afraid 
of  us,”  went  on  Ward,  trying  to  get  another  glimpse  into 
the  native  mind,  “  why  was  he  not  afraid  to  come  back  just 
now  when  I  called  him  ?  ” 

“  He  says,  sir,  he  was  afraid,  but  he  would  not  let  his 
people  see.” 

“  Well,  he  is  a  plucky  fellow,  and  has  stood  by  what  he 
promised.  Let  us  part  in  peace.  The  sun  is  high  and  I 
must  go,  but  before  we  part,  we  must  in  white  man’s 
fashion,  drink  together.  I  have  nothing,  but  there  is  the 
water.  We  will  drink  that.” 

The  little  chief  laughed  and  nodded,  and  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  the  civilized  white  man,  and  the  primitive  man  of  his 
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word,  pledged  one  another  in  the  water  that  was  made 
for  all  men. 

“  And  now,  good-bye,”  said  Ward  ;  “  who  knows,  per¬ 
haps  some  day  we  shall  meet  again.  Tell  him  that  each 
year  when  this  day  comes  round  I  will  drink  his  health.  I 
don’t  know  how  you  will  translate  that,  though.” 

The  chief  seemed  to  understand,  for  he  smiled  and 
nodded  vigorously.  Then,  waving  his  hand,  he  turned, 
and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  grass. 

Ward  pitched  the  cloth  and  table  away,  and  gave  the 
order  to  march. 


CHAPTER  XLII 


THE  CAMP  AGAIN 

The  march  that  afternoon  was  a  short  one,  for  all  were 
tired  out.  They  slept  sound,  and  at  daybreak  set  out 
again.  In  the  van  went  the  slave,  and  next  to  him  the 
woman  ;  two  waifs  thrown  on  the  world,  masterless  and 
homeless,  yet  trudging  away  uncomplainingly,  putting  a 
vague  trust  in  the  white  man,  and  content  to  accept 
whatever  the  world  might  hold  for  them. 

Ward  triumphant,  brought  up  the  rear.  His  task 
over,  the  adventure  complete,  the  theatre  of  the  play  be¬ 
hind  him,  curtain  down,  the  doors  locked.  Before  him  the 
cool  river,  the  friendly  camp,  the  great  forest,  and  Eve 
expectant,  waiting  for  him  by  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  sea. 
Now  even  the  precious  water  need  not  be  hoarded.  He 
took  a  drink  out  of  sheer  delight.  And  there  was  some¬ 
thing  more,  something  even  more  than  all  these  things. 
The  welcome  due  to  a  man  who  had  carried  out  a  difficult 
mission  successfully  and  brought  relief  to  others. 

These  reflections  made  pleasant  marching,  and  he 
tramped  along  in  fine  style,  regardless  of  the  glare  and 
heat,  until  he  suddenly  remembered  the  man  who  was 
awaiting  him  on  the  further  bank  of  the  river.  And  then 
his  joy  diminished.  Sgjjj 

By  mid-day  the  journey  was  almost  accomplished.  He 
could  faintly  distinguish  the  long  dark  line  of  bushes  and 
the  towering  great  cotton- wood.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
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calling  to  the  sergeant,  when  the  men  suddenly  stopped. 
They  looked  towards  the  river  and  listened  intently. 

“  They  have  heard  something,  sir,”  said  the  sergeant. 
“  I  too  heard  something.  A  shout  which  came  from  the 
direction  of  the  camp.” 

“  Are  you  sure  ?  ”  said  Ward.  “  I  heard  nothing.” 

The  sergeant  raised  his  hand.  “  Listen,  sir.  There  it 
is  again.  It  is  a  cry.  The  cry  of  a  man  in  trouble.” 

Ward  strained  his  ears.  There  was  no  wind,  no  rustle 
of  leaves,  nothing  to  disturb  the  stillness.  Over  the  shim¬ 
mering,  heat-smitten  plain  there  came  the  vibration,  the 
ghost  of  a  sound.  He  heard  it  and  his  face  changed. 

“You  hear  it  too,”  said  the  sergeant;  “it  is  not  fancy.” 

“  There  may  be  need  for  us  at  the  river,”  said  Ward. 
“  But  what  need  can  there  be  ?  It  is  not  far  now,  we  shall 
soon  be  there.  Hurry.” 

In  spite  of  their  haste  another  hour  had  expired  before 
they  reached  the  river  bank  and  forced  their  way  through 
the  reeds  and  rushes  to  the  water.  The  parched  and  dry 
soldiers  threw  themselves  in,  wallowing  neck  deep.  But 
the  sergeant  grasped  Ward’s  arm  and  pointed. 

Right  in  front  of  them  stretched  the  long  line  of  stones 
joining  bank  to  bank  ;  and  out  in  mid-stream,  doubled 
over  one  of  the  larger  rocks,  lay  something  that  looked  like 
a  human  being.  As  they  gazed,  it  raised  itself,  lifted  its 
head  and  gave  a  long,  melancholy  cry. 

“It  is  Joseph,  the  servant,”  said  the  sergeant.  “  But 
where  is  Captain  Tarleton  !  ” 

“  Come  on,”  said  Ward.  He  kicked  clear  of  the  rushes 
and  stumbled  over  the  stones,  slipping  and  cutting  himself 
in  his  hurry.  He  and  the  sergeant  reached  the  prostrate 
form  at  the  same  moment.  It  was  Joseph  sure  enough; 
and  Joseph  with  a  bleeding  gash  across  his  back,  and 
another  across  his  right  arm.  He  was  almost  unconscious, 
but  as  they  lifted  him  he  opened  his  eyes. 
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“  Speak  !  What  has  happened  ?  ”  said  the  sergeant, 
shaking  him.  “  Where  is  Captain  Tarleton  ?  ” 

“  He  be — dead”  gasped  the  boy. 

“  Dead  ?  ”  echoed  Ward,  aghast.  “  Who  killed  him  ?  ” 

“  Chief  Toby,  sah,”  whispered  Joseph,  “  he  come,  he — 
he—  ” 

“  Where  is  Chief  Toby  ?  ” 

“  He  dead  too,  sah.  Cap’n  Tarleton  shoot  him.  I  die 
too,  I  t’ink,”  and  Joseph  fell  back. 

Leaving  the  prostrate  boy  to  the  care  of  the  soldiers, 
Ward  and  the  sergeant  scrambled  to  the  further  bank,  and 
rushed  to  the  camp.  Ward  was  handicapped  by  squelch¬ 
ing  boots  and  water-logged  trousers  and  was  left  behind. 
When  he  reached  it,  he  found  the  sergeant  bending  over 
Tarleton,  who  was  lying  between  the  buttresses  of  the 
cotton-wood  tree.  With  a  terrible  anxiety  at  his  heart. 
Ward  knelt  down  beside  him.  A  glance,  however,  was 
enough  to  show  him  that  his  worst  fears  were  groundless. 
Joseph  had  been  mistaken.  Tarleton  was  not  dead. 

He  was  quite  unconscious,  stunned  by  a  terrible  blow 
on  the  head,  but  he  was  alive.  His  heart  was  beating. 
He  might  not  recover,  but  as  yet  he  lived.  As  far  as  they 
could  tell,  his  skull  was  not  fractured,  and  beyond  the  mark 
of  the  blow  there  was  no  other  visible  injury.  Together 
they  lifted  him  gently  and  placed  him  in  the  thickest  shade 
they  could  find.  The  sergeant  fetched  water,  and  Ward 
washed  away  the  blood  from  the  wound  and  bound  it  up. 
He  tried  to  get  some  water  down  Tarleton’s  throat,  but 
could  not.  Once  he  thought  he  detected  signs  of  returning 
consciousness,  that  he  heard  a  sigh,  that  the  eyelids 
flickered.  But  the  hands  and  feet  were  stone  cold ;  he 
lay  as  one  dead.  To  cover  him  with  everything  they  could 
find,  and  lay  his  head  on  Ward’s  rolled-up  coat  was  all 
they  could  do. 

Ward  looked  carefully  round  him.  The  camp,  except 
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for  the  breaking  down  of  some  bushes,  showed  no  signs  of 
disorder.  Tarleton’s  revolver  lay  on  the  grass,  and  Ward 
-picked  it  up.  One  chamber  had  been  discharged,  and  close 
by  was  a  patch  of  blood. 

“  We  must  look  for  Toby  now,  sergeant,”  he  said. 

They  separated.  The  sergeant  made  the  discovery  and 
called  to  Ward.  Chief  Toby  was  lying  in  the  grass  at  the 
edge  of  the  river,  with  his  head  almost  in  the  water.  He 
was  quite  dead.  Tarleton’s  bullet  had  hit  him  in  the  chest, 
making  a  dreadful  wound.  It  seemed,  that,  after  being  hit 
he  had  managed  to  run  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  had 
there  pitched  headlong.  A  short  distance  from  him  lay  a 
heavy  black  stick,  ten  feet  long,  its  head  stained  with 
blood. 

“It  is  the  fighting-stick  of  the  Awoonahs,”  said  the 
sergeant,  solemnly.  “  I  have  seen  such  things  before,  when 
I  have  been  among  them.” 

“  Yes,  I  have  seen  them  too,”  said  Ward.  “  I  do  not 
know  any  other  people  on  the  Coast  that  use  them.” 

The  voices  of  the  hurrying  soldiers  made  themselves 
plainly  audible,  for  there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  silence. 
With  them  came  Joseph.  They  had  washed  his  wounds, 
and  plastered  them  with  leaves  ;  he  was  really  but  little 
damaged,  his  collapse  had  been  due  to  fright  rather  than 
his  injuries,  which  were  superficial.  With  the  happy 
casualness  of  the  negro,  he  recovered  rapidly  when  he 
found  himself  safe,  and  once  more  among  friends.  But 
when  he  saw  Tarleton  lying  to  all  appearance  dead,  he 
threw  himself  down  and  burst  into  tears.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  he  could  control  himself. 

“  Now,  look  here,”  said  Ward.  “  Captain  Tarleton  is 
very  ill,  but  he  is  not  going  to  die.  And  you  are  not  to  go 
out  of  sight  of  him.  You  are  to  stay  by  him.  If  he 
moves,  or  cries  out,  or  opens  his  eyes,  you  are  to  call  me  at 
once.  Do  you  understand  ?  ” 

2  D 
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“  Yes,  sah/’  replied  Joseph.  “  I  watch  him  proper.” 

“  Mind  yon  do  then.  Have  you  an  empty  bottle  or 
jar,  or  anything  that  would  hold  water  ?  ” 

“  I  have  one  bottle,  sah,  and  one  saucepan  with  lid  to 
him.” 

“  Very  well.  Light  a  fire.  Then  boil  some  water.” 

Joseph,  reassured,  soon  had  a  fire  burning  and  the  kettle 
on  it.  Ward  bent  once  more  over  the  sick  man  but  could 
see  no  signs  of  consciousness.  The  hands  were  still  icy 
cold,  and  the  face  as  white  as  chalk. 

“  Hurry  up  with  the  hot  water,  Joseph,”  he  called. 

Now  came  the  question,  urgent  too,  of  the  disposal  of 
Chief  Toby’s  body.  Whether  any  one  had  come  with  him 
or  not,  there  was  no  one  to  take  him  away.  The  ground 
was  hard.  There  were  no  tools  with  which  to  dig  a  grave. 
The  Hausas  would  not  touch  the  body.  At  first  Ward 
thought  of  making  Bokri  and  the  woman  carry  it  a  mile  or 
more  away,  and  leave  it  to  perish.  But,  on  looking  at  his 
sturdy  antagonist,  the  white  man  resolved  that  he  should 
have  sepulture  of  some  kind,  and  not  lie  naked  in  his 
death.  With  the  aid  of  some  stones  tied  to  the  Chief’s 
wearing- cloth,  he  sunk  the  body  in  the  river  a  little  way 
down  stream.  The  crocodiles  and  fish  would  soon  make 
an  end  of  it. 

When  that  was  done  he  went  back.  The  water  was 
boiling,  and  he  laid  a  hot  bottle  wrapped  in  a  flannel  shirt, 
to  the  soles  of  the  sick  man’s  feet. 

“And  now,  Joseph,”  he  said.  “Tell  me  all  that 
happened.” 

“  Yes,  sah.  Yes,  sah,”  said  Joseph,  now  quite  cheerful, 
and  anxious  to  tell  his  story.  “  When  you  gone  my  master 
be  sick.  He  only  sleep  little,  the  night  before  you  go. 
And  in  the  morning  he  look  at  you  from  the  bushes,  and 
see  you  cross  the  river.  Then  he  go  and  lie  down,  sah,  and 
I  make  tea,  but  he  not  drink  it.  I  t’ink,  sah,  he  get  fever, 
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and  his  head  be  hot.  And  then  he  say  I  must  take  off  his 
boots,  and  give  him  the  Hausa  slippers  I  bring  with  me. 
And  so  I  do,  sah.  And  all  that  day  he  lie  under  bush,  sah, 
and  he  not  talk,  and  he  eat  not’ing,  but  he  look  across  the 
river.  And  so  the  day  pass  away,  sah.” 

“  And  did  he  not  get  up,  or  walk  about  at  all  ?  Or  eat 
anything  the  whole  of  that  day  ?  ” 

“  No,  sah.  He  just  lie  and  t’ink,  and  t’ink,  and  t’ink 
to  himself.” 

“  Well,  go  on.” 

“  Well,  sah,  that  night  pass  and  the  next  day  be  just  the 
same,  then  this  day  come  and  still  he  not  get  up,  but  he 
drink  some  tea.  I  sit  by  myself,  and  then  I  walk  a  little 
way.  I  wonder,  sah,  how  you  and  the  soldiers  get  on.  I 
walk  past  the  big  tree,  sah.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  a  man 
jump  out  of  the  bushes,  and  catch  me  by  the  neck,  sah,  and 
pull  me  down.” 

“  Stay  !  About  what  time  was  that,  d’you  think  ?  ” 

“  ’Bout  nine  o’clock,  I  t’ink,  sah.  Then  I  say  to  the 
man,  ‘  Why  you  do  this  t’ing  ?  Who  be  you  ?  ’  And  he 
say,  ‘  I  be  Chief  Toby  of  Kitta.  Where  be  Mr.  Ward  ?  ’ 
Then  I  say,  ‘  Mr.  Ward  go  with  soldiers  to  catch  Barbadu.’ 
Then  he  cry  out,  and  say  he  will  stop  him  going  to  Barbadu, 
and  that  I  lie,  and  then  he  cut  me  with  knife.  And  I  say, 

‘  Why  you  do  such  t’ings  to  me,  I  speak  truth.’  Then  I 
t’ink  Cap’n  Tarleton  hear  the  noise,  for  he  come  out.  He 
say,  ‘  Who  be  this  man  ?  ’  Then  Chief  Toby  say,  ‘  I  be 
Chief  Toby.’  Then  my  master  say,  ‘  What  the  devil  you 

want  here  ?  ’  And  then - ” 

“  Well,  go  on.  What  happened  then  ?  ” 

“  Then  Chief  Toby  say,  ‘  Where  be  Mr.  Ward  ?  Where 
be  the  soldiers  ?  ’  and  Cap’n  Tarleton  say  not’ing.  But  I 
say,  ‘  They  gone  to  catch  Barbadu.’  And  then  the  Chief 
say,  ‘  And  I  come  to  tell  Barbadu,’  and  my  master  say, 

‘  What  you  mean  by  coming  up  here  interfering  ?  You 
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shall  not  go  further,  making  trouble.’  Then  Chief  Toby 
stare  at  him  for  a  long  time,  and  t’ink  to  himself,  and  then 
say,  ‘  You  be  Captain  of  soldiers,  and  Mr.  Ward,  he  not  be 
a  soldier  man  at  all.  Why  does  he  go  after  Barbadu,  and 
not  you  ?  ’  And  then  Cap’n  Tarleton  get  very  white,  and 
he  say,  ‘  Take  care  !  ’  Then,  sah,  I  say,  ‘  My  master  be 
sick.  He  not  fit  go,  so  Mr.  Ward  go.’  Then,  sah,  Chief 
Toby  look  at  my  master  and  laugh.  He  and  my  master 
hate  one  another,  sah.” 

“  Why !  They  never  saw  one  another  before  to¬ 
day  !  ” 

“  No,  sah.  But  they  hate  one  another  first  time. 
After  that  Toby  laugh  again.  He  very  angry.  He  say, 

‘  So  I  be  too  late  !  And  it  be  you  that  stole  my  white  man 
from  me  !  ’  Cap’n  Tarleton  not  speak,  but  he  look  like  a 
devil,  sah.  Then  Chief  Toby,  he  get  more  angry  still,  he 
look  at  Cap’n  Tarleton,  and  then  laugh  again,  sah,  and  then 
he  say,  ‘  You  not  be  sick  !  You  fear  !  You  let  Mr.  Ward 
go  because  you  be  frightened  !  ’  And  then,  sah — then 
Cap’n  Tarleton  pull  out  his  pistol,  and  Chief  Toby  jump  at 
him  with  his  big  fighting  stick,  and  I  shriek,  sah.  I  see 
Cap’n  Tarleton  fire,  just  as  he  go  down,  sah.  Chief  Toby 
twist  round  and  round,  and  cough,  and  run  little  way,  and 
I  see  him  fall  by  river,  sah.  And  then  I  run  too,  sah,  and 
try  to  cross  the  river,  and  after  long  time  you  come  back 
and  find  me,  sah.  And  that  be  all,  sah.” 

“  Was  there  any  one  else  with  Chief  Toby?  ”  said  Ward 
after  a  little  while. 

“  I  not  see  any  one,  sah.  If  he  bring  any  one,  they  all 
run.  But  he  come  by  himself,  so  I  t’ink,  sah.” 

“  And  how  was  your  master  this  morning,  before  Toby 
came  ?  Was  he  as  bad  as  he  was  yesterday,  do  you 
think  ?  ” 

“  I  t’ink,  sah,  his  head  be  all  funny.” 

“  Why  do  you  think  that  ?  ” 
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“  Well,  sah,  he  not  answer  when  I  speak  to  him.  And 
-he  eat  not’ing  and  say  not’ing.” 

Again  Tarleton’s  words  came  back  to  Ward,  “  If  Toby 
and  I  meet  he  will  have  to  behave  himself.”  He  could 
picture  the  scene.  The  insolent,  bullying  Chief,  who  in 
his  endeavour  to  insult  the  white  man  had  stumbled  on  the 
truth.  The  fierce,  arrogant  officer.  No  wonder  they 
hated  one  another  at  sight !  He  wondered  what  would 
have  happened  if  the  exchange  had  not  been  made. 
Would  Tarleton  have  come  through  safely  from  the  grass 
village  ?  And  would  Toby  have  attacked  him,  Ward,  as 
he  had  the  other  man  ?  But  one  thing  was  certain.  The 
journey  to  danger  had  been  the  road  to  safety. 

All  that  afternoon  Tarleton  lay  unconscious,  or 
semi-conscious.  He  moaned  and  seemed  in  discomfort. 
Once  or  twice  he  half  opened  his  eyes,  and  muttered 
something.  He  could  not  reply  when  spoken  to,  nor  could 
he  swallow  anything.  But  the  heavy,  death-like  stupor 
was  gradually  leaving  him,  and  his  face  was  regaining 
something  of  its  natural  colour.  As  the  afternoon  wore 
away,  he  became  more  restless,  and  muttered  and  moaned 
continually.  It  was  evident  that  consciousness  was 
gradually  returning. 

Throughout  the  night  Ward  and  Joseph  watched  in 
turns.  Daybreak  was  ushered  in  by  a  gentle  Harmattan, 
and  at  the  first  breath  Tarleton  stirred,  opened  his  eyes, 
and  tried  to  raise  himself.  A  look  half  bewildered,  half 
enquiring  was  on  his  face,  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Ward, 
who  was  kneeling  beside  him. 

“  Do  you  know  me  ?  ”  asked  Ward,  speaking  very 
slowly  and  distinctly,  and  taking  one  hand  in  his. 

“  Ward.  Yes,”  muttered  Tarleton.  He  seemed  about 
to  say  more,  but  his  eyes  closed  and  he  relapsed  into  half¬ 
unconsciousness  again.  Ward  stretched  out  his  hand  for 
a  cup  of  soup  that  was  keeping  warm  by  the  fire,  then  he 
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slipped  one  arm  under  Tarleton’s  head  and  raised  it  a 
little. 

“  Wake  up  one  minute,  and  try  and  drink  this,”  he 
said.  Tarleton  opened  his  eyes  again,  and  Ward  got  him 
to  swallow  a  little.  “  Are  you  in  pain  ?  ”  he  asked,  as  he 
gently  laid  him  down. 

“  No — n-o-o.  Leave  me  alone,”  said  Tarleton.  His 
voice  was  very  feeble,  but  he  was  cool  and  had  no  fever. 

“  All  right.  Go  to  sleep,”  said  Ward,  more  satisfied 
now  that  he  had  got  the  sick  man  to  take  something. 

Tarleton  opened  his  eyes  again.  “  Ward !  One 
minute,”  he  murmured,  “  I  want  you — to — ask  at  post 

office — if - ”  his  voice  trailed  off  into  silence,  and  his 

eyes  closed. 

“  All  right.  Go  to  sleep,”  Ward  said  cheerfully.  “  I’ll 
see  to  everything;  don’t  worry.” 

It  was  broad  daylight  now,  and  the  camp  was  astir. 
Ward  went  to  the  river,  washed  and  refreshed  himself, 
and  changed.  Then  breakfast  was  ready  and  when  he  had 
finished,  the  sergeant  came  up  to  him. 

“  Captain  Tarleton  sick  in  the  head,  sir  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Yes.  But  he  is  better,”  said  Ward. 

“  I  want  his  orders,  sir.  Though  I  think  he  is  not  fit  to 
give  them.  I  want  to  ask  you,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  We 
were  to  return  at  once  when  the  business  was  over.  Now  it 
is  over.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  so,  sergeant.  We  will  get  away  as  soon 
as  we  can.  I  have  been  thinking  that  Captain  Tarleton 
might  go  down  the  river  in  a  canoe  when  he  is  well 
enough  to  be  moved.  Must  you  wait  for  orders  from 
him  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  wish  to  go  without  his  orders,  sir.  But  I 
know  we  are  wanted  at  Accra.  Still,  the  men  are  tired. 
They  have  earned  a  little  rest  before  they  take  the  long 
march.  I  can  wait  a  short  time.” 
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“  That  is  all  right,  then.  But  there  is  one  thing.  The 
-Governor  must  be  told  at  once  of  what  has  happened.  A 
Hausa  must  go  quickly  to  Accra.” 

“  There  is  a  man  ready,  sir.  Osmanu  will  go.  He  is  a 
fast  runner.  If  you  will  give  me  the  letter,  he  shall  start 
to-night.” 

Ward  wrote  a  brief  letter  to  the  Governor  to  the  effect 
that  Barbadu  was  dead  and  his  men  dispersed,  that  he 
himself  had  seen  the  body  and  that  he  had  two  independent 
witnesses,  that  Tarleton  was  ill,  and  that  he,  Ward,  was 
bringing  him  by  canoe.  He  gave  no  particulars  ;  they 
could  wait ;  the  Governor  would  have  enough  to  work  on. 
Details  could  follow  in  due  time. 

The  day  and  the  ensuing  night  passed  quietly. 
Tarleton  lay  on  his  bed  of  branches,  while  the  other 
watched  over  him.  By  the  morning  the  stupor  had  quite 
gone,  and  he  was  able  to  take  water  and  soup.  During  the 
day  he  grew  rapidly  better,  up  to  a  certain  point.  He  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  much  pain,  but  he  was  immensely 
drowsy,  and  intensely  irritable.  He  repeatedly  knocked 
the  cup  away  when  Ward  aroused  him  to  take  something, 
and  muttered  that  he  wanted  to  be  left  alone.  He  only 
spoke  twice.  Once  he  asked  about  the  cable,  and  the 
second  time  he  said  he  was  sick  of  hanging  about  at  Accra. 
He  did  not  seem  to  expect  any  reply,  and  lay  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  with  his  eyes  closed. 

In  the  evening  when  the  heat  was  gone,  he  became  so 
much  better,  that  Ward  decided  to  start  for  Accra  the 
following  morning,  provided  no  set-back  occurred  in  the 
meantime.  He  did  not  know  if  it  were  safe  to  move 
Tarleton,  but  they  could  not  stay  where  they  were  in¬ 
definitely.  The  wound  on  the  head  was  quite  healthy, 
and  healing  nicely.  That  night  when  he  was  roused, 
Tarleton  for  the  first  time  looked  straight  at  Ward  and 
spoke  in  his  natural  voice. 
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“  What  place  is  this,  Ward  ?  ”  he  asked.  His  voice  was 
weak,  but  his  words  were  clear. 

“  We  are  up  country.  Don’t  you  remember  ?  ”  said 
he,  quietly. 

“  Up  country  !  No,  I  can’t  remember  leaving  Accra. 
I  thought  we  were  still  there.  Why  are  we  here  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  remember  anything  about  Barbadu  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes  !  I’ve  got  to  catch  him.” 

“  Well,  you  came  up  here  after  him.  The  day  you  were 
starting  you  were  taken  ill,  and  I  had  to  go  instead.  The 
job  is  done.  Barbadu  is  dead,”  Ward  spoke  slowly,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  other’s. 

Tarleton  only  looked  puzzled.  He  pressed  his  hand  to 
his  head. 

“  I  can’t  understand,”  he  murmured,  “  I — I - ” 

“  Never  mind  about  it  now,”  said  Ward,  anxious  that  he 
should  not  make  himself  worse.  “  You’ll  remember  it  all 
when  you  get  well.  Don’t  think  about  anything  now. 
Try  and  sleep.” 

Tarleton  turned  away  his  head,  and  closed  his  eyes. 
For  the  time  he  appeared  to  be  satisfied.  At  any  rate  he 
said  no  more  that  night. 

The  morning,  which  was  to  witness  the  departure  of 
the  little  party,  came,  so  it  seemed  to  Ward,  almost  before 
he  had  closed  his  eyes.  Tarleton  looked  a  great  deal  better, 
and  nodded  assent  when  Ward  asked  him  if  he  could  travel. 

“  We’ve  got  a  Tinkeranku  canoe  for  you,”  said  Ward. 
“  You’ll  travel  comfortable  in  that.  We’ll  make  you  a 
bed  in  the  bottom  of  it,  and  fix  up  some  branches  to  shade 
you.  The  sergeant  would  like  to  speak  to  you.  Are  you 
well  enough  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Fetch  him,”  said  Tarleton,  listlessly.  Ward 
sought  out  the  sergeant,  whom  he  found  sitting  by  the  river 
staring  meditatively  across  the  water.  He  got  up  at 
Ward’s  approach. 
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“  Captain  Tarleton  will  see  you,  sergeant,”  Ward  said. 
Together  they  walked  back  to  where  Tarleton  was  lying. 

“  Here  is  the  sergeant,”  said  Ward.  “  He  says  he 
ought  to  go  back  to  Accra.  Will  you  give  him  orders  ?  ” 

“Yes.  March  at  once,  sergeant,”  said  Tarleton. 

“  Very  good,  sir,”  said  the  sergeant,  and  saluted. 

Ward’s  preparations  were  soon  completed.  A  soft 
couch  of  branches  and  grass  was  made  up  in  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe,  and  the  few  articles  that  would  be  required 
stowed  away.  Then  he  called  the  sergeant  to  him. 

“  Help  me  to  lift  Captain  Tarleton  into  the  boat,”  he 
said. 

They  raised  the  sick  man  carefully  and  carried  him  to 
the  river.  They  laid  him  on  the  bed  of  boughs,  and  then 
rigged  up  an  awning  of  branches  to  shelter  him  from  the 
sun.  This  done,  the  sergeant  saluted,  and  then  turned  to 
Ward,  while  the  Hausas  formed  in  line. 

“We  are  ready,  sir,”  he  said. 

Ward  handed  him  a  letter.  “  Take  this  to  the 
Governor,”  he  said.  “It  is  a  fuller  account  of  what 
happened.  And  take  the  slave  woman  too.  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  letter  who  she  is.  The  man  I  will  take  with 
me,  to  help  with  the  canoe.  You  will  have  to  give  your 
story  too.” 

“  Yes,  sir,  I  quite  understand.  I  will  explain  every¬ 
thing.” 

“  And  will  you  have  some  people  to  meet  me  at  that 
place  where  the  river  goes  under  the  ground,  to  help  carry 
the  canoe  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.  I  will  see  the  chief  of  the  nearest  village. 
There  must  be  one  not  far  away.” 

“  And,  sergeant,  you  will  not  forget  to  tell  the  Governor 
how  ill  Captain  Tarleton  has  been  ?  I  have  put  it  strongly 
in  the  letter.” 

The  Hausa  looked  at  him.  “  I  will  not  forget,  sir,”  he 
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said,  “  but  it  will  not  be  necessary.  Every  one  knows 
Captain  Tarleton.  Nothing  but  illness  could  have  pre¬ 
vented  him  going  after  Barbadu.” 

“  Well,  that’s  right  then.  That’s  all.  Good-bye, 
sergeant.  We  have  had  a  bit  of  sport  together !  Good¬ 
bye,  and  good  luck  to  you,”  and  he  shook  the  old  Hausa 
warmly  by  the  hand.  “  And  if  you  should  be  in  Accra 
when  I’m  there,  come  and  see  me.” 

“Yes,  sir.  Thank  you,  sir.  Good-bye.  The  soldiers 
would  like  to  say  good-bye.  They  all  wish  you  good  luck, 
sir.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Ward,  smiling  at  the  men.  “  They 
are  my  friends.  I  wish  I  were  one  of  their  officers  !  ” 

“  And  the  soldiers  say,  sir,”  said  the  sergeant,  when  he 
had  explained  Ward’s  remark  to  the  men,  “that  they  would 
like  to  have  you  for  one  of  their  officers.  They  all  wish  you 
good  luck,  sir.” 

The  Hausas  smiled  broadly,  and  saluted.  The  sergeant 
gave  a  sharp  order.  The  little  line  wheeled  to  the  right, 
crossed  the  open  space,  passed  into  the  bushes,  and 
disappeared. 
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DOWN  THE  RIVER 

Everything  was  ready,  and  there  was  nothing  to  delay 
the  departure.  But  before  stepping  into  the  canoe 
Ward  walked  back  to  the  great  cotton- wood  tree,  and 
climbed  the  ant-heap. 

He  looked  through  the  glasses.  What  a  curious 
country  it  was  !  The  stony,  bushy  ground,  the  burnt 
arid  plain,  and  the  River  Volta  flowing  placidly  between 
the  two,  down  through  the  forest  to  the  sea. 

The  hot  wind  was  blowing  gently  and  not  offensively, 
and  the  black  dust  of  the  plain  lay  quiet.  He  wondered 
how  the  people  in  the  grass  were  getting  on,  and  if  the 
chief  had  taken  his  advice  and  burnt  the  village.  What 
sort  of  reception  would  he  get  if  he  postponed  his  departure 
and  journeyed  back  there  !  He  tried  to  take  with  him  a 
clear  and  full  impression  of  the  scene.  His  fancy  would, 
he  knew,  repeople  it  with  the  actors  in  the  drama  ;  Tarle- 
ton,  Toby,  the  little  chief,  and  himself ;  and  last  but  not 
least,  Barbadu  the  slave  raider,  whose  bones  were  probably 
now  reduced  to  cinders. 

Well,  it  was  not  a  bad  country  after  all.  It  would 
come  on,  though  not  in  his  time.  It  was  a  place  of 
possibilities,  and  when  it  was  developing  and  full  of  white 
men,  when  towns  were  building,  perhaps  the  tradition  of 
his  own  doings  might  hang  about  the  scene  of  their 
happenings.  He  stayed  on  his  perch  thinking,  till  the 
line  of  Hausas  came  into  sight  far  down  the  river,  travelling 
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steadily  and  rapidly.  Then  he  roused  himself,  and 
climbed  down,  for  it  was  time  to  be  off. 

The  canoe  held  four  comfortably.  Bokri  the  slave, 
who  had  accepted  the  new  conditions  with  a  truly  enviable 
philosophy,  sat  in  the  bows  with  one  paddle.  Tarleton 
lay  at  his  ease  on  his  couch,  using  his  folded  tunic  as  a 
pillow.  Ward  took  his  seat  behind  him,  and  Joseph  sat 
in  the  stern  with  the  steering  paddle.  They  pushed  off, 
and  commenced  their  two-hundred-mile  journey  to  the 
sea. 

The  paddles  fell  gently  and  steadily,  for  the  river  at 
first  was  clear,  and  presented  no  obstacles.  The  cotton¬ 
wood,  the  forest  giant  who  had  strayed  out  of  his  place, 
was  soon  lost  to  view.  The  current  bore  them  along  at  a 
steady  three  knots.  In  lands  where  travelling  is  done  by 
hammock  or  canoe,  three  miles  an  hour  is  reckoned  good 
going,  calculated  to  satisfy  the  Treasury  official  who  deals 
with  the  question  of  travelling  allowances. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  sick  man,  they  might  have 
dawdled  easily  and  quietly  down  the  broad  river,  letting 
the  stream  do  all  the  labour.  But  it  was  imperative  that 
he  should  receive  medical  aid  as  soon  as  possible.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  when  they  were  settled  and  well  on  their  way, 
Ward  made  the  paddlers  mend  the  pace,  and  all  day  they 
went  speeding  along  between  the  rough  country  and 
burnt  plain,  covering  the  miles  without  incident,  but 
making  two  long  halts  for  food  and  rest.  And  all  that 
time  Tarleton  lay  silent.  But  when  the  afternoon  was 
far  spent  he  spoke. 

“  I  have  been  thinking  about  what  you  told  me,”  he 
said.  His  voice  was  weak,  and  a  perplexed  and  troubled 
look  was  still  in  his  eyes.  “  It’s  funny  I  can’t  remember. 
How  did  I  get  this  knock  on  my  head  ?  ” 

“  I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  happened,”  said  Ward. 
He  felt  it  would  be  better  to  explain  than  let  the  sick 
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man  worry.  “  You  came  up  here  beyond  the  forest,  to 
catch  Barbadu.  On  the  way  up  you  rescued  me  from  a 
Fetish  village  I  had  tumbled  into.  Instead  of  going  straight 
back  to  Accra,  I  came  along  with  you.  The  night  before 
you  intended  to  start  after  Barbadu  you  got  ill.  I  went 
instead,  and  found  him  dead  and  his  men  dispersed. 
While  I  was  away  from  the  camp,  a  Kitta  chief  called 
Toby  came  along.  He  insulted  you  and  you  shot  him. 
But  before  he  fell  he  gave  you  a  crack  on  the  head  with 
his  fighting  stick.  And  when  I  got  back,  I  found  you 
lying  on  the  ground,  insensible.  Now  you  know  everything. 
The  blow  has  made  you  forget  all  this,  but  you’ll  get  all 
right.” 

“Who  hit  me?” 

“  A  Kitta  chief  called  Toby.  It  was  he  who  kept  me 
in  the  Fetish  village,  and  he  came  up  here  after  us.” 

Tarleton  closed  his  eyes.  He  looked  very  ill,  and 
was  evidently  puzzling  and  fretting.  Most  earnestly  Ward 
hoped  that  memory  would  not  return  till  he  was  in  the 
safe  custody  of  a  doctor.  He  knew  how  great  the  shock 
would  be  to  such  a  man  when  he  recollected  the  part 
he  had  played. 

Tarleton  opened  his  eyes  again.  “  What  was  the 
matter  with  me  that  I  could  not  go  after  Barbadu  ?  ”  he 
asked. 

“  Oh,  fever !  ”  said  Ward,  boldly.  “  You  were  quite 
bad.” 

“  But  I  feel  nothing  of  it  now.  Nothing  at  all.  I  can’t 
understand  it.”  He  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
“  So  Barbadu  is  dead  !  ” 

“  Yes,  of  small-pox.” 

“  I  believe  you’re  fooling  me  !  ”  cried  Tarleton,  irri¬ 
tably.  “  How  could  all  this  have  happened  without  my 
remembering  it !  Even  if  I  had  forgotten,  I  should 
remember  when  you  told  me!” 
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“  I  am  not  fooling  you.  You  will  remember  it  all  in 
time.” 

“  How  long  is  it  since  I  left  Accra  ?  ” 

“You  left  more  than  a  fortnight  ago.  You  got  hurt 
a  couple  of  days  ago.  Barbadu  is  dead.  The  business 
is  finished.”  Ward  spoke  quietly  and  decisively.  Tarleton 
seemed  more  satisfied.  He  lay  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  he  said,  with  an  obvious  effort,  and  without  looking 
at  Ward — 

“  When  I  was  leaving  Accra,  I  was  expecting  a  message. 
I  can  remember  that.  And  I  remember  trying  to  find 
some  one  who  would  send  it  if  it  came  while  I  was  away. 
But  I  can’t  remember  whether  I  did  find  any  one. 
Nothing  has  come,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

For  a  moment  Ward  thought  he  would  not  let  him 
know  the  truth,  but  then  he  decided  to  speak. 

“  Oh  yes,”  he  said,  speaking  very  unconcernedly, 
“  you  found  my  wife,  who  promised  she  would  send  you 
the  message.  She  kept  her  promise.  She  sent  up 
Adjuah.  Your  brother  is  dead.” 

With  an  effort  Tarleton  raised  himself  on  his  elbow, 
and  stared  at  Ward.  “  Dead  !  ”  he  said,  “  dead  ?  Are 
you  sure  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sure.  It’s  quite  true.” 

“  Dead  !  ”  said  Tarleton,  again,  “  Dead !  Poor  fellow  ! 

I  never  wanted  him  dead.” 

Ward  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  All  the  bitterness  had 
gone  out  of  Tarleton’s  voice  ;  there  was  regret  in  it  instead. 

“  Lie  down  again,”  he  said,  bending  over  him,  “  you 
know  everything  now.  There  is  nothing  to  worry  about.” 

“  Is  that  true  ?  On  your  honour  ?  ”  asked  Tarleton, 
feebly. 

“  Yes,  absolutely.  Everything  is  all  right.  I  am 
sorry  about  your  brother,  but  you  told  me  on  board  the 
Lagos  that  if  he  lived  he  must  always  be  an  invalid,  so 
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perhaps  it  is  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened. 
The  Governor  will  be  pleased  that  Barbadu  is  finished, 
and  we  shall  be  down  in  reach  of  a  doctor  before  long, 
who  will  soon  put  you  right.  So  you  see  everything  is 
satisfactory,  and  there  is  nothing  you  need  worry  about. 
Try  not  to  think  of  anything,  just  let  your  mind  rest, 
and  sleep  again.” 

Tarleton  lay  back,  and  said  no  more.  At  the  first 
of  the  dusk  the  canoe  entered  upon  the  confines  of  the 
great  forest,  and  they  stopped  for  the  night.  They  paddled 
into  the  bank,  and  made  fast  in  the  lee  of  a  big  boulder. 
They  lifted  Tarleton  out,  but  laid  him  back  as  soon  as 
they  had  re-arranged  his  couch,  for  he  was  more  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  boat  than  on  any  bed  they  could  prepare 
on  land.  He  had  borne  the  first  day’s  journey  well,  and 
seemed  none  the  worse. 

Joseph  lit  a  fire,  and  they  washed,  ate  and  drank. 
And  that  night  they  all  slept  soundly,  once  again  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  forest  trees. 

Early  the  next  morning  they  were  off.  Soon  the  aspect 
of  the  river  changed,  altered  by  the  forest.  Innumerable 
rivulets  transformed  in  the  rainy  season  to  strong  mountain 
torrents,  had  scarred  and  torn  the  banks  and  bed. 
Shallows,  rapids,  deep  pools,  short  quiet  reaches  succeeded 
one  another  with  startling  rapidity.  The  turning  of  one 
corner  would  show  an  island  so  big  that  it  almost 
bridged  the  stream  ;  the  turning  of  another  would  reveal 
dozens  of  little  islets,  many  of  which  would  be  swept  away 
in  the  next  rainy  season.  At  the  rounding  of  a  third, 
the  stream  bed  would  be  disclosed,  nearly  dry  for  the 
fourth  of  a  mile,  with  rivulets  running  between  rocks 
great  and  small,  some  of  them  covered  with  the  green  of 
creeping  vines,  and  plants.  At  such  a  juncture  they 
would  get  out  and  haul  their  little  craft  along  the  deepest 
of  the  channels.  But  always  were  the  encompassing  walls 
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of  light  and  dark  green,  and  always  fresh  beauties  of  golden 
shallow,  silver  rapid,  and  brown  pool. 

And  in  the  pools  were  fishes.  As  evening  drew  near 
the  shoal  water  at  the  tail  of  the  rapids  was  alive  with 
large  fish  running  and  driving  the  small  fry,  as  large  trout 
run  and  drive  the  minnows.  Ward  decided  that  the  only 
thing  that  could  have  delayed  him  would  have  been 
the  possession  of  a  stiff  split-cane  rod:  and  a  silver  Devon 
minnow. 

Without  accident  and  without  adventure  they  reached 
the  beautiful  spot  where  the  river  ran  underground.  The 
sergeant  had  been  as  good  as  his  word.  A  chief  was  there 
with  his  men.  Ward  made  them  carry  the  canoe,  with 
Tarleton  lying  in  the  bottom,  from  one  landing  to  the 
other.  They  replaced  the  boat  gently  in  the  water,  and 
Tarleton  stared  curiously  round  him. 

“  Did  we  pass  here  on  the  way  up  ?  ”  he  asked,  with 
a  puzzled  frown  on  his  face. 

“  Yes.  Why  ?  ”  said  Ward. 

“  It’s  the  sort  of  place  you’d  think  one  might 
remember,”  said  Tarleton,  dejectedly. 

“  What  a  fellow  you  are  !  ”  said  Ward,  cheerfully,  “  I 
tell  you  it  will  come  back  to  you  in  time.  Ripping  place, 
isn’t  it  ?  It  would  be  a  sound  scheme  to  camp  here  if 
only  we  had  time.” 

Tarleton  made  no  answer,  and  they  resumed  their 
voyage.  They  found  villages  in  plenty.  Each  night 
Ward  sent  Joseph  to  the  nearest  to  find  out  what  the 
next  day’s  stretch  of  river  was  like.  If  it  were  difficult  he 
would  borrow  a  pilot  to  paddle  them  down,  making 
the  slave  Bokri  follow  the  canoe  along  the  bank.  There 
was  no  danger  of  his  absconding ;  he  had  nowhere  to  go. 
He  looked  now  to  the  white  man,  “  The  Government  is 
my  father  and  mother,”  he  would  have  said,  had  he  been 
questioned  about  his  future. 
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Each  day  Tarleton  seemed  to  improve.  He  ate  a  little 
solid  food,  and  the  distressing  headaches  from  which  he 
had  at  first  suffered  became  less  frequent.  He  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  journey,  and  sometimes  talked  a 
little  even  without  encouragement.  But  he  was  still 
exceedingly  drowsy,  refused  any  exertion,  and  occasionally 
was  terribly  irritable.  His  mind  was  a  blank  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  events  which  had  happened  from  the  moment 
he  had  received  his  final  orders  at  Accra  to  proceed  upon 
his  mission.  And  yet,  once  or  twice  he  had  shown  signs 
that  past  events  were  bestirring  themselves  in  his  clouded 
brain ;  a  queer  look,  an  unasked  question  trembling  on 
his  lips.  But  the  hesitation  was  so  momentary,  the  look 
so  fleeting,  that  Ward,  who  was  always  anxiously  watching 
him,  decided  that  there  was  no  real  awakening. 

At  last  the  forest  began  to  change  and  thin,  for  they 
were  approaching  the  sea  side  of  it,  and  one  day  at  noon, 
they  came  to  where  two  broad  tracks  left  the  river,  one 
on  either  bank.  Here  they  decided  to  halt  for  the  usual 
mid-day  rest.  The  canoe  pushed  her  way  in  among  the 
bushes,  and  Ward  was  just  about  to  step  on  shore  when 
Joseph  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

“  Here,  sah,”  he  said,  “  be  the  place  where  my  master 
bring  you  when  he  remove  you  from  the  village.  The 
night  camp,  sah.” 

“  Yes,  by  Jove  !  So  it  is  !  ”  said  Ward.  “  I  hadn’t 
realized  we  were  so  far  down.  But  it  is  so.  I  recognize 
it.  Do  you  know  where  the  village  is  ?  The  village 
where  he  found  me.” 

“  No,  sah.  My  master  go  from  this  place  to  fetch  you. 
He  be  gone  a  long  time,  then  he  come  back  with  you. 
But  I  not  know  where  he  go.” 

Ward  stepped  on  to  the  bank  and  was  just  walking 
away,  when  a  word  from  Tarleton  stopped  him. 

“  I  should  like  to  land  here,  Ward.  Could  you  help 
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me  out  ?  ”  he  said.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  expressed 
a  willingness  to  move,  and  though  it  showed  marked 
improvement,  Ward  felt  uneasy.  Did  the  place  awaken 
in  the  other’s  mind  any  vague  memories,  that  he  should 
suddenly  want  to  leave  the  canoe  ?  Or  was  it  a  mere 
whim  of  a  sick  man  ?  Should  remembrance  suddenly 
return  to  Tarleton,  Ward  did  not  like  to  think  of  what 
might  happen  ;  possibly  a  complete  nervous  breakdown, 
with  which  he  would  be  quite  unable  to  deal. 

“  Well,  this  isn’t  much  of  a  place  to  land,”  he  said, 
looking  at  Tarleton  with  some  concern,  “  aren’t  you 
comfortable  ?  Why  not  lie  quiet  ?  ” 

“  I’m  sick  of  lying  here,”  said  Tarleton,  fretfully. 
“  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  get  on  shore.  Can’t  you  help 
me  ?  ” 

Ward  glanced  round.  The  banks  were  steep  and 
slippery. 

“  Sorry.  Very  sorry,”  he  said,  “  but  I’m  afraid  we 
could  not  lift  you  up  here.  But  as  you  have  a  fancy  to 
get  out,  we  will  only  stay  here  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
get  on  to  some  place  where  we  can  manage  it  more  easily.” 

Tarleton  said  no  more,  and  Ward  pushed  through  the 
bushes  till  he  came  to  the  spot  where  the  camp  had  stood. 
The  remains  of  the  fire  they  had  so  carefully  trodden  out 
were  still  visible.  This  was  the  place,  and  the  Fetish 
village  and  the  mangrove  swamp  could  not  be  very  many 
miles  further  down.  Kitta  and  the  lagoon  could  only 
be  a  couple  of  days’  hammock  journey  distant. 

He  returned  to  the  canoe,  and  found  Tarleton  asleep, 
so  that  there  was  no  immediate  need  to  move  on  to  another 
spot.  They  tookthe  usual  rest,  and  waited  till  it  had  grown 
a  little  cooler.  Then  they  started  off  once  more.  Soon 
the  bushes  on  the  left  bank  grew  smaller,  and  at  last  ceased 
altogether,  to  be  succeeded  by  low  country  cracked  and 
seamed  with  creeks.  Here,  somewhere  in  this  great  broken 
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patch  must  lie  the  entrance  to  the  Kitta  lagoon,  the  wide 
portal  which  the  River  Volta  had  opened  for  its  over¬ 
charged  waters.  And  somewhere  in  the  tangle  of  swamp, 
mangroves,  and  little  waterways  must  lie  the  Fetish 
village. 

Ward  made  Joseph  take  the  canoe  close  in.  It  was  a 
melancholy  place,  for  the  water  had  sunk  even  since  he 
had  seen  it  last,  and  the  lowest  parts  of  the  mangroves 
were  coated  with  stiff  mud,  hardly  dry,  their  brownness 
contrasting  curiously  with  the  ancient  whitened  mud 
which  covered  the  highest  branches.  As  the  boat  crept 
slowly  down  the  bank  grew  higher,  the  creeks  deeper,  the 
mangroves  thicker.  He  tried  hard  to  identify  the  place 
from  where  he  had  been  hailed  by  Tarleton,  but  every¬ 
where  the  ground  was  so  much  alike  that  he  could  not 
decide  on  the  exact  spot.  Then  all  of  a  sudden,  in  front 
of  him  he  saw  a  narrow  inlet  that  seemed  to  correspond 
exactly  with  the  one  he  wanted.  A  deep,  narrow  creek, 
the  mangroves  meeting  in  a  mat  overhead,  and  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  right  a  short  distance  in.  This  was  exactly 
as  he  remembered  the  place.  When  the  canoe  reached 
it  he  made  the  paddlers  halt,  and  took  out  the  glasses. 
Over  the  top  of  some  mangroves  he  could  see  some  high 
bushes  ;  there  he  thought  might  be  the  site  of  the  hut 
where  Toby’s  little  boy  had  been  attacked  by  the  goat. 
And  that  high  cluster  of  mangroves  must  surely  be  the 
clump  through  which  he  had  peered  down  at  Tarleton 
in  the  canoe  below.  The  only  discrepancy  was  that  he 
thought  the  creek  turned  to  the  left,  and  not  to  the  right. 

“  There’s  the  place,  I’ll  swear,”  he  said  aloud,  and 
keeping  the  glasses  to  his  eyes.  “  There,  up  the  creek.” 

“  No,”  said  a  voice,  “  it’s  a  little  lower  down.” 

Ward  turned  sharp  round,  nearly  dropping  the  glasses 
into  the  water.  Tarleton  was  leaning  across  the  gunwale 
of  the  boat,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  shore. 
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“  What’s  that  yon  said  ?  ”  Ward  asked  sharply. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Tarleton,  speaking  uncertainly. 
“  I  seemed  to  know  something,  and  I  spoke.  But  it’s 
gone  again.” 

He  stared  at  the  shore,  his  forehead  knit  in  a  puzzled 
frown.  Ward  watched  him  as  the  canoe  floated  quickly 
on  again.  A  short  distance  ahead  a  mass  of  mangroves 
ran  into  the  river,  and  the  boat  went  out  to  avoid  them. 
As  she  turned  in  again,  another  creek  disclosed  itself,  and 
he  saw  that  Tarleton  was  right.  This  was  the  place,  and 
not  the  other.  The  bend  had  been  to  the  left  after  all, 
and  all  the  landmarks  were  accounted  for. 

Tarleton  had  sunk  back  on  his  pillow,  and  was  drowsing 
or  asleep.  He  made  no  answer  when  spoken  to.  Ward 
ordered  that  the  boat  should  be  taken  well  out  into  the 
reach  again. 

“  Joseph,”  he  said,  “  have  you  ever  come  this  way 
before  ?  ” 

“  Ho  yes,  sah,”  said  Joseph,  at  once  stopping  his 
paddling.  “  Ho  yes,  sah !  Two  time  with  Cap’n 
Tarleton.  Two,  t’ree  times  with  my  master  before  him, 
Mr.  Kelly,  D.C.  And  before  him - ” 

“  That’s  enough.  What’s  the  river  like  ?  ” 

“  To-morrow,  sah,  we  come  to  place  called  Pong, 
where  the  road  starts  that  go  to  Aburi,  sah.  About 
t’ree  days  hammock  journey,  sah.  Government  make 
wide  road  there,  sah.  S’pose  we  go  on  by  river  to  Addah, 
sah,  we  take  long  time  yet.  River  twist  and  turn,  sah, 
and  some  bad  places,  I  t’ink,  sah.  I  not  go  Addah  by 
river  before,  sah,  but  I  t’ink  it  inevitable  that  we  take 
good  long  time  yet,  sah.” 

“  I  shall  get  a  man  at  Pong  to  take  a  note  to  the  D.C. 
at  Addah,  telling  him  to  expect  us,”  said  Ward.  “  I 
suppose  Pong  is  a  good-sized  village  ?  ” 

“  Ho  yes,  sah  !  He  be  good-sized  place.  I  t’ink  too, 
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sah,  if  the  man  go  quick  he  get  to  Acldah  there  good  time 
before  we  do.  P’raps  my  master  rest  a  little  bit  at  Pong, 
sab  ?  This  morning  he  say  he  be  so  tired  of  canoe.  And 
there  be  plenty  people  ’bout,  and  no  bush.  P’raps  he 
walk  a  little.” 

Joseph’s  idea  seemed  a  good  one,  and  Ward  nodded. 
“  What  time  shall  we  get  there?  ”  he  asked. 

“  ’Bout  middle  afternoon,  or  evening  to-morrow,  sah. 
Where  you  be  going  sleep  to-night,  sah  ?  Last  place  we 
stop  they  tell  me  there  be  village  a  little  way  on,  sah. 
That  be  good  place,  I  t’ink,  sah.  Salubrious.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Ward.  And  Joseph,  who  was  always 
anxious  to  get  ashore,  called  to  the  slave  in  the  bows,  and 
the  canoe  pushed  forward. 
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The  afternoon  was  well  advanced  before  the  selected  village 
was  reached.  It  chanced  that  the  kinghadthat  day  brought 
home  yet  another  wife.  She  being  a  young  woman,  and 
he  an  ancient  man,  the  wedding  had  been  celebrated  at 
considerable  expense,  and  consequently  the  place  was 
in  an  uproar.  The  marriage  dances  and  festivities  were 
in  full  swing.  Tarleton  was  looking  very  tired,  and  Ward 
would  have  taken  him  on  to  another  village  had  there 
been  one  within  reach.  The  king  however,  proved  to  be 
a  portly  and  amiable  old  gentleman,  who  in  the  midst 
of  festive  subjects,  remained  a  total  abstainer.  On  hearing 
of  the  difficulty,  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  any  antici¬ 
pations  based  on  his  new  wedding  would  be  spoiled  if 
such  distinguished  visitors  were  driven  away. 

But  he  also  pointed  out  that  as  the  present  matri¬ 
monial  venture  would  be  his  last,  his  subjects  would  be 
much  disappointed  if  the  festivities  were  stopped.  He 
suggested  that  the  sick  man  should  be  carried  to  a  brand- 
new  hut  that  stood  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town, 
and  which  had  never  been  occupied.  There  he  could  be 
made  quite  comfortable,  and  would  be  out  of  the  noise. 

This  sounded  feasible,  and  Tarleton  readily  agreed  to 
it.  The  king  produced  a  chair,  and  he  was  carried  to  the 
hut,  which  proved  to  be  all  that  its  owner  claimed.  Not 
only  that,  but  it  held  a  native  bedstead,  and  wThen  a  couple 
of  thick  mats,  also  provided  by  the  king,  were  spread  on 
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this,  Tarleton  professed  himself  more  comfortable  than 
he  had  been  since  he  started  on  his  journey  down.  And 
then,  leaving  Joe  to  look  after  him,  Ward  went  back  to 
the  village. 

Bokri  was  sitting  in  the  canoe,  and  Ward,  getting  hold 
of  his  majesty  who  could  speak  a  little  English,  requested 
him  to  tell  the  slave  to  take  Tarleton’s  coat,  which  ever 
since  the  start  had  been  used  as  a  pillow,  up  to  the  hut ; 
and  then  to  order  a  few  of  his  men  to  lift  the  canoe,  clean 
her,  and  cut  and  lay  fresh  branches.  All  this  the  old  king 
did  willingly.  The  slave  ran  off  with  the  coat,  the  canoe 
was  lifted  from  the  water  and  thoroughly  scrubbed,  a 
fresh  bed  and  branches  arranged,  and  she  was  put  back 
in  the  water  again.  And  then  Ward,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  king,  was  introduced  to  the  new  sharer  of  the  royal 
mat. 

The  ceremony  was  interesting  and  embarrassing. 
The  king  and  his  guest  sat  side  by  side  on  two  fine  native 
stools,  and  each  of  them  grasped  a  tumbler.  In  the  king’s 
was  ginger  ale,  in  Ward’s  port  wine.  The  people  were 
more  merry  than  intoxicated,  and  crowded  round,  leaving 
an  open  space  in  the  midst,  whilst  the  drums  struck  up  a 
dancing  measure.  Then  the  bride  appeared ;  a  young 
lady  of  opulent  charms,  freely  displayed.  From  waist  to 
knee  she  was  draped  in  a  very  beautiful  dark  green  silk 
cloth,  the  upper  part  of  her  body  and  arms  were  bare  ; 
her  stiff  hair  was  pulled  so  high  that  it  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  dressed  over  a  pillow,  and  was  decorated  with 
gold  ornaments.  She  minced  round  the  cleared  space, 
and  then,  stopping  before  Ward,  danced  a  few  ceremonious 
steps,  and  held  out  her  hand.  The  king,  though  presum¬ 
ably  acquainted  with  the  attractions  of  his  bride,  was  so 
impressed  that  he  nearly  fell  off  his  stool.  Ward  shook 
hands,  and  intimated  that  as  he  was  travelling  through 
the  country,  he  was  unable  to  offer  anything  more  than 
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his  good  wishes  ;  but  that  if  a  man  from  the  village  should 
come  to  him  at  Accra,  a  present  would  be  sent.  The 
bride  smiled,  and  made  a  remark  that  evoked  shouts  of 
laughter  from  the  bystanders.  Ward  blushed,  for  the 
pleasantry  had  evidently  been  a  broad  one.  The  king 
hurriedly  drained  his  tumbler.  The  bride  shook  hands 
again,  smiled,  paraded  round  the  space,  and  disappeared. 

All  this  had  taken  some  time,  and  it  was  nearly  dark 
when  Ward  started  for  the  hut.  He  had  nearly  reached 
it  when  some  one  came  running  along  and  bumped  into 
him.  It  was  Joseph. 

“  Why  don’t  you  look  where  you’re  going  to  ?  ”  said 
Ward,  rather  annoyed.  “  What’s  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  My  master  want  to  see  you,  sah,”  panted  the  boy. 
“  Want  to  see  you  quick.” 

“  Is  anything  wrong  ?  ” 

“  I  not  know,  sah.  I  go  out  for  minute,  when  I 
come  back  I  find  him  with  letter.” 

“  Letter  !  What  letter  ?  ” 

“  I  t’ink  he  find  letter  in  his  coat,  sah,  that  you  send 
up  to  him  from  river.” 

And  then  Ward  suddenly  remembered.  His  letter 
to  Eve,  with  the  I.O.U.  for  the  thousand  pounds,  the 
duplicate  of  which  he  himself  had  in  his  possession,  must 
have  been  all  the  time  in  Tarleton’s  pocket-book.  And 
the  book  itself  must  have  been  in  the  coat  which  he  had 
that  afternoon  sent  up  to  the  hut  by  the  slave  Bokri. 

He  ran  into  the  hut.  Tarleton  was  lying  propped  up 
with  the  jacket  across  his  knees.  His  face  was  very  white, 
and  in  his  eyes  was  a  pained,  pitiable  expression,  the  look 
of  a  man  upon  whom  some  sad  and  dreadful  thing  had 
dawned. 

“  I — I  have  found  this,”  he  said,  and  he  held  out 
towards  Ward  the  I.O.U.  “  I  made  Joseph  give  me  my 
coat,  and  when  I  was  looking  through  the  pockets,  I  came 
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upon  a  letter  addressed  to  your  wife.  It  was  only  folded 
and  something  fell  from  it.  This.” 

“  Well,  what  about  it  ?  ”  said  Ward,  speaking  lightly. 

“  An  I.O.U.  to  you  for  one  thousand  pounds  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  that  was  only  a  joke,”  said  Ward,  cheerfully, 
“  between  you  and  me.” 

“  This  paper  has  brought  everything  back.  I  re¬ 
member  it  all  now,”  Tarleton  said  in  a  low  voice.  “  The 
camp,  a  little  girl  coming,  and  what  happened  after  that. 
I  remember  it  all,  but  I  can’t  believe  it  !  I  can't  believe 
it !  ”  and  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  groaned. 

Ward  sat  down  beside  him.  “  Look  here,  Tarleton,” 
he  said  gently,  “  you  must  listen  to  me.  I  knew  you 
would  feel  like  this,  but  there  is  no  need  for  it.  You  were 
a  sick  man  up  there  in  the  forest.  In  mind,  if  not  actually 
in  your  body.  We  all  saw  that,  and  we  all  saw  that  you 
were  not  fit  to  go  after  Barbadu  yourself.  As  for  that 
paper,  we’ll  tear  it  up.  I  took  it  from  you,  at  your 
request,  for  my  wife’s  sake,  in  case  I  got  killed.  Nothing 
has  happened,  and  of  course  I  shall  not  take  the  money. 
I  am  sorry  I  ever  took  the  I.O.U.  It  was  a  damned  shame 
to  take  it  from  a  sick  man.” 

Tarleton  raised  himself,  and  sat  upright.  “  Money  !  ” 
he  cried,  “  you  don’t  suppose  I’m  thinking  about  the 
money,  do  you  ?  You’re  a  good  fellow,  and  a  gentleman, 
but  it’s  no  use  talking.  I  know  what  I  have  done.” 

“  You  don’t  know  !  You’re  ill  now,  and  you  were  ill 
then.  You  can’t  see  things  as  they  really  are  yet. 
Every  one  knows  you.  Could  a  man  change  utterly, 
unless  he  were  ill  ?  You ,  too  !  The  man  the  Hausas 
are  so  proud  of,  and  will  follow  anywhere  !  ” 

“  They  won’t  any  longer,”  groaned  Tarleton. 

“  They  will.  I  tell  you  they  will.  Why,  the  sergeant 
saw  as  clearly  as  I  did,  that  you  were  not  yourself,  and 
said  so.” 
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“  You  were  explaining  my  conduct  to  him  !  ” 

“  I  was  not.  I  don’t  deny  that  I  was  anxious  that  a 
correct  account  of  this  affair  should  reach  the  coast,  and 
I  said  as  much  to  the  sergeant.  But  he  only  said, 

‘  Every  one  knows  Captain  Tarleton.’  He  knew  well 
enough  that  nothing  but  illness  would  have  kept  you  off 
Barbadu.  The  Hausas  knew  it  too.  Joseph  knew  it. 
Every  one  knew  it !  You  were  a  sick  man,  and  a  changed 
man.  Of  that  there  is  no  question.” 

“  I  remember  it  all.  It’s  good  of  you  to  talk  like  that, 
but  it’s  no  use.  I  know  what  I  have  done,”  cried  Tarle¬ 
ton.  “  No,  wait,  let  me  speak.  You’re  right  in  saying 
I  was  a  changed  man,  but  it  was  not  illness  that  changed 
me !  I  know  what  did  it.  This  cursed  inheritance. 
I’ve  got  it  now.  And  I  can’t  look  my  own  Hausas  in  the 
face.  My  Hausas.” 

“  Don’t  speak  like  that,  for  Heaven’s  sake  !  ”  said 
Ward,  full  of  sympathy.  “  I  tell  you  again  that  it  isn’t 
so.  Do  believe  me  when  I  assure  you  that  you  were 
ill  when  this — this  thing  happened,  and  that  we  all 
recognized  the  fact.  As  to  this  I.O.U.,  which  I  swear  I 
wish  I’d  never  set  eyes  on,  we’ll  tear  it  up.” 

He  spoke  very  earnestly,  but  the  sick  man  never 
heard  him  ;  his  weakness  of  body  was  acting  on  a  tortured 
mind,  and  his  grief  of  spirit  was  very  great.  Again  and 
again  he  cursed  the  inheritance  that  had  brought  his 
proud  spirit  to  such  a  pass. 

“  I  would  a  million  times  rather  have  lost  my  riches 
than  my  honour,”  he  cried  out  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
humiliation.  “  I  know  that  people  out  here  call  me 
overbearing,  and  that  they  don’t  like  me.  But  no  one 
has  ever  called  me  a  coward.  As  to  your  not  taking  this 
money — listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  When  I  first  saw 
this  paper,  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  realized  what  had 
happened,  there  was  one  thing,  and  only  one,  that  brought 
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a  little  comfort.  It  was,  that  you  who  had  taken  my  risk, 
would  at  least  benefit  a  little  by  it.  No,  hear  me  out,” 
he  said,  checking  Ward’s  angry  gesture.  “  If  you  destroy 
that  paper,  or  refuse  to  take  the  money,  I’ll  shoot  myself. 
I  won’t  bear  any  further  shame.”  He  lay  back,  white 
and  exhausted. 

Ward  leant  towards  him.  “  If  you  feel  that  way  about 
the  money,  of  course  there’s  no  more  to  be  said.  But,” 
he  went  on  speaking  very  earnestly,  “  there  is  no  shame 
in  a  sick  man  being  unable  to  carry  out  a  mission,  and  a 
friend  going  in  his  place.  I  am  sure  when  you  get  stronger 
you  will  be  able  to  see  it  as  I  do.” 

“  The  thing  that  hurts  most  of  all,”  said  Tarleton, 
clutching  Ward’s  fingers,  “  is  the  sergeant  and  the  men. 
You  are  a  white  man,  you  can  understand  what  this  must 
mean  to  me.  Joseph  is  nobody.  But  the  Hausas ! 
They  won’t  understand  !  They’ll  never  believe  I  was  ill. 
And  yet — I  must  have  been.  I  must  have  been  !  To 
pay  another  man  to  take  my  risk  !  It’s  impossible  ! 
It’s  impossible  !  ” 

His  face  was  flushed,  and  he  was  terribly  excited. 
He  laughed  shrilly,  and  tried  to  get  off  the  bed. 

“  This  will  be  a  nice  tale  for  Accra,”  he  went  on, 
“  Tarleton  of  the  Hausas,  Tarleton  the  king-catcher, 
paying  another  man  to  do  his  work  !  Giving  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  because  he  dare  not  risk  his  skin  !  Plenty 
of  people  will  enjoy  hearing  that !  And  I  can’t 
deny  it  1  ” 

“  Lie  down,”  said  Ward  shortly,  pushing  him  back 
on  to  the  bed.  “  Stop  talking  this  nonsense.  You’ll 
kill  yourself  if  you  go  on  like  this.  You’ve  got  fever  on 
you  now.  And  listen  quietly  to  what  I  say.  This  matter 
is  entirely  between  you  and  me.  No  one  else  knows  what 
has  really  happened.  And  no  one  need  ever  know.” 

“  It  is  good  of  you,  Ward,”  gasped  Tarleton,  drawing 
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the  sleeve  of  his  coat  across  his  face.  “  But  the  Hausas  ? 
They  must  know.  Their  faith  in  me  is  gone.” 

“  It  is  not.  There  was  no  thought  of  that  sort  in  the 
mind  of  the  sergeant.” 

“  Even  that  isn’t  the  worst !  I’ve  lost  faith  in  myself. 
I  know  what  I’ve  done.  I  know.” 

“  You  will  find  that  every  man  in  the  force  would 
follow  you  to-day  if  you  went  on  active  service,”  persisted 
Ward.  “  The  whole  thing  has  been  a  mistake  caused  by 
worry  and  trouble.  I  wish  you’d  let  me  burn  this  wretched 
paper,  and  wipe  the  whole  thing  from  our  minds.” 

“  Ward,  you  must  give  me  your  word  that  you  will 
take  the  money.  You  know  what  I  said  !  ”  Tarleton 
said,  sitting  up  again,  and  staring  at  Ward  with  eyes 
growing  bright  with  fever. 

“All  right,  then.  I  promise.  And  now’ lie  down 
again,  there’s  a  good  chap.  You  aren’t  fit  for  all  this 
talking  and  excitement.  Do  try  and  rest.  Sleep  if  you 
can,  or  you  will  not  be  fit  to  go  on  to-morrow.” 

Tarleton  sank  back  and  closed  his  eyes.  There  was 
silence  for  some  time.  Ward  sat  beside  the  sick  man, 
until  Joseph  entered  with  two  bowls  of  steaming  soup, 
and  announced  that  dinner  was  ready. 

Tarleton  at  first  refused  to  eat,  but  after  some  per¬ 
suasion,  took  a  little.  After  he  had  finished,  he  lay  down 
once  more.  Ward  stayed  with  him  for  a  few  minutes, 
till  he  seemed  quiet  and  inclined  to  be  drowsy,  then  left 
the  hut  and  walked  down  to  the  landing  stage.  He  found 
the  canoe  as  he  had  left  her,  and  Bokri  snoring  in  her. 
He  stayed  smoking  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  went 
back  to  the  hut.  Tarleton  did  not  speak  or  move  as  he 
entered,  and  hoping  he  was  asleep,  Ward  quietly  stretched 
himself  on  a  heap  of  mats.  He  did  not  wake  till  Joseph 
pulled  him  by  the  arm,  and  told  him  it  was  seven  o’clock. 
Annoyed  at  having  overslept  himself,  he  ordered  the  boy 
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to  hurry  with  breakfast,  and  to  prepare  for  the  start  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Tarleton,  he  found,  was  awake,  but  looking  wretchedly 
ill  and  tired. 

“  How  are  you  feeling  ?  ”  Ward  asked  him  anxiously. 

“  Pretty  fit,”  he  answered  wearily.  “  I  didn’t  sleep.” 

Ward  laid  his  hand  on  his  wrist.  “  You’ve  got  no 
fever,”  he  said,  “  which  is  good.  You’ll  be  better  on  the 
river.  We’ll  get  on  as  fast  as  we  can.” 

Breakfast  over,  Tarleton  was  carried  down  to  the  canoe 
and  put  on  board.  The  king  did  not  appear,  but  sent  a 
message  saying  he  hoped  his  visitors  had  slept  well,  and 
would  have  a  comfortable  journey.  Ward  gave  the  man 
five  shillings  for  the  use  of  the  hut  and  the  food,  sent  his 
compliments  to  the  king,  and  pushed  off. 

They  were  all  tired  of  the  river  journey,  and  wished  it 
over.  The  canoe  kept  well  out  in  the  stream,  that  she 
might  get  the  best  of  the  current.  Joseph  pointed  out 
that  these  reaches  of  the  river  were  the  last  that  were 
beautiful.  Already  on  the  left  bank  the  forest  had  gone  ; 
and  below  Pong  on  the  right  bank  there  would  soon  be  only 
coarse  grass- covered  country  flat  and  low-lying,  through 
which  the  river  rolled  till  it  reached  the  sea  at  Addah. 

All  that  day  Tarleton  lay  flat  in  the  canoe,  without 
speaking  or  moving.  When  addressed  he  did  not  reply, 
or  answered  only  in  monosyllables.  He  seemed  to  have 
sunk  back  into  his  old  lethargy.  He  did  not  complain, 
but  he  no  longer  took  any  interest  in  the  voyage  which 
was  shortly  to  end,  and  lay  unheeding,  letting  the  hours 
and  the  miles  slip  away  in  complete  indifference.  That 
he  was  brooding  and  fretting  over  the  discovery  of  the 
night  before  was  obvious,  but  he  now  knew  the  worst, 
and  every  dip  of  the  paddles  brought  him  nearer  medical 
aid.  Ward  felt  that  he  could  do  no  more  for  him,  and 
that  this  attitude  was  the  best  he  could  expect. 
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Between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  on  turning 
a  sharp  bend,  a  very  long  reach  lay  open  before  them, 
and  far  away  in  the  distance  rose  a  tall  cocoanut  palm. 
Joseph  leant  over  from  his  seat  in  the  stern  and  pointed 
to  it. 

“  That  palm  be  free  palms,  sah,”  he  said.  “  And 
that  be  Pong,  sah.  And  by  those  palms  the  road  leave 
the  river,  and  go  along  the  hills  to  Aburi.” 

“  And  further  down  is  the  sea,  I  suppose  ?  ”  said  Ward. 
“We  ought  to  meet  the  tide  before  long.  Ask  Bokri  if 
he  has  ever  seen  the  sea.” 

“No,  sah,  he  has  not,”  said  Joseph  after  he  had  put 
the  question  in  Hausa,  “  he  has  never  seen  anything 
bigger  than  this  river.  He  says,  sah,  he  would  like  to  see 
it,  and  remain  with  the  inhabitants  who  live  near  it.” 

“  I  have  been  thinking  I  might  take  him  as  my  boy. 
He  must  learn  English,  though.” 

When  this  was  interpreted  to  him,  Bokri  nodded  and 
smiled. 

“  He  says,  sah,”  said  Joseph,  “  that  he  would  like  that. 
He  would  wait  upon  you,  and  be  as  faithful  to  you  as  he 
was  to  his  master  Barbadu,  who  is  now  no  more.  He 
would  not  imitate  the  Unjust  Steward.” 

“  The  Unjust  Steward  ?  ”  repeated  Ward,  puzzled  for 
the  moment.  “  Oh  !  I  see  !  But  what  does  Bokri  know 
about  the  Unjust  Steward  ?  ” 

“  He  not,  sah,  I  employ  that  expression  myself,”  said 
Joseph,  with  a  cough.  “  But  that  was  his  meaning,  sah.” 

“  Well,  he  is  fixed  up,  then,”  Ward  said,  with  a  smile. 
“  And  now,  how  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before  we 
reach  the  sea  and  Addah  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  know,  sah.  We  must  stay  at  Pong  to-night. 
T’ink  it  be  a  good  long  way  yet.  I  never  done  that  bit  of 
river,  sah.” 

The  cocoanut  trees  that  at  first  had  seemed  but  one, 
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separated  themselves  into  three  as  the  canoe  approached. 
The  whitewashed  walls  of  native  huts  appeared  between 
the  bushes  ;  a  great  cleft  in  the  bank,  a  dozen  large 
canoes,  and  a  corresponding  cleft  in  the  opposite  bank, 
showed  that  here  was  a  large  ferry.  There  was  quite  a 
stir  and  bustle  among  the  people  at  the  water’s  edge,  as 
the  canoe  made  in  towards  the  bank. 

“  Plenty  people  here,  sah,”  said  Joseph,  “  but  I  t’ink 
I  see  somet’ing,’  and  he  peered  beneath  his  hand  out  over 
the  shining  water.  “  Yes,  sah,  there  be  somet’ing  there. 
One,  two  somet’ings.  I  t’ink  they  be  hammocks.” 

“  Probably  somebody  travelling,”  said  Ward.  “  Any¬ 
how,  we  shall  soon  see.” 

They  quickly  covered  the  few  hundred  yards  that 
remained,  and  ran  on  to  the  muddy  landing.  Ward 
clambered  out.  Under  the  palms  were  not  two,  but  three 
hammocks,  and  a  white  man  in  smart  flannels  and 
buckskin  shoes,  came  down  the  bank  to  meet  them.  It 
was  the  doctor  from  Addah,  the  man  who  had  received 
and  taken  charge  of  Eve  when  she  had  passed  through 
on  her  way  to  Accra. 

“  Hullo,  Garland  !  ”  said  Ward.  “  Where  have  you 
sprung  from  ?  How  are  you  ?  ” 

“  It’s  myself,  all  right,”  said  the  doctor,  cheerfully. 
“  Came  up  from  Addah  yesterday  to  meet  you.  Governor’s 
orders.  You  are  to  leave  the  river  here,  and  go  to  him 
at  Aburi.  He  had  the  hammocks  sent  to  meet  you. 
I  was  to  have  a  look  at  Tarleton.  How  is  he  ?  ” 

He  walked  down  to  the  canoe  side.  The  bustle  of 
arrival  had  aroused  the  invalid,  and  he  recognized  the 
doctor’s  voice. 

“  That  you,  Garland  ?  ”  he  said.  “  Where  on  earth 
have  you  come  from  ?  ” 

“  Just  come  up  from  Addah.  How  are  you  ?  ”  said 
the  doctor,  looking  critically  at  him. 
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“  Pretty  fair.  Help  me  out  of  this,  will  you  ?  Where’s 
Ward  ?  ”  said  Tarleton,  trying  to  rise.  The  doctor 
stopped  him. 

“  Here,  don’t  do  that,  we’ll  lift  you  out,”  he  said. 
He  called  a  couple  of  the  hammock-men,  and  himself 
taking  Tarleton’s  shoulders,  they  carried  him  up  and  laid 
him  on  the  grass  under  the  shade  of  the  tall  cocoanuts. 


CHAPTER  XLY 


ABURI  AGAIN 

Ward  and  the  doctor  sat  smoking  outside  a  big  native 
hut  wherein  lay  Tarleton,  uneasy  and  restless,  stretched 
upon  the  doctor’s  travelling- bed. 

Ward  was  hardly  recognizable.  He  had  tubbed  and 
shaved,  and  wore  clean  grey  flannels,  and  a  collar  and  tie. 
He  sighed  with  content  as  he  reclined  in  a  folding  canvas 
chair.  The  cigar  he  was  finishing  was  a  good  one,  the 
whisky  in  his  tumbler  was  mixed  with  soda  water. 

“  Have  another  smoke,”  said  the  hospitable  doctor, 
pushing  the  box  towards  him.  “  Your  yarn  is  devilish 
interesting.  That  run  through  the  grass  must  have  been 
top-hole  !  When  I  got  the  Governor’s  letter  telling  me  to 
come  up  here  and  meet  you,  I  also  received  one  from 
Hall  the  P.S.  He  said  you  had  had  a  lively  time,  but 
I  don’t  think  he  quite  realized  how  lively.” 

“  It  was  utter  bad  luck  Tarleton  getting  fever  at  the 
very  moment,”  continued  the  doctor  ;  Ward  glanced  at 
him,  but  there  was  no  innuendo  in  the  words.  “  An  affair 
of  that  kind  makes  life  on  the  Coast  tolerable  to  a  man  of 
his  stamp.” 

“  That  is  so,”  agreed  the  other.  “  What  do  you  think 
of  him  ?  Will  he  be  able  to  go  on  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes.  He’s  got  a  little  fever,  but  the  wound  is 
nearly  well.  But  he  must  go  easy.  Aburi  is  only  a  few 
easy  marches  along  the  road,  and  you  will  find  the  P.M.O. 
there.  But  don’t  allow  him  to  walk.  If  he  seems  tired 
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make  four  days  of  it  instead  of  three.  He’ll  be  all  right 
now.  He’s  sensible  enough.  But  I  can’t  understand  his 
great  depression.  Is  anything  worrying  him,  do  you 
know  ?  ” 

“  He  has  an  idea,”  said  Ward  slowly,  “  that  in  spite  of 
his  illness  he  ought  to  have  gone  after  Barbadu  himself. 
He  frets  over  that ;  quite  unnecessarily,  for  he  was  far  too 
ill  to  go.” 

“  Surely  he  need  not  bother  about  missing  one  show, 
though  I  must  say  it  was  bad  luck.  But  his  reputation  is 
already  made ;  he  could  sit  in  an  armchair  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  if  he  liked.  Besides,  I  dare  say  there’ll  be  heaps 
more  opportunities.  I’ll  tell  him  so.” 

Ward  got  out  of  his  chair  and  shook  himself.  “  Come 
down  to  the  river,  I  want  to  see  about  our  canoe,”  he  said. 
“  I  must  hand  it  over  to  a  chief  and  tell  him  to  give  it  to 
the  first  Tinkeranku  man  who  comes  along.  It  belongs 
to  that  village.” 

The  distance  was  only  a  couple  of  hundred  yards. 
They  found  the  canoe  moored  safely  along  with  the  other 
boats,  and  Bokri  sitting  by  her. 

“  So  that’s  the  slave,”  said  the  doctor.  “  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  him  ?  ” 

“  Take  him  for  my  boy.  He  seems  rather  a  decent 
fellow  and  pretty  cheerful.  He  and  the  woman  are  the 
two  witnesses  as  to  Barbadu’s  death.  I  wonder  what  the 
Governor  thinks  of  this  development  ?  The  finishing  of 
Barbadu,  I  mean.  But  of  course  you  don’t  know.” 

“No.  I  know  nothing  except  what  your  wife  told  me, 
and  what  Hall  said  in  his  letter.  We  were  very  pleased 
to  have  Mrs.  Ward  at  Addah.  Wish  she  could  have 
stayed  longer.” 

“  I  haven’t  thanked  you  half  enough,”  Ward  said, 
“  for  all  you  did  for  her.  It  was  fortunate  you  were 
there.” 
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“  You  need  not  thank  me.  I  did  nothing.  Amerdine 
is  the  man  responsible  for  her  safety.  He  told  me  you  had 
given  her  into  his  charge,  and  that  he  looked  upon  her  as  a 
daughter ;  I  must  say  he  lived  up  to  the  part.  But  she 
was  nearly  done  when  she  reached  me.” 

“  Where  is  Amerdine  now  ?  Do  you  know  ?  ”  asked 
Ward. 

“  In  Kitta,  as  far  as  I  know.  When  I  was  able  to 
certify  that  Mrs.  Ward  was  fit  to  do  the  rest  of  the  journey 
alone,  she  insisted  on  his  returning.  Naturally  he  was  a 
bit  uneasy,  there  being  no  one  in  charge  at  Kitta.  Well 
Joseph,  is  your  master  asleep  ?  ” 

“  I  presume  so,  sir,”  said  Joe,  “  I  want  to  know,  sir,  if 
we  progress  to-morrow,  or  wait  a  bit  ?  ” 

“  You’ll  progress,”  said  the  doctor.  “  I  suppose  you’ll 
go  on  down  to  Accra  at  once,”  he  said  to  Ward. 

“  You  bet !  ”  Ward  said.  “  I  can  leave  Tarleton  at 
Aburi  or  take  him  on  with  me,  as  they  like.” 

“  Yes.  And  don’t  worry  about  this  depression.  It 
will  wear  off  as  his  health  returns.  Keep  him  going,  but 
mind,  on  no  account  allow  him  to  walk.  If  he  is  tired 
make  an  extra  march  of  it ;  he  must  travel  slowly.” 

“  I  understand.  Is  the  Governor  going  to  stay  at 
Aburi  long  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  He  said  something  in  his  letter,  about 
going  to  Accra  soon.  I  suppose  he’ll  give  the  Christmas 
dinner  when  he  gets  there.  It’ll  be  a  good  bit  overdue.” 

They  walked  back  to  the  hut.  The  doctor  went  in,  but 
soon  came  out  again.  “  Tarleton’s  not  asleep,”  he  said, 
“  but  he’s  quiet  and  he’s  got  no  temperature.  He  hasn’t 
roused  himself,  though.  The  sooner  he’s  off  the  better. 
Here !  Help  yourself  to  whisky.  There’s  the  soda. 
You’ll  find  it  a  change  after  river  water.  Water’s  no  good 
except  to  wash  in.” 

“  Can’t  it  be  good  !  ”  said  Ward,  with  a  laugh.  He 
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poured  out  a  little  whisky,  and  took  up  a  bottle  of  seltzer, 
hesitated  and  put  it  down  again,  and  added  plain  water 
instead.  “  Can  I  see  him  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Yes.  He  muttered  he  would  like  to  see  you.  Don’t 
stay  long.” 

“  I’ll  just  say  good-night,  and  come  away.  And  then 
I’ll  turn  in  myself.  I’m  awfully  tired.” 

The  next  morning  found  Tarleton  quite  fit  to  travel, 
so  they  said  good-bye  to  the  doctor.  Behind  Tarleton’s 
hammock  marched  Joe  ;  behind  Ward’s,  Bokri,  already 
the  richer  for  a  good  native  cloth  which  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  him  in  Pong  market. 

They  turned  their  backs  on  the  pleasant  river,  and  for 
some  hours  traversed  flat  country,  and  then  sought  again 
the  forest-clad  hills,  ascending  the  long  range  at  the  end  of 
which  Aburi  was  situated.  The  hammocks  swung  along 
merrily  but  the  feelings  of  the  occupants  were  very 
different.  Ward  enjoyed  every  step  of  the  way  which 
brought  him  nearer  Eve ;  Tarleton  feared  every  step 
which  brought  him  nearer  the  men  he  had  abandoned.  He 
lay  back  staring  at  the  tilt,  wrapped  in  bitter  reflections. 

In  spite  of  Ward’s  eager  desire  to  hasten,  the  journey 
occupied  more  than  the  usual  time.  Not  till  noon  of 
the  fourth  day  did  the  widening  of  the  road,  the  cleared 
bush,  announce  that  Aburi  was  reached  at  last. 

The  hammocks  swung  through  a  gate  into  a  well-kept 
avenue  of  limes  and  citrons.  As  the  big  wooden  buildings 
of  the  Sanatorium  came  in  sight,  the  Governor,  attended 
by  the  Inspector- General,  emerged  from  a  little  path.  The 
hammocks  stopped,  and  Ward  climbed  hurriedly  out. 

His  Excellency  advanced  with  outstretched  hands. 
“  Welcome,  my  dear  boys,”  he  said  ;  and  ordering  the 
bearers  to  go  on,  he  walked  with  them  to  the  steps, 
where  the  Principal  Medical  Officer  was  waiting.  Tarle¬ 
ton  was  carried  into  a  large  and  airy  room  and  there  the 
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Governor  left  him  in  charge  of  the  doctor,  and  himself 
took  Ward  to  the  Mess.  There  was  a  genuine  warmth  in 
the  old  man’s  manner,  and  Ward  felt  rather  embarrassed  at 
the  attention  showed  him. 

“  I  will  not  detain  you  long,”  said  His  Excellency,  after 
a  flattering  little  speech,  “  but  to-morrow  I  will  hear  your 
story,  and  Captain  Tarleton’s  also.  Of  course  I  have 
learnt  what  has  happened  from  the  sergeant,  and  from  the 
slave  woman.  I  suppose  you  have  the  male  slave  safe  ? 
I  shall  hear  your  stories  with  the  greatest  interest.  Mr. 
Hall,  what  quarters  have  been  allotted  to  Mr.  Ward  ?  ” 

“  Those  at  the  end  of  the  verandah  on  the  left,  sir.” 

“  I  will  take  you  there,”  said  the  Governor  ;  and 
beckoning  to  Ward  to  follow,  he  left  the  room. 

“  The  old  man’s  very  polite,”  whispered  Ward,  as  he 
passed  the  Private  Secretary,  but  the  latter  only  winked. 

“  I  should  like  to  ask,  sir,”  Ward  began  as  he  climbed 
the  stair  after  the  Governor,  “  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  go 
down  to  Accra  as  early  as  possible.  My  wife  is  waiting 
there  for  me.” 

The  Governor  assumed  an  air  of  great  vexation. 
“  Surely  you  must  know,  Mr.  Ward,  that  the  claims  of  the 
Government  on  its  officials  are  paramount,”  he  said. 
“  That  private  affairs  are  subject  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
service.  Your  domestic  arrangements  must  wait  their 
turn.  Rules  cannot  be  broken,  even  on  your  behalf.” 

Ward  feeling  considerably  snubbed,  walked  behind 
His  Excellency.  At  the  last  set  of  rooms  the  old  man 
stopped  ;  then  with  an  air  of  mystery  he  tiptoed  away. 
Ward  hesitated,  uncertain  what  to  do.  Suddenly  the  door 
flew  wide  open,  and  a  voice  cried — 

“  Hugh  !  Hugh  !  I  thought  you  were  never  coming,” 
and  Eve  ran  into  his  arms. 
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“  How  did  you  get  here  ?  ”  asked  Ward,  when  the  first 
transports  were  over,  and  they  could  take  a  normal  view 
of  things  again. 

“  I  was  to  be  a  great  surprise  for  you,”  said  Eve, 
rubbing  her  face  against  his  coat.  “  The  Governor  told  me 
on  no  account  to  appear  till  he  brought  you.  I  peeped 
through  the  blinds  and  saw  you.  It  made  me  laugh,  he 
looked  so  funny  creeping  away.  He  is  a  dear  old  man,  and 
has  said  no  end  of  nice  things  about  you.” 

“  Hum  !  ”  said  Ward.  “  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well, 
though,  that  Barbadu  is  caught.  How  did  you  get  up  ?  ” 

“  The  Governor  sent  for  me,  saying  you  were  expected 
any  day.  Adjuah  and  I  got  here  yesterday.” 

“  And  how  are  you,  my  darling  ?  You  don’t  look  up 
to  much  yet.” 

“  Now !  No  more  rude  remarks  about  vanishing 
looks  !  ”  said  Eve,  laughing,  “  I  am  quite  all  right  again. 
When  I  got  to  Accra  the  doctor  said  I  wanted  a  rest,  and 
made  me  stay  in  bed  nearly  a  week.  I  was  really  only 
pining  for  you  !  Every  one  was  very  kind,  but  it  was  you 
I  wanted.” 

Ward’s  arms  tightened  round  her,  and  he  laid  his  face 
against  hers. 

“  My  poor  little  girl,”  he  said  tenderly,  “  I  wanted 
you  too.  I  used  to  sit  in  that  Fetish  village,  and  think 
of  you  alone  at  Kitta,  and  wonder  how  you  were,  and 
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who  would  help  you  if  there  was  any  difficulty.  I  thank 
God  Amerdine  was  there.” 

“  Hugh,”  said  Eve,  earnestly,  “  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
he  did  for  me.  Nothing  was  too  much  trouble  ;  and  he 
was  so  gentle  and  comforting  when  I  was  ill.  And  the 
fever  frightened  me,  and  I  know  I  must  have  been  very  bad- 
tempered  and  irritating.  He  told  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
Adjuah  what  to  do,  and  took  everything  on  his  own 
shoulders.  I  don’t  know  what  happened  to  his  own  work, 
I  hope  it  did  not  suffer.” 

“  I  quite  realize  what  I  owe  him,”  said  Ward,  “  Adjuah 
told  me  a  good  deal  when  she  came  up,  and  the  doctor 
from  Addah  told  me  the  rest.  I  hope  some  day  I  may  be 
able  to  show  my  gratitude.” 

“  I  should  like  to  do  something,”  said  Eve.  “But  I 
don’t  know  what.  Weren’t  you  surprised  to  see 
Adjuah  !  ” 

“  I  was.  That  was  an  arduous  journey  for  a  small  girl. 
She’s  a  smart  and  plucky  kid.  Does  any  one  know  you 
sent  her  up  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  wasn’t  quite  sure  if  I  was  doing  right,  to  tell 
you  the  truth.  But  I  had  promised  Captain  Tarleton,  and 
the  man  he  had  arranged  to  go  was  sick.  And  there 
seemed  no  one  else.  Cudjoe  produced  another  relation,  a 
girl  called  Essie  to  wait  on  me,  and  I  told  Mrs.  Williams, 
Adjuah  was  having  a  holiday.” 

“  I  think  we  had  better  keep  the  matter  to  ourselves,” 
Ward  said,  “  I  am  glad  no  one  knows.  We  are  together 
again,  and  that’s  all  that  matters.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  all  that  matters,”  echoed  Eve,  con¬ 
tentedly,  “  now  tell  me  your  adventures.” 

“  I  think,  old  girl,  I’ll  have  a  wash  first,  and  change  my 
things.  We  had  a  longish  march  to-day.” 

“  Why,  of  course  !  ”  said  Eve,  jumping  up,  “  I  was  so 
full  of  having  you  back,  I  forgot  the  necessaries  of  life  !  ” 
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While  she  went  off  to  order  the  bath,  Ward  strolled 
out  on  to  the  verandah.  A  big  telescope  mounted  on  a 
tripod,  stood  near  by  ;  through  it  he  could  see  Accra,  and 
the  steamers  working,  and  off  to  the  left  he  could  distin¬ 
guish  a  boat  on  her  way  to  Kitta.  He  had  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  view  of  a  long  stretch  of  coast  line,  and  was  just 
swinging  the  telescope  round  when  Eve  returned. 

“  I  can’t  find  Adjuah  anywhere,  but  a  boy  is  getting 
your  bath,”  she  said.  “  You’ll  have  to  talk  to  her,  Hugh, 
she  is  getting  troublesome.  Her  head  is  turned  by  Accra  ! 
She  is  always  wanting  to  go  off  and  amuse  herself,  and 
spends  hours  gazing  at  herself  in  my  glass  !  ” 

“  Good  Lord  !  I  should  have  thought  one  look  would 
have  sufficed,”  said  Ward,  laughing ;  “but  I’ll  speak  to 
her.  And  how  do  you  like  Accra  ?  ” 

“  I  like  it  all  right,  but  I  shall  be  glad  when  we  have  our 
own  quarters.” 

“  Suppose  we  have  to  go  back  to  Kitta  ?  ” 

“  I  shan’t  mind.  In  fact,  I  think  I’d  rather  like  to 
go  back.  I  believe  I’m  quite  attached  to  the  Fort ! 
And  we  have  our  friends  there.  And  I  don’t  suppose 
we  should  get  a  room  with  fighting  devils  anywhere 
else  !  ” 

“  I  hope  not !  ”  said  Ward.  “  It’s  a  rum  spot.  Oh  ! 
that’s  you,  is  it,  Adjuah  !  Come  in.” 

The  small  girl  crept  round  the  corner  of  a  large  screen 
in  her  usual  crab-like  fashion,  and  stood  before  Ward  with 
her  eyes  down  cast. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “  and  did  you  give  your  missis  the 
letter  ?  ” 

Adjuah  squirmed  and  wriggled  and  continued  to  gaze 
at  the  floor  without  answering. 

“  And  did  you  get  it  ?  ”  demanded  Ward.  “  Answer 
me.  Did  you  get  it  ?  ” 

“  Ho  !  Yes,  sah,  I  get  him,”  whispered  the  small  girl. 
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“  And  which  ribbons  did  you  choose  ?  55 

“  Hugh  !  How  can  you  !  ”  said  Eve,  laughing. 

“  Which  ribbons  ?  ”  demanded  Ward,  again. 

“  Please,  sah,  I  chose  pinky  ones,”  gasped  Adjuah. 

“  I  should  think  pink  would  be  your  colour,”  said  Ward, 
gravely,  studying  the  strange  little  figure  before  him. 
“  Have  you  worn  it  yet  ?  ” 

“  When  I  go  to  sleep,  sah,”  said  Adjuah,  with  an 
effort,  “  I  take  clothes  off,  not  put  ’em  on.  I  keep  this, 
sah,  till  I  get  married,  and  then  I  go  to  church  in  him,  like 
white  woman.” 

Ward  stared,  but  smothered  a  laugh.  Adjuah  was 
very  much  in  earnest,  and  he  did  not  want  to  hurt  her  feel¬ 
ings.  “  You’ll  look  very  smart,”  he  said.  “  Now  tell  me 
how  you  and  the  friend  got  on  after  leaving  the  camp.” 

“  All  right,  sah.  But  the  night  before  we  reach  Accra 
the  friend  steal  all  my  money.” 

“  What  a  shame,”  cried  Ward ;  “  I’ll  get - ” 

“  Wait  a  minute,”  Eve  interrupted;  “you’ll  be  sorry 
for  the  friend  if  you  listen.” 

“  I  come  to  Accra,  sah,  and  tell  my  missis,”  said 
Adjuah,  “and  I  give  her  the  letter.  The  letter  say  pay 
friend  five  pounds.  You  tell  me  you  put  that  in,  sah. 
So  I  tell  my  missis  I  must  have  the  five  pounds,  because 
the  friend  steal  my  money.  So  she  say  ‘  yes,’  sah.” 

“  Well,  that’s  hardly  fair,”  Ward  said.  “  Still,  after  all, 
you  did  the  work.” 

“  Then  I  go  to  the  police,  sah,  and  I  say  the  friend  has 
stolen  my  money,  and  I  tell  his  name.  And  for  two,  t’ree 
days  they  look,  then  they  find  him  and  take  my  money 
from  him,  and  give  it  back  to  me.  So  now,  sah,  I  have 
plenty  money,”  said  Adjuah,  triumphantly. 

“  Well,  I - ”  began  Ward,  but  checked  himself. 

“  Now,  look  here,  Adjuah,”  he  said,  “  you  ought  by  rights 
to  give  the  man’s  money  back  to  your  missis,  now  that 
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you  got  your  own  back,  which  was  only  a  shilling  or  two. 
And  I  hear  you  have  not  been  looking  after  your  missis 
as  you  should.  So  listen  to  me,  if  you  are  troublesome, 
and  don’t  do  your  work  proper,  I  shall  take  the  five 
pounds  away  from  you  again.  See  ?  ” 

Adjuah  glanced  at  Ward,  and  seeing  that  he  was  in 
earnest,  flew  off  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  heard  beating  the  mats  in  the  adjoining  room 
with  great  vigour. 

“  I’d  like  to  see  the  person  who  got  the  best  of  Adjuah,” 
said  Ward.  “  She  must  not  be  spoilt,  though.” 

“  She  can  think  of  nothing  but  clothes,”  Eve  said. 
“  I  had  to  give  Mrs.  Johnson  some  finery,  because  she  was 
really  very  good  on  the  journey,  and  Adjuah  was  too  un¬ 
bearably  superior.  She  went  back  to  Kitta  in  a  state  of 
rapture.  I  wonder  what  the  gaoler  will  say,  when  he  sees 
his  wife  dressed  to  kill !  ” 

“  Ho  !  Bath  ready,”  shouted  Adjuah,  protruding  her 
head  round  the  screen. 

Ward  enjoyed  the  most  luxurious  tub  he  had  taken  for 
a  long  time.  Then  renewed  and  refreshed,  and  over  a  cup 
of  fragrant  tea,  he  poured  briefly  into  Eve’s  appreciative 
ear  of  the  tale  of  his  adventures. 

“  And  so  poor  Toby  is  dead,”  she  said,  half  regretfully, 
“  I  am  glad  he  knew  we  had  put  back  his  anklet.” 

“Yes.  The  Commissioner  of  Kitta  will  have  an  easier 
time  of  it  now,”  said  Ward. 

“  And  Captain  Tarleton !  Did  he  take  his  failure  to 
catch  Barbadu  frightfully  hard,  Hugh?  ” 

“  He  did,  and  he  does,”  said  Ward,  briefly. 

“  I  suppose  it  was  a  sort  of  breakdown  ?  ”  she  said  at 
last. 

“  It  was,”  said  Ward,  cautiously.  “  No  doubt  there 
was  fever  with  it.” 

“  I  saw,  when  we  met  outside  Accra,  that  he  was  not 
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himself.  He  was  a  mass  of  nerves,  and  looked  a 
wreck.  He  felt  it  himself,  but  hoped  the  journey  up 
would  put  him  right.  Poor  Captain  Tarleton.  And  so 
he  has  got  his  inheritance  !  Will  he  leave  the  Coast,  do 
you  think  ?  ” 

“  I  should  think  so.  Why  should  he  stay  here,  with  all 
that  money  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I  thought  perhaps  he  might  feel — 
well,  I  can’t  explain.  Is  that  some  one  calling  me  ?  ”  Eve 
ran  to  the  verandah  rail,  “  Oh,  it’s  you,  Mr.  Hall.  Is  the 
Governor  ready  ?  I’ll  come.” 

“  Where  are  you  off  to  ?  ”  asked  Ward. 

“  The  Governor  wants  to  show  me  the  gardens,”  said 
Eve.  “  What  will  you  do  ?  Come  with  me  ?  ” 

“No.  I’ll  go  and  see  Tarleton,  and  join  you  after¬ 
wards,”  said  Ward,  and  Eve  ran  down  the  steps. 

Ward  found  Tarleton  lying  in  a  long  chair.  He  looked 
up  anxiously  as  the  other  entered. 

“  Come  and  sit  down,”  he  said.  “  Joseph,  you  can  go. 
Well,”  he  said,  when  the  boy  was  out  of  earshot,  “  how  are 
things  ?  What  does  His  Excellency  say  ?  ” 

“He  is  most  complimentary,”  Ward  said  quietly, 
taking  a  chair  beside  him.  “  There  is  to  be  a  palaver  to¬ 
morrow,  to  which  you  are  to  come  if  you  are  well  enough. 
Joe  says  the  doctor  is  satisfied  with  you.” 

“  Oh  yes.  He  says  I  am  getting  on  all  right,”  Tarleton 
impatiently  said  ;  “  but  the  sergeant  ?  You  haven’t  seen 
him?  ”  he  asked,  turning  his  face  from  the  light. 

“  I  have  not  seen  him  yet,  but  he  will  be  here  for  the 
inquiry  to-morrow.  Hall  says  he  gave  a  very  interesting 
account  of  our  doings.  The  chief  regret  of  every  one 
seems  to  be,  that  after  waiting  so  long  for  the  chance,  you 
were  prevented  doing  the  job  after  all.” 

Tarleton  made  no  reply,  but  lay  back  in  his  chair.  His 
face  showed  up  white  and  drawn  in  the  gathering  gloom. 
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He  did  not  speak  for  some  time,  then  he  gave  a  sigh,  and 
turned  himself  round. 

“  I  hope  you  found  your  wife  well  ?  I  am  looking 
forward  to  seeing  her,”  he  said. 

“  She  says  she’s  all  right.  She  doesn’t  look  very  fit. 
She’s  out  in  the  garden  with  the  Governor,  otherwise  she 
would  have  come  with  me  now.  I  can  hear  their  voices 
outside.” 

“  Do  you  want  to  go  ?  ”  asked  Tarleton.  “  Are  you 
dining  with  the  Governor  ?  ” 

“  Not  to-night.  To-morrow.  Isn’t  it  ripping  up  here 
after  all  that  canoeing  and  hammocking  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Tarleton. 

The  jalousies  of  the  big  windows  were  pushed  back,  and 
in  silence  the  two  watched  the  darkness  come  and  enfold 
the  gardens.  Soon  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  but  a  thick,  indistinct  blur  ;  and  the  flat  canopy-like 
top  of  the  great  cotton-wood  standing  clear  against  the 
darkening  sky.  The  first  star  had  appeared,  before  Ward 
broke  the  silence. 

“  You’re  still  worrying,  old  fellow,”  he  said ;  “  is  it  the 
same  thing  or  something  new  ?  ”  Seeing  the  other  did 
not  speak,  he  continued,  “  I  hoped  you  would  begin  to  see 
matters  in  a  more  reasonable  light.” 

“  It  is  the  same  trouble,”  Tarleton  said  huskily,  “  not 
what  the  sergeant  may  say  or  do.  I  am  not  worrying 
about  that.  But  what  he  and  the  men  must  think.  1 
cannot  get  them  out  of  my  mind.  The  soldiers  I  have 
always  boasted  about,  and  who  I  know,  were  proud  of 
me.” 

“  That  need  not  worry  you,”  said  Ward,  gently.  “  Do 
believe  what  I  say.  1  am  sure,  from  the  sergeant’s  words 
to  me,  that  his  belief  in  you  is  as  strong  as  ever.  Won’t 
you  take  it  from  me  ?  ” 

“  This  pretence  must  stop,  Ward,”  said  Tarleton,  “  at 
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any  rate  between  you  and  me.  You’re  a  good  fellow.  But 
I  can’t  cheat  myself.  Nor  do  I  want  to.”  He  paused  a 
minute,  then  went  on,  “It  is  in  your  power  to  ruin  me. 
You  have  only  to  say  what  really  happened.” 

“  You  don’t  mean - ”  began  Ward. 

“  No,”  said  Tarleton,  stretching  out  his  hand.  “  No. 
I  know  that  from  the  moment  we  changed  places  your  one 
object  has  been  that  I  should  not  suffer  even  in  my  own 
eyes.  But  you  know — I  know  ” —  he  went  on,  clutching 
the  other’s  hand,  and  his  voice  shaking,  “  that  this  money 
turned  me  coward.  You  know  my  story.  For  a  time  I 
have  been  mad.  I  am  myself  again  now.  I  would  face 
a  dozen  Barbadus.  But  it  is  too  late.” 

“  No,”  said  Ward,  vehemently,  “  it  is  never  too  late. 
You - ” 

“  I  would  give  all  I  have  come  in  for  to  be  able  to  undo 
the  past,”  Tarleton  went  on  without  heeding  him.  “  Just 
to  have  the  chance  over  again.  But  the  past  is  past,  and 
I  cannot  recall  it.” 

“  Let  it  be  the  past,  and  leave  it  behind  you,”  Ward 

said.  “  There  is  still  the  future.  Perhaps,  perhaps - ” 

he  said  hesitatingly,  then  stopped. 

“  What  were  you  going  to  say  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  only,”  said  Ward,  puffing  away  furiously  at  his 
pipe,  “  that  this  money  might  have  been  a  damnable  thing 
to  you,  and  perhaps  this  business  happened  as - ” 

“  As  a  punishment  ?  ” 

“Not  exactly.  As  a  warning.  The  money  was  taking 
possession  of  you,  body  and  soul,  you  say,  and — and,  well — 
I  don’t  know.” 

“  Your  wife  once  warned  me  that  it  might  not  bring 
happiness,”  said  Tarleton,  after  a  pause,  “  but  I  never 
thought  of  it  in  that  way.  She  was  right,  and  I  believe 
3mu  are  right.  You  are  a  good  friend,  Ward.  Have  you 
told  her  what  really  happened  ?  ” 
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“  No.” 

“  Well,  you  must.  I  wish  it.  She  will  understand.” 

“  I  shall  give  the — the  money  away,”  said  Ward. 

“  As  you  like.  If  you  can  find  some  poor  devil  to  help, 
so  much  the  better.  Yes,  you  can  light  the  lamps,  Joe.” 

“  And  I  must  be  going,”  said  Ward,  getting  up.  “  I’ll 
come  in  early  to-morrow.  Good-night.” 


CHAPTER  XLVII 


MR.  AMERDINE  ARRIVES 

The  Governor  was  a  thankful  man  as  he  descended  the 
steps  next  morning  on  his  way  to  his  private  office.  His 
promise  to  rid  the  country  of  the  slave-raider  had  been 
kept,  and  within  the  time  asked  for. 

But  he  had  further  cause  for  satisfaction,  insomuch 
as  he  saw  an  opportunity  of  writing  a  valuable  despatch. 
No  one  knew  better  than  he  the  value  of  such  things  ; 
his  career  had  been  well  served  by  such  knowledge.  High 
officials  in  Parliament  Street  might  yawn  over  dry,  un¬ 
interesting  facts  submitted  to  them  from  outlandish  parts 
of  the  world  ;  but  His  Excellency  knew  that  to  the  man 
who  had  skill  to  make  the  dry  bones  live,  to  invest  the 
incidents  with  their  proper  interest,  many  good  things 
came.  And  he  had  that  skill ;  he  knew  how  to  place  on 
record  a  page  of  West  African  history. 

The  present  was  an  opportunity  quite  to  his  liking, 
and  he  was  in  great  spirits  as  he  entered  the  office. 

“  Captain  Tarleton  is  well  enough  to  attend,  sir,”  said 
the  Principal  Medical  Officer  after  the  stir  caused  by  the 
Governor’s  entrance  was  over,  “if  he  lies  in  one  of  those 
chairs.  Do  you  wish  him  to  be  called  ?  ” 

The  Governor  nodded,  and  the  doctor  left  the  room. 
He  reappeared  in  a  short  time,  with  Tarleton  leaning  on 
his  arm. 

“  Now,  gentlemen,”  said  the  Governor,  after  greeting 
Tarleton  and  inquiring  after  his  health,  “  I  propose  to 
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read  you  the  draft  despatch  as  far  as  I  have  written  it. 
Then  your  statements  will  be  taken  down  and  I  will 
complete  it.  The  sergeant’s  story  I  already  have,  and 
the  two  slaves  are  outside.” 

He  paused  a  moment  and  looked  round.  Tarleton  lay 
back  in  his  chair  to  all  appearance  half  asleep  ;  Ward  sat 
staring  out  of  the  window.  The  others  composed  them¬ 
selves  to  listen,  pulling  their  chairs  out  of  the  hot  sunshine 
that  streamed  in  through  the  unglazed  windows.  The 
Governor  wiped  his  spectacles  and  opened  the  big 
document. 

Under  his  skilful  handling  the  events  of  the  past  few 
months  unrolled  themselves.  Beginning  with  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  German  Colonial  Office  to  the  Colonial  Office 
in  London,  concerning  the  ravages  of  Barbadu,  his  escape 
into  English  territory  and  the  trouble  consequent  thereon, 
His  Excellency  went  on  to  tell  of  his  gradual  approach 
to  the  Coast,  and  the  planning  of  Tarleton’s  enterprise. 
Then  he  shifted  the  scene  to  Kitta. 

“  From  what  I  have  heard,  Mr.  Ward,”  he  said, 
stopping  in  his  reading,  “  you  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  my  instructions  owing  to  an 
unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances.” 

“  Yes,  sir.  One  way  and  another  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  unrest  in  the  place,”  said  Ward. 

“  You  may  be  interested  to  hear  that  Mr.  Adams 
reports  that  the  lagoon  is  discharging  itself  into  the  sea 
through  a  wide  and  well-defined  channel.  There  will  be 
no  further  trouble  in  that  direction  Jor  a  long  time.” 
The  Governor  paused  and  studied  the  document  in  front 
of  him,  and  then  went  on.  “  And  now,  Mr.  Ward,  I  want 
your  account  of  what  happened  to  you  after  you  left 
Kitta  in  pursuit  of  Chief  Toby  and  his  companion.” 

1.  Ward  detailed  his  adventures  from  the  night  he  left 
Eve  to  the  evening  when  the  bow  of  Tarleton’s  canoe 
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pushed  its  way  through  the  mangroves,  and  released  him 
from  his  captivity.  There  he  stopped,  and  Tarleton  took 
up  the  story,  telling  of  the  rush  through  the  forest  and 
the  halt  outside  the  deserted  village  of  Tinkeranku. 

“  And  now  I  will  continue,  with  the  account  furnished 
me  by  the  sergeant,”  said  His  Excellency.  “  I  have  it 
here.  The  sergeant  says,  ‘  We  then  continued  in  camp, 
keeping  ourselves  concealed,  and  expecting  the  hourly 
appearance  of  the  slaver,  when  of  a  sudden  there  came 
Private  Osmanu  with  the  news  of  Barbadu’s  whereabouts. 
But  our  leader,  Captain  Tarleton,  was  smitten  in  the  head, 
and  could  not  lead  us.  That  duty  was  left  to  the  other 
white  man.’  ” 

The  Governor  paused.  Tarleton’s  face  flushed  and 
then  turned  deadly  white.  The  doctor  leaned  over  him 
and  said  a  few  words,  but  Tarleton  only  shook  his  head  ; 
Ward  knew  that  it  was  not  physical  weakness,  and  he 
felt  uneasy  as  he  met  Tarleton’s  eye.  Then  he  glanced 
at  the  Governor. 

“  Sunstroke,  I  suppose  ?  ”  said  His  Excellency. 

“  I  should  say  so,  sir,”  said  the  doctor,  to  whom  the 
question,  or  rather  observation,  had  been  addressed.  “  It 
is  difficult  to  say  decidedly,  but  he  came  to  me  for  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  before  he  left  Accra.” 

“We  are  now  coming  to  the  crucial  point,”  went  on 
His  Excellency,  “  and  I  wish,  Mr.  Ward,  to  compare  your 
account  of  what  occurred  next  with  that  of  the  sergeant.” 

Tersely,  haltingly  as  Ward  spoke,  his  narrative  held  the 
undivided  attention  of  his  auditors.  No  one  spoke  for 
some  time  after  he  had  finished.  Then  the  Governor 
rose  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  also  with  Tarleton. 

“  I  greatly  sympathize  with  you,  Captain  Tarleton; 
at  the  ill-luck  which  overtook  you  at  the  critical  moment 
of  your  mission.  I  am  equally  glad  that  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Ward  was  there  to  take  your  place,”  he  said, 
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“  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dead  man  in  the 
village  was  Barbadu  ?  ” 

“  The  story  of  the  two  slaves  was  quite  clear,  sir,” 
said  Ward.  “  The  chief  said  the  same.  And  the  body 
tallied  with  the  description  exactly.” 

“  I  have  just  had  a  wire  from  my  Adjutant  at  Accra, 
sir,”  put  in  the  Inspector- General,  speaking  for  the  first 
time,  “  that  news  has  been  brought  down  that  Barbadu 
is  dead  and  his  men  dispersed.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt.” 

“  No,  no,  I  do  not  myself  doubt,”  said  the  Governor, 
“  still,  I  must  be  sure,  because  I  have  decided  to  pay  the 
reward  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  That  Barbadu 
was  not  technically  captured  is  true,  but  it  is  not 
unreasonable  that  such  special  service  should  be  rewarded. 
The  money  will  be  given  to  Captain  Tarleton,  Mr.  Ward, 
and  the  soldiers  in  such  proportions  as  may  be  equitable. 
And  that  brings  me  to  the  conclusion  of  my  report. 
Chief  Toby,  who  has  for  so  long  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Government,  is  removed.  The  task  is 
accomplished.  It  is  pleasant,  too,  to  think  that  the 
isolation  of  the  chief  of  the  grass  village  will  not  long 
remain  ;  his  part  of  the  country  will  soon  be  opened  up, 
and  he  will  enjoy  the  advantages  of  civilization.  That 
is  all,  I  think,  gentlemen.  When  I  have  obtained  your 
signatures  you  may  go.” 

Ward  had  listened  with  mixed  feelings.  The  tale  as 
related  by  the  Governor  had  been  true  ;  but  how  differently 
it  might  have  read  !  Still,  all  was  well  that  ended  well. 
He  read  over  and  signed  his  statement,  and  then  started 
off  to  join  Eve.  But  before  he  was  clear  of  the  room  the 
Governor  stopped  him.  “  I  want  a  word  with  you,  Mr. 
District  Commissioner,”  he  said. 

He  waited  till  Tarleton  had  signed  and  gone,  and  he 
and  Ward  were  left  alone. 

“  As  Commissioner  of  Kitta,  Mr.  Ward,”  he  said, 
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“  perhaps  you  are  acquainted  with  a  merchant  there — a 
Belgian  named  Amerdine  ?  ” 

“  I  know  him  well,  sir,”  said  Ward. 

“  I  have  a  petition  from  him.  It  appears  while  you 
were  absent  from  Kitta,  and  before  Mr.  Adams’  arrival, 
the  people  attacked,  looted  and  burned  down  his  store. 
Yes,  it  is  very  unfortunate,”  His  Excellency  said  in 
acknowledgment  of  Ward’s  exclamation.  “  The  people 
seem  to  attribute  the  opening  of  the  lagoon,  which  they 
consider  an  insult  to  the  wretched  Fetish,  to  him — or 
rather  to  his  influence  with  you.  Urged  on  by  the  priest 
of  the  town,  and  seizing  their  opportunity,  they  turned  on 
him.  The  Hausas  interfered  and  a  good  many  people 
were  hurt.  Mr.  Adams  writes  a  full  report,  which  I  have 
somewhere.  The  trader  now  claims  compensation  from 
the  Government.  I  wish  you  to  inform  me  of  his  action 
with  regard  to  the  lagoon  question,  and  also  as  to  his 
position  and  status  in  the  town.” 

“  He  was  in  a  fair  way  of  business,  sir.  He  had  lost 
trade,  but  it  was  beginning  to  come  back  to  him.  As  to 
his  suggesting  and  advocating  the  opening  of  the  lagoon, 
Mr.  Adams’  statement  is  true.” 

“  His  claim  is  a  large  one,”  said  the  Governor,  pulling 
his  beard.  “  Still,  I  do  not  know  that  some  consideration 
may  not  be  shown  him.  Your  leaving  the  town  with  no 
one  in  charge,  was  very  unfortunate.” 

“  If  I  had  not  gone,  sir,  I  should  not  have  met  with 
Captain  Tarleton,  and  could  not  have  taken  his  place.” 

“  That  is  true.  But  I  should  like  to  know,  Mr. 
District  Commissioner,  why  you  took  it  upon  yourself  to 
accompany  Captain  Tarleton,  instead  of  returning  to 
Accra  ?  ” 

Ward  grew  rather  red  ;  he  was  not  sure  whether  there 
was  a  twinkle  in  the  Governor’s  eye  or  not.  “  I  didn’t 
quite  know,  sir,”  he  began  ;  “  I — I — I  thought 
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“  You  didn’t  quite  know  what  sort  of  a  reception  you’d 
get,  I  suppose  ?  ”  said  His  Excellency.  “  Well,  it  is 
fortunate  you  did  go.” 

Ward  said  nothing,  but  he  agreed  with  the  Governor. 

“  I  think  that  is  all,”  said  His  Excellency.  “  I 
shall  hear  more  of  this  business,  as  I  have  told  Mr.  Amer- 
dine,  who  has  requested  an  interview,  that  I  will  see  him. 
I  wish  you  to  be  near  at  hand  when  he  comes.” 

Ward  bowed  and  withdrew,  greatly  perturbed.  He  left 
the  building  by  a  side  exit,  and  went  out  quietly  to  think 
matters  over  before  joining  Eve.  The  unfortunate 
Amerdine  !  The  man  who  could  least  afford  to  suffer  ! 
After  all  his  years  of  toiling,  slaving,  and  self-denial,  to 
come  to  utter  grief !  His  store  looted,  his  books  burnt, 
all  through  the  deed  which  had  saved  Eve.  Ward  felt 
certain  that  when  the  Governor  learnt  that  the  trader  was 
away  from  his  store  when  it  was  attacked,  his  claim  for 
compensation  would  be  dismissed. 

His  meditations  were  interrupted.  Eve  came  hurrying 
over  the  grass,  her  white  dress  showing  up  among  the 
trees. 

“  Hugh,  Hugh  !  ”  she  called,  “  do  come  here.  Mr. 
Amerdine  has  suddenly  appeared,  and  something  is  dread¬ 
fully  wrong.  I  can’t  find  out  what  it  is.  Come  and  see 
if  you  can.” 

“  I  can  guess,”  Ward  said,  “  I  have  just  heard  it  from 
the  Governor.  While  he  was  away  from  Kitta  with  you 
the  people  looted  and  burnt  down  his  store.  He  has  lost 
everything.” 

Eve  looked  at  him  aghast.  “  Oh,  Hugh  !  ”  she  cried. 
“  Oh,  poor  old  man  !  What  shall  we  do  !  ” 

“  Where  did  you  find  him  ?  ”  asked  Ward. 

“  I  saw  some  one  coming  up  the  garden,  and  then 
Adjuah  came  running  in  to  say  Mr.  Amerdine  was  outside. 
I  sent  her  to  fetch  him,  and  he’s  on  our  verandah  now.” 
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“  He  has  come  up  for  an  interview  with  the  Governor,” 
said  Ward.  “  He  has  put  in  a  claim  for  compensation.” 

“  Surely,  surely  he  will  get  it,”  cried  Eve,  in  deep 
distress ;  “  oh,  he  must !  It  would  be  too  dreadful  if  he 
lost  everything — and  through  me  too  !  Why  did  I  let  him 
come  !  It’s  all  my  fault !  ”  said  poor  Eve,  almost  in  tears. 

“  Nothing  is  your  fault,  dear,”  Ward  said,  putting  his 
arm  round  her  shoulders  as  they  walked  towards  the 
house.  “  We’ll  stand  by  him.  He  saved  my  most  precious 
possession.  We  must  save  him  somehow.” 

“  Oh  yes,”  said  Eve,  hopefully.  “  You’ll  be  able  to 
persuade  the  Governor  to  give  him  the  compensation, 
won’t  you  ?  You  are  in  great  favour  now.” 

“  I’ll  try ;  but  this  isn’t  a  matter  for  personal  favour, 
darling.  Compensation  is  paid  out  of  public  money,  and 
a  man  is  either  entitled  to  it  or  he  isn’t.” 

“  And  Mr.  Amerdine  ?  His  claim  is  good,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 
said  Eve,  anxiously. 

“  It  would  have  been,”  said  Ward  slowly,  “  had  he 
been  in  Kitta  at  the  time.  But  having  left  his  store 
unprotected  I  am  not  so  sure.” 

“  Oh,  Hugh !  ”  was  all  that  Eve  could  say. 

Mr.  Amerdine  met  them  as  they  climbed  the  stairway. 
He  was  terribly  changed  from  the  plump,  cheerful  little 
man  who  had  been  so  active  at  Kitta.  He  looked  thin 
and  a  dozen  years  older,  and  in  addition  he  seemed 
physically  dead  beat,  as  if  he  could  hardly  keep  on  his 
legs.  He  was  quite  a  sad  object. 

“  Good  heavens,  what’s  the  matter,  Mr.  Amerdine?  ” 
said  Ward,  grasping  his  hand.  “  You’re  ill !  ” 

“  I’m  not  ill,  Mr.  Commissioner,  only  tired,”  said  Mr. 
Amerdine.  “  I  have  come  a  long  way,  but  Mrs.  Ward 
has  welcomed  me,  and  given  me  refreshment.” 

“  Sit  down,  you’re  half  dead.  Where  have  you  come 
from  ?  ”  said  Eve,  gently  pushing  him  into  a  chair. 
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“  I  have  come  from  Accra,  Mrs.  Ward.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  you  walked  all  the  way  ?  ”  said 
Ward. 

“  Dat  is  not’ing.  I  have  an  interview  with  der 
Governor,  so  at  six  last  night  I  leave.  I  walk  till  day¬ 
break.  In  a  hut  I  den  rest,  and  den  I  come  on  here. 
To  keep  der  Governor  waiting  would  not  do.” 

“  But  why  didn’t  you  hammock  ?  ”  said  Eve  without 
thinking,  and  instantly  regretted  the  question. 

Mr.  Amerdine  coughed  and  drew  his  hand  across  his 
eyes. 

“  I  did  not  have  my  hammock  with  me,”  he  said 
evasively. 

“  Hurry  up  breakfast,  Eve,”  Ward  said.  “  Come  with 
me,  Amerdine,  and  have  a  tub.  I’ll  lend  you  a  pair  of 
slippers,  and  you  can  rest  before  you  see  His  Excellency. 
You’ll  be  twice  the  fellow  to  tackle  him  afterwards.  Come 
along.” 

Mr.  Amerdine,  protesting  feebly  all  the  while,  followed 
his  host.  In  half  an  hour  he  reappeared  looking 
ludicrously  small  in  a  suit  of  Ward’s  flannels. 

“  Just  in  time,  Mr.  Amerdine ; .  breakfast  is  ready,” 
Eve  said.  “  When  you  have  had  your  breakfast  we’ll 
hear  all  you  have  to  tell  us,  and  not  before.  While  you 
eat,  I  will  talk.  That  will  be  a  change  for  you  !  ” 

“  Do  you  mean  it’s  a  change  to  hear  you  talk  ?  ”  asked 
Ward  in  astonishment. 

“  Now,  don’t  try  and  be  funny,  Hugh.  That’s  not 
your  forte,”  Eve  retorted  ;  “  Mr.  Amerdine  likes  to  hear 
me  talk !  ” 

“  It  is  a  pleasure  always,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  who  had 
a  vague  idea  that  Eve  might  be  hurt  by  her  husband’s 
chaff. 

“  That’s  right,  Mr.  Amerdine,  you  have  a  proper 
appreciation  of  me!  ”  said  Eve,  trying  to  divert  her 
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guest’s  thoughts.  “  Hugh  is  so  silent,  some  one  in  our 
establishment  must  speak.  Sit  down  now,  and  have  a 
good  meal.” 

Where  the  Governor  went  there  was  to  be  found  the 
best  the  country  could  produce.  Mr.  Amerdine  looked 
at  the  table,  found  that,  in  spite  of  his  anxieties,  he  was 
terribly  hungry,  and  set  to  work.  Kitta  as  a  topic  was 
tacitly  avoided  by  all  three.  Eve  was  occupied  in 
ministering  to  her  friend’s  wants,  and  when  the  trader 
had  at  last  finished  Ward  took  him  out  on  to  the  verandah, 
ensconced  him  in  a  long  chair,  and  gave  him  a  cigar. 

“  Now,  Amerdine,”  he  said,  “  you  have  still  nearly 
an  hour.  You  are  to  rest  and  sleep.  We  know  what  has 
happened.  I  heard  it  from  the  Governor  this  morning. 
Keep  up  a  stout  heart.  Things  will  work  out  all  right. 
You  have  friends  who  will  stand  by  you.  Now  I  am  going 
to  leave  you,  but  I  will  wake  you  in  time  to  change  back 
into  your  own  things,  and  be  with  His  Excellency  at  the 
appointed  time.” 

“  You  are  too  kind,  Mr.  Ward.  It  does  indeed  make 
one  feel  dat  one’s  troubles  are  lighter.  I  will  keep  a  stout 

heart,  and  I — I - ”  the  cigar  fell  from  his  fingers.  He 

was  asleep. 

A  few  minutes  before  he  was  due  to  meet  the  Governor 
Ward  aroused  him,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the 
apologetic  little  man  descended  the  stairs,  and  entered 
the  Governor’s  office. 
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“  Come  round  to  the  back  verandah,  Eve,”  said  Ward, 
when  Mr.  Amerdine  had  disappeared,  “  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you,  and  we  shall  be  more  private  there.  Tell 
Adjuah  to  bring  the  screens.” 

While  the  view  from  the  front  of  the  house  was  over 
the  great,  glaring  plain,  that  from  the  back  extended  over 
range  on  range  of  hills,  densely  clad  with  forest,  right  away 
to  the  mountains  of  Ashanti.  It  was  the  finer  prospect  of 
the  two,  but  the  proximity  of  the  servants’  pantries 
and  kitchens  prevented  the  back  verandah  from  being 
much  used.  Now  however,  there  was  no  one  about,  and 
when  the  great  screens  were  wheeled  across,  Eve  and  her 
husband  were  private  enough. 

Ward  leaned  against  the  rail  and  slowly  lit  his  pipe. 
Eve  sat  down  in  one  of  the  long  chairs  and  watched  him 
anxiously.  He  puffed  thoughtfully,  and  then  pulled  a 
letter-case  from  his  pocket,  and  selected  a  grimy  piece  of 
paper  from  its  contents. 

“  Read  that,”  he  said  briefly. 

Eve  opened  the  crumpled  sheet  of  paper.  Her  brows 
drew  together  in  a  puzzled  frown,  and  then  she  looked  up 
at  him. 

“  I  don’t  understand,”  she  said ;  “  please  explain.” 

“  It  is  an  I.O.U.  for  one  thousand  pounds,”  said 
Ward. 

“  I  see  that.  And  from  Captain  Tarleton  to  you.  Why 
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does  Captain  Tarleton  owe  you  one  thousand  pounds  ?  ” 
she  said  quietly. 

In  a  few  words  Ward  told  her,  while  she  sat  looking  at 
the  paper  in  her  hand. 

“  How — how  dreadful,”  she  said  when  he  had  finished. 

“  Oh,  well,  he  was  ill,”  Ward  said. 

“  Ill  ?  Of  course  he  was,”  said  Eve,  indignantly,  “  I 
didn’t  mean  how  dreadful  in  that  way.  But  Captain 
Tarleton  of  all  people  !  Hugh,  he’ll  never  get  over  it.  It’s 
too — too  pitiful !  ” 

“  I  am  hoping  that  as  he  gets  stronger  he  may  realize 
how  bad  he  was,  and  be  reasonable.  At  present  he’s 
almost  broken-hearted,”  said  Ward. 

“  He’ll  never  forgive  himself.  Never,”  said  Eve.  “  I 
wish — oh,  how  I  wish,  I  had  never  sent  up  that  message. 
I  seem  to  have  helped  every  one  to  their  ruin.” 

“  It  would  have  been  better  if  you  hadn’t,”  Ward 
admitted.  “  But,  having  promised  Tarleton,  you  had  to, 
of  course.” 

“  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  ?  ”  Eve  asked. 
“  Shall  I  tear  it  up  ?  ” 

“  Tear  it  up  ?  ”  said  Ward.  “  No,  certainly  not. 
What  good  would  it  be  to  us  then  ?  ” 

Eve’s  face  crimsoned,  and  she  stared  up  at  him. 
“  What  good  ?  ”  she  echoed.  “  What  good  ?  You  don’t 
mean  you  are  going — going  to  take  this  money  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  asked  Ward,  quietly. 

The  dismay  on  Eve’s  face  was  pathetic  ;  then  her  eyes 
flashed. 

“  Hugh,”  she  cried,  “  you  are  not  going  to  take 
money  for  helping  a  friend  in  trouble  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  want  me  to  throw  away  a  thousand  pounds?  ” 
asked  her  husband,  sharply ;  but  there  was  a  twinkle  in  his 
eyes  that  Eve  was  too  upset  to  notice. 

“  You  can’t  take  it.  You  must  be  mad,”  she  said 
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angrily.  “  I  would  never  have  believed  it.  To  take 
money  from  a  sick  man  !  I  won’t  touch  one  penny  of  it ! 
And  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  look  Captain  Tarleton  in  the 

face.  Hugh,  you  can’t,  really  you - ”  she  stopped 

abruptly,  choking  with  indignation.  She  met  her  hus¬ 
band’s  eyes  ;  she  looked  hard  at  him,  and  the  anger  died 
out  of  her  face,  and  she  smiled. 

“  You’re  too  bad,”  she  said.  “  You  are  only  teasing 
me.  You  are  an  old  stupid,  to  upset  me  so.” 

Ward  sat  down  on  the  arm  of  her  chair.  “You 
weren’t  very  complimentary  to  your  poor  husband,”  he 
said. 

Eve  took  his  hand,  and  kissed  it.  “  I’m  sorry,  but  I 
was  so  upset  over  Captain  Tarleton.  I  can’t  help  thinking 
about  how  he  must  feel.  I  wish  I  could  do  something.” 

“  He  wants  to  see  you,”  Ward  said.  “  You  don’t 
blame  him,  then  ?  ” 

“  Not  for  this,”  Eve  said,  indicating  the  paper;  “  he 
must  have  been  out  of  his  mind.  But  I  think  he  was 
wrong,  dreadfully  wrong,  to  cherish  the  feelings  he  did 
against  a  dying  man,  and  to  allow  money  to  take  such  a 
hold  on  him.  Still,  his  punishment  seems  a  very  hard 
one.” 

“  He  knows  that  I  won’t  keep  the  money.  But  he 
won’t  take  it  back,”  said  Ward.  “  Says  we  are  to  do  what 
we  like  with  it.  What  shall  we  do  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  hate  the  thought  of  it.  Give  it  to 
a  cats’  home,  I  should  think.” 

“  I  wonder  how  Amerdine  is  getting  on,”  said  Ward, 
with  seeming  irrelevance. 

Eve  started ;  then  turned  abruptly,  and  looked  at 
him. 

“  Hugh,”  she  whispered,  “  why,  why,  if  anything 
goes  wrong  about  the  compensation,  why  shouldn’t  we 
give  it  to  him  ?  ” 
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“  That  is  my  idea,”  Ward  said. 

“  Oh,  oh  !  ”  she  cried,  44  how  perfectly  lovely  !  It  is 
too  good  to  be  true.  Dear  Mr.  Amerdine,  with  his  worries 
all  swept  away,  and  able  to  start  again  all  right !  Will  it 
cover  his  losses  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  And  a  bit  over,  I  should  say.  I  believe  his 
claim  was  about  nine  hundred  pounds.  He  will  be  better 
off  than  before.  You  can  do  a  lot  with  a  thousand 
pounds  on  the  Coast.” 

Eve’s  eyes  shone  with  excitement,  and  she  sprang  to 
her  feet,  and  hugged  him.  4 4  But  how  shall  we  get  him  to 
accept  it  ?  ”  she  asked  suddenly ; 44  of  course,  not  one  word 
must  be  said  about  Captain  Tarleton.” 

44  Certainly  not,”  Ward  said.  44  But  I  think  I  can 
manage  it.  Leave  it  to  me  to  put  it  before  him.  Then  you 
can  join  in.” 

44  Now  I  hope  the  Governor  will  refuse  him,”  Eve  said, 
44  for  by  our  plan  he  will  be  better  off,  and  I  shall  feel  we 
have  done  something  in  return  for  all  he  did  for  me.  Not 
that  we  are  doing  anything.  It’s  Captain  Tarleton  really. 
I  wish  Mr.  Amerdine  would  come.” 

The  wish  brought  its  own  fulfilment.  At  that  moment 
the  trader  appeared  and  came  slowly  towards  them.  One 
glance  at  his  face  was  sufficient  to  show  his  two  friends  the 
result  of  his  mission. 

Eve  ran  towards  him,  and  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

44 1  see  you  have  no  good  news,”  she  said,  leading  him 
to  a  big  easy-chair  placed  between  her  own  and  her 
husband’s.  44  Sit  there,  and  we’ll  soon  have  tea,  and  talk 
over  what  is  to  be  done.” 

44  Have  a  cigar,  Amerdine,”  Ward  said,  holding  out  the 
box.  44 1  was  afraid  you  wouldn’t  do  much  good.” 

Mr.  Amerdine  took  a  cigar  but  did  not  light  it.  “  1 
t’ank  you,  Mr.  Ward.  No,  it  was  no  good.  Der 
Governor  can  do  not’ing  for  me.  I  did  talk — I  did  argue, 
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he  did  not  stop  me,  he  did  listen.”  The  trader  paused  and 
the  unlighted  cigar  fell  to  the  ground.  He  was  white  and 
drawn,  thoroughly  beaten.  Then  he  went  on,  “  Yes,  he 
was  kind,  he  did  let  me  speak.  I  told  him  all.  I  remind 
him  of  my  long  life  on  der  Coast.  I  tell  him  of  my  wife, 
and  my  little  children.  I  did  beseech  him.  But  it  was  no 
good.  He  could  not  help  me,  and  I  have  lost  all.  He 
would  not  help,”  he  repeated  dully  to  himself. 

“  Did  he  say  why  he  could  not  help  ?  ”  Eve  asked. 

Mr.  Amerdine  hesitated.  “  He  did  not  say  quite.  I 
gather  dere  were  various  reasons.  He  thought  it  might — 
might  cause  jealousies,  and  create  what  you  call  a  pre — 
pre - ” 

“  Precedent  ?  ”  suggested  Ward. 

“  Ah,  yes  !  Dat  was  der  word.” 

“  He  didn’t  say,  I  suppose,”  said  Eve,  “  that  your 
being  out  of  Kitta  at  the  time  of  the  outrage  put  you  out  of 
court  ?  ” 

“  Oh  dear  me,  no,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  with  suspicious 
haste.  “  Not’ing  of  der  sort,  Mrs.  Ward,  I  assure  you. 
I - ” 

“  You  needn’t  assure  me,  I  know.  It  was  the  putting  of 
me  before  your  store  that  brought  all  this  upon  you.  It  is 
all  my  fault.  I  ought  never  to  have  let  you  come  with  me.” 

“  Indeed,  indeed.  No !  ”  Mr.  Amerdine  protested, 
“  you  must  not  say  dat.  I  will  not  permit  it.  You  were 
my  friend,  you  and  your  good  husband,  and  even  if  t’ings 
were  worse,  I  would  not  wish  to  have  acted  otherwise. 
Der  people  at  Kitta  would  have  done  der  same  in  any  case. 
Der  Fetish  Priest  and  Chief  Toby  hate  me.” 

“  Toby  won’t  trouble  any  one  again.  He’s  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river,”  remarked  Ward. 

“  And  is  dat  so  ?  And  der  little  Fetish  Priest  Mr. 
Adams  have  got.  He  was  almost  der  worst  of  der  two. 
Der  last  t’ing  I  saw  when  I  come  away  from  Kitta  was  Mr. 
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Adams  having  him  put  into  a  boat  to  be  brought  to  Accra. 
And  a  great  disturbance  he  was  making.” 

“  There  will  be  quieter  times  at  Kitta  now,”  said  Ward, 
puffing  at  his  pipe. 

“  Too  late  to  help  me,”  said  poor  Mr.  Amerdine. 

“  By  the  way,”  said  Eve,  after  a  short  silence,  “  we 
have  never  given  you  our  Christmas  present.  It  was  to 
have  been  a  turkey  !  Do  you  remember  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  yes  !  I  fear  me  I  shall  not  get  him  now,”  said 
Mr.  Amerdine,  trying  to  smile. 

“  No,  I’m  afraid  you  won’t.  But  we  have  something 
instead,”  Eve  said  excitedly.  “  Hugh !  Tell  Mr. 
Amerdine.” 

Ward  sat  up,  and  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 
The  little  trader  prepared  to  enter,  as  he  thought,  into  a 
joke,  turned  towards  him. 

“  A  Christmas  present  for  me  ?  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  And 
not  a  turkey  !  What  den  can  it  be,  dat  you  will  give  me  ? 
I  cannot  guess  !  I  am  all  attention.” 

“  As  my  wife  says,  we  have  a  Christmas  present  for 
you.  It  will  cost  us  nothing,  but  will  help  you,”  said 
Ward,  slowly. 

Mr.  Amerdine,  seeing  that  his  host  was  serious,  dropped 
his  bantering  tone. 

“  I  am  all  attention,  Mr.  Commissioner.  But  I  cannot 
understand  what  you  can  have  to  give  me.” 

“  It  is  rather  difficult  to  explain,”  said  Ward;  “  but 
first  of  all  look  at  that.”  He  drew  an  envelope  from  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  the  trader.  Mr.  Amerdine  took 
it,  but  made  no  effort  to  open  it.  He  stared  at  Ward  and 
then  at  Eve. 

“  Open  it,”  cried  Eve,  excitedly.  “  Quick,  Mr.  Amer¬ 
dine.  Open  it !  ” 

The  envelope  was  unfastened,  and  the  trader  drew  from 
it  a  folded  cheque.  His  hands  shook  as  he  unfolded  it. 
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“  What  is  this  !  ”  he  said,  in  a  trembling  voice.  “  A 
cheque  to  me  for  one  thousand  pounds  !  I — I — Ah,  of 
course,  it  is  a  pleasantry  !  Very  good  joke  !  ”  and  he 
tried  to  laugh. 

“It  is  not  a  joke  !  ”  cried  Eve,  indignantly ;  “  how 
could  you  think  we  could  joke  about  such  a  thing?  It 
is  a  Christmas  present  to  the  kindest  friend  I’ve  ever 
had.” 

“  Wait  a  minute,  Eve.  Listen  to  me,  Amerdine,”  said 
Ward,  seeing  that  Mr.  Amerdine’s  emotion  was  almost 
overcoming  him.  “  I  have  not  yet  spoken  to  you  about 
what  you  did  for  my  wife  whilst  I  was  absent  from  Kitta. 
Thanks  for  a  thing  like  that  are  inadequate.  You  know 
I  am  grateful.  Directly  I  heard  what  had  happened  I 
knew  your  claim  would  fail.  The  Governor  would  be  the 
first  to  say  you  had  put  yourself  out  of  court  by  leaving 
your  store.  That  money,”  he  pointed  to  the  cheque  Mr. 
Amerdine  held,  “  has  come  into  my  hands  to  be  disposed  of. 
It  is  not  I  who  am  giving  it  away.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  debt  of  honour.  The  debtor  insists  on  paying  it.  I  will 
not  keep  it.  But  I  have  his  permission  to  do  exactly  as  I 
choose  with  it.  My  wife  and  I  wish  to  give  it  to  you.” 

“  I  cannot  understand,”  said  the  little  trader,  wiping 
his  glasses  with  trembling  fingers.  “  Such  things,  dey  do 
not  happen.  No !  It  is  a  fairy  tale.  It  must  be ! 
One  thousand  pounds  to  fall  upon  me  !  No,  I  cannot 
take  der  money.” 

“  But  it  has  to  be  paid  to  some  one,  Mr.  Amerdine,” 
said  Eve,  “  and  if  Hugh  and  I  both  want  you  to  have  it 
why  shouldn’t  you  ?  It  is  a  debt  of  honour,  as  my  husband 
says.” 

“  Ah,  yes,  but  it  is  not  owed  to  me,  Mrs.  Ward.  Why 
should  it  be  paid  to  me  ?  ” 

“  No,  it  is  not  owed  to  you,  it  is  owed  to  me,”  said  Ward. 
“  But  I  will  not  keep  it.  It  has  to  be  paid  to  some  one. 
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There  are  no  conditions  attached.  I  give  yon  my  word  of 
honour  that  you  are  free  to  take  it.” 

“  But — but — such  a  sum  !  ”  stammered  Mr.  Amer- 
dine.  “  Ah,  no,  I  must  not !  ” 

“  Mr.  Amerdine,  please  listen,”  said  Eve,  earnestly. 
“  Think  what  it  will  mean  to  us  if  you  won’t  take  this 
money.  We  shall  feel  that  we  have  ruined  your  life,  and 
your  wife’s,  and  your  children’s.  What  would  she  think  ? 
After  all  your  years  out  here  ?  Why,  she  would  hate 
me  !  yes,  she  would,  it’s  no  use  your  shaking  your  head  ! 
If  you  don’t  take  the  money  we  shall  give  it  away  to  a 
cats’  home,  or  something.  Please,  please  don’t  be  foolish 
about  it.” 

“  Come,  Amerdine,  you  need  have  no  scruples,”  said 
Ward.  “  My  wife  is  right.  If  you  refuse  it,  the  money 
will  be  disposed  of  somehow.  We  shall  not  keep  it.  And 
we  both  wish  you  to  have  it.” 

Mr.  Amerdine  sat  half  dazed,  staring  at  the  ground. 
He  did  not  speak,  and  Eve  looked  at  him  anxiously. 

“  Do  you  remember  one  night  at  Kitta,  while  Hugh  was 
lost  ?  ”  she  said  gently.  “  I  was  miserable,  and  I  came  to 
your  house,  and  when  you  were  taking  me  home,  you  said 
that  I  was  not  to  be  downhearted,  for  when  you  felt  un¬ 
happy  you  looked  up  in  the  sky,  and  saw  that  somewhere 
behind  the  stars  something  good  was  waiting  for  you  ? 
This  is  waiting  for  you  now.  Do  you  think  you  ought  to 
refuse  it  ?  ” 

Mr.  Amerdine  sat  back  in  his  chair,  rolled  his  dusty 
pockethandkerchief  into  a  tight  ball,  and  rubbed  his 
spectacles.  Then  his  face  flushed,  a  light  came  into  his 
eyes  and  he  got  up. 

“  Mr.  Ward,  Mrs.  Ward,  my  very  good  friends,”  he 
faltered,  “  I  will  take  der  money.  I  will  take  it  with  a 
full  heart.  And  I  t’ank  you  both,  and  I  t’ank  der  good 
God  who  has  to  me  sent  such  friends.  I  will  never— 
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never - and,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  sank 

into  his  chair. 

“  That’s  all  right,  then,”  said  Ward,  uncomfortably. 
“  There  is  only  one  thing  more.  Do  not  mention  this  to 
any  one,  let  it  be  between  ourselves.  That  cheque  is 
drawn  on  my  bank,  a  draft  to  meet  it  will  go  home  this 
mail.  If  you  will  hold  it  over  a  week  or  so  the  money  will 
be  there.” 

Mr.  Amerdine  mopped  his  eyes  and  smiled.  “  Excuse 
me,  Mr.  Ward,”  he  said.  “  I  am  a  foolish  old  man.  But 
der  relief  is  so  great !  Such  wonderful  fortune  !  ” 

“  And  now  here  is  tea  !  ”  Eve  said.  “  And  everything 
is  all  right.” 

It  was  a  very  different  Mr.  Amerdine  who  grasped  his 
friends’  hands  before  starting  on  his  thirty-mile  walk  ;  his 
heart  was  light  and  his  way  was  downhill. 

“  Mind  you  come  and  see  us  at  Accra,  if  you  are  there 
when  we  get  down,”  Eve  said. 

“  Indeed,  Mrs.  Ward,  when  your  good  husband  is 
Commissioner  at  Accra  I  shall  not  t’ink  of  intruding. 
Most  certainly,  no.  Kitta  was  one  t’ing,  Accra - ” 

“  If  you  talk  like  that,”  Eve  interrupted,  “  I  shall — 
shall — take  your  cheque  away,”  she  added  triumphantly. 

“  Besides,  I  am  not  Commissioner  of  Accra,”  said 
Ward. 

“  Der  Governor  told  me  you  were  to  be,”  said  Mr. 
Amerdine.  “  Did  you  not  know  ?  Den  I  have  been  able 
to  give  you  one  little  bit  of  good  news.” 

“  Shall  you  stay  on  in  Kitta  ?  ”  asked  Ward. 

“  I  know  not,  Mr.  Ward.  I  must  see  how  t’ings  settle 
demselves.  And  now,  good-bye.  Good — why,  bless  me  ! 
I  have  not  told  you  der  great  news  I  receive  yesterday.  It 
was  an  added  trouble  to  me  den.  Now  it  is  all  joy.  And 
I  almost  forgot.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  said  Eve. 
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“  A  letter  come,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine,  solemnly,  “  and 
inform  me  dat  Mrs.  Amerdine  have  twinned.” 

“  Done  what  ?  ”  said  Eve. 

“  Mrs.  Amerdine  has  had  twins,”  said  Ward  in  a 
suppressed  voice. 

“  Two  little  ones  have  come  to  us,”  said  Mr.  Amerdine 
impressively. 

“  Oh  !  Oh  !  Splendid  !  ”  Eve  said,  with  a  scarlet 
countenance.  “  What  good  news  !  ” 

“  I  knew  you  would  be  pleased,”  said  the  gratified  Mr. 
Amerdine ;  “  and  now,  once  more  good-bye.  Good-bye.” 

The  two  on  the  verandah  watched  him  till  he  was  out  of 
sight,  and  then  Eve  went  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

“  That  thousand  pounds  will  come  in  handy,”  re¬ 
marked  Ward. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 


THE  LAST 

Before  they  had  finished  discussing  Mr.  Amerdine’s 
affairs  Tarleton  appeared  walking  slowly  towards  them, 
supporting  himself  by  a  stick.  He  looked  very  white  and 
shaky,  and  was  uncertain  on  his  feet. 

“  Why,  Captain  Tarleton !  ”  exclaimed  Eve,  going 
forward  to  greet  him,  and  meeting  his  eyes  with  her  usual 
frank  and  friendly  smile.  “  This  is  a  surprise  !  I  was 
just  coming  to  see  you.  I  would  have  come  yesterday  but 
Hugh  thought  you  would  be  tired,  and  to-day  one  thing 
after  another  has  delayed  me.  Ought  you  to  be  walking 
about  like  this  ?  ” 

“  Here,”  said  Ward,  pushing  a  long  chair  towards 
Tarleton,  “  lie  in  this ;  ”  and  he  gently  helped  him  into  it. 
Eve  dragged  her  own  chair  close  and  sat  down.  Ward 
leaned  against  the  verandah  rail. 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  even  as  well  as  you  do,” 
said  Eve,  after  they  had  talked  some  time,  “  for  the  last 
time  I  saw  you  I  was  quite  anxious  about  you.  I’m  not 
in  the  least  surprised  you  collapsed.  What  a  mercy  Hugh 
was  with  you.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Tarleton;  “  it  was.  And  I  must  thank 
you  for  sending  up  the  message  as  you  promised,”  he  went 
on  after  a  while. 

“  It  was  no  trouble.  Adjuah  had  a  great  experience, 
and  enjoyed  doing  it.” 
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Tarleton  said  nothing.  He  leant  back  and  stretched 
his  legs  ;  he  was  very  quiet  and  dispirited. 

“  The  P.M.O.  says  you’ll  soon  pick  up,  and  be  as  fit  as 
ever  again  before  you  reach  Grand  Canary,”  went  on 
Eve. 

“It  is  kind  of  you  to  talk  like  that,”  Tarleton  said. 
“  But,”  he  went  on,  plunging  abruptly  into  the  subject 
uppermost  in  his  mind, “if  it  had  not  beenfor  your  husband 
I  should  now  be  a  disgraced  man.” 

“You  were  ill,”  said  Eve,  not  pretending  to  mis¬ 
understand  him. 

“  I  was,  more  or  less.  But  it  was  not  honest  illness, 
and  it  only  makes  matters  worse.” 

“  You  must  try  and  see  things  in  their  proper  light. 
You  cannot  blame  the  actions  of  a  sick  man  as  you  would 
those  of  a  healthy  one.” 

“  I  got  what  I  deserved,”  Tarleton  said,  restlessly. 
“  But  I  shall  never  be  at  peace  till  I  have  proved  I’m  not 
the — the  coward  I  seem.  But  I  see  no  chance  of  doing  so. 
My  men  would  never  follow  me  again  !  ” 

“  What  nonsense  !  Of  course  they  would,”  said  Ward. 
“  After  my  dinning  it  into  your  ears  all  these  days  that  you 
are  utterly  wrong.” 

“  Still  worrying  about  that  ?”  said  Eve.  “  I  wish - 

That  you,  Adjuah  ?  What  d’you  mean  by  interrupting 
us?” 

“  Please,  missis,  the  sergeant,  the  same  sergeant  that  be 
up  in  the  bush,  sah,  send  me  to  ask  if  Cap’n  Tarleton  will 
see  him.  He  go  to  Cap’n  Tarleton’s  room  and  Joseph  tell 
him  his  master  be  with  you,  sah.” 

“  The  sergeant  wants  to  see  me  ?  ”  said  Tarleton, 
raising  himself  hastily,  “  wants  to  see  me  ?  What  about  ?  ” 

“  Dunno,  sah,”  said  Adjuah,  sticking  her  finger  in  her 
mouth. 

“  I — I’m  too  tired  to  see  him,”  said  Tarleton  hurriedly. 
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“  Better  have  him  up  and  hear  what  he  wants,”  said 
Ward.  He  realized  that  Tarleton  was  frightened  of  what 
the  sergeant  had  to  say,  and  knew  that  whatever  it  might 
be  it  would  be  better  to  get  it  over. 

“  I’ll  go,”  Eve  said. 

“  No,  don’t.  Please  don’t,”  said  Tarleton,'  with  a 
great  effort.  “  Tell  him  to  come  up  here,  Adjuah.” 

Tarleton  drummed  nervously  on  the  arm  of  his  chair 
with  fingers  that  shook.  Ward  searched  for  his  pipe  and 
tobacco-pouch  and  began  slowly  to  fill  his  pipe.  Some 
minutes  passed  before  the  shuffling  of  bare  feet  announced 
the  coming  of  the  sergeant.  He  appeared  round  the  corner 
of  the  big  screen,  brought  his  heels  together  stiffly,  and 
saluted. 

“  Well,  what  is  it  ?  ”  said  Tarleton,  with  dry  lips,  and 
without  looking  at  him. 

“  I  hear  to-day,  sir,”  began  the  sergeant,  “  that  the 
Governor  is  going  to  put  down  the  Water  Fetish  at  Kitta. 
I  come,  sir,  to  ask  that  if  you  should  take  command,  you 
will  take  me.” 

A  movement  of  Tarleton’s  arm  sent  a  tumbler  crashing 
to  the  ground.  Ward  struck  a  match  and  lit  his  pipe  ; 
Eve  gazed  at  him  triumphantly. 

The  puzzled  sergeant,  fearing  that  he  had  offended, 
excused  himself. 

“  Perhaps,  sir,  I  ought  not  to  have  interrupted  you 
now,”  he  said.  “  But  I  am  going  down  to  Accra  at  once, 
and  I  was  told  you  go  for  England  soon.  I  think  p’raps 
I  not  get  ’nother  chance  to  ask  you.” 

“  That’s  all  right,  sergeant,”  said  Tarleton,  and 
there  was  a  new  ring  in  his  voice.  “  I  know  nothing 
of  the  palaver,  but  if  I  am  sent  on  it  you  shall  come 
with  me.” 

The  sergeant  saluted,  turned  round,  and  was  gone. 

“  So  that  fear  is  dispelled  !  ”  said  Ward,  “  you  cannot 
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now  say  that  your  men  will  not  follow  you  !  But  surely 
you  will  not  meddle  with  the  Kitta  business  ?  It’ll  be  an 
even  nastier  one  than  the  Barbadu  affair.  There’s  always 
a  chance  of  poison  where  the  Fetish  is  concerned.” 

“  I  shall  be  glad  when  that  Fetish  is  polished  off,”  Eve 
said.  “  I  feel  I  owe  it  a  grudge.” 

“  It  will  take  some  digging  out,”  Ward  went  on.  “  I 
was  in  that  village  a  fortnight  and  never  saw  a  sign  of  a 
shrine  or  anything.  It’s  a  beastly  place,  too.” 

“I  want,”  said  Tarleton,  slowly,  “  to  do  something  that 
is  dangerous.  I  still  have  myself  to  reckon  with.  It 
would  help  me  to  feel  that  I  had  placed  my  reputation  and 
honour  once  more  above  money.” 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  And  then  Eve 
spoke.  “  Have  you  heard  about  Mr.  Amerdine  ?  ”  she 
asked. 

“  No.  What  about  him  ?  ”  said  Tarleton. 

“  When  he  was  escorting  me  the  natives  burnt  his 
store.  He  has  lost  everything.  The  Government  can’t 
give  him  compensation  because  he  was  away  from  the  town 
at  the  time  it  happened.” 

“  That’s  bad  luck  !  How  much  has  he  lost  ?  Perhaps 
something  could  be  done  for  him.” 

“  Something  has  been  done,”  said  Eve.  “  He  has  been 
given  a  thousand  pounds.” 

Tarleton  glanced  at  her.  “  Oh,  I  see,”  he  said.  “  Well, 
if  you  are  pleased,  I  am.” 

“  Pleased  is  a  mild  word  !  I  am  absolutely  thankful ;  ” 
and  then  Eve  proceeded  to  tell  Tarleton  of  the  trader’s 
visit  to  Aburi  and  his  departure,  and  finally  was  unable 
to  resist  recounting  the  contents  of  the  cable  as  related  by 
Mr.  Amerdine  himself. 

“  Good  !  ”  said  Tarleton,  laughing  for  the  first  time 
since  his  accident";  “  I  mustn’t  forget  that !  I’m  glad  the 
old  fellow  will  get  a  fresh  start.  By  the  way,  are  you  dining 
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with  the  Governor  to-night  ?  The  P.M.O.  won’t  let  me. 
But  I’m  to  come  in  afterwards.” 

“  The  good  little  boy,  coming  in  to  dessert  and  a  glass 
of  wine  !  ”  Eve  said,  laughing. 

“  By  Jove !  it’s  nearly  seven  o’clock,*'  said  Ward, 
looking  at  his  watch.  “  Hadn’t  you  better  go  and  dress. 
Eve  ?  ” 

“  Good  gracious  !  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late,”  cried 
Eve,  jumping  up  ;  “  I  expect  I  shall  find  Adjuah  trying  on 
my  dress  !  Au  re  voir,  Captain  Tarleton.  We  shall  meet 
again  later.” 

The  party  that  gathered  round  His  Excellency’s  dinner 
table  that  night,  though  small,  was  cheery.  The  Sana¬ 
torium  was  illuminated  throughout  its  length.  Broad 
white  patches  of  light  showed  on  the  boards  of  the 
verandah  ;  the  great  fragrant  pitch-pine  rooms  glowed 
under  the  swinging  lamps.  The  dinner-table  was  alight 
with  glass  and  silver,  and  almost  buried  under  a  mass  of 
flowers  ;  the  food  was  good,  and  the  black  servants  waited 
deftly.  The  night  air  which  blew  in  through  the  jalousies, 
and  gently  moved  the  lamps  to  and  fro  was  sweet  with  the 
scent  of  the  orange  blossoms  in  the  garden.  All  was  light 
and  colour. 

To  Eve,  seated  between  the  Governor  and  the  Inspector- 
General,  this  was  tropical  Africa  as  she  had  pictured  it ; 
and  she  chatted  and  laughed,  giving  lively  and  amusing 
descriptions  of  her  life  in  Kitta,  till  every  one  at  the  table 
decided  that  she  was  the  prettiest  and  most  entertaining 
woman  that  had  ever  come  to  the  Coast.  Her  account  of 
the  rescue  of  Mr.  Amerdine  by  herself  and  Adjuah  par¬ 
ticularly  diverted  the  Governor. 

“  Well,  well,”  he  said,  “  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  have 
such  adventures  again  yet  awhile.  We  really  cannot 
spare  you  to  Kitta.  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  make  your 
husband  Commissioner  of  Accra  in  order  to  keep  you  with 
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ns.  Unless,  of  course,  Mr.  Ward  would  rather  return  to 
Kitta  alone.’” 

“  Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Ward,  laughing,  “  I  shall  be 
satisfied  to  remain  at  Accra  and  look  after  my  wife.” 

“  Ah  !  here  is  our  young  friend  Captain  Tarleton,”  said 
the  Governor ;  and  Tarleton,  with  something  of  his  old 
self-reliance,  entered  the  room.  “  Pull  up  along  chair  for 
Captain  Tarleton,  and  give  him  some  champagne.  That’s 
right,  my  boy.  Sit  near  me.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are 
looking  better.  More  yourself.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir.  I  am  much  better,”  said  Tarleton, 
sitting  down. 

The  talk  became  general  for  a  time,  but  at  last  the 
Governor  called  for  silence. 

“  This  is  not  the  time  for  serious  conversation,  gentle¬ 
men,”  he  said.  “  But  I  should  like  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Ward, 
that  I  have  received  a  cable  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
that  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  is  pleased  to  approve  my 
action  in  the  Barbadu  affair.  But  I  also  wish  to  tell  you 
that  I  conveyed  to  his  Lordship  my  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  services  rendered  by  you.”  The  Governor  paused, 
and  Eve,  flushed  and  proud,  smiled  at  her  husband. 

“  I  am  sure  we  all  regret  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
that  prevented  Captain  Tarleton  carrying  out  his  mission,” 
went  on  the  Governor,  “  and  I  have  made  it  clear  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  it  was  not  want  of  will,  but  want 
of  power,  that  prevented  him.  I  have  for  you,  Captain 
Tarleton,  a  responsible  and  high  post  in  the  new  countries 
of  the  Hinterland,  if  indeed  you  are  returning  to  the 
Coast.” 

“  I  am  more  than  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
words,  sir,”  said  Tarleton.  “  At  present  my  plans  are 
unsettled.” 

“  I  hope  now,”  said  His  Excellency,  “  that  we  shall 
have  quiet.  But  it  may  interest  you,  Mr.  Ward,  to  hear  I 
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have  decided  to  rout  out  the  Fetish  of  the  Kitta  lagoon. 
It  will  be  a  troublesome  job,  I  expect.  But  I  can’t  have 
my  Commissioners  captured  !  ” 

“  If  that  is  so,  sir,”  put  in  Tarleton,  “  I  should  be  very 
much  obliged  if  you  would  let  me  deal  with  it.” 

The  Governor  looked  at  him,  and  a  smile  came  over  his 
face.  “  Are  riches  not  enough  for  you  ?  ”  he  said  ;  “  you 
•want  honours  as  well !  You  are  an  ambitious  young 
man.  What  do  you  say,  Colonel  ?  ” 

“  I  say,  sir,”  said  the  Colonel,  “  that  Captain  Tarleton 
might  be  given  the  opportunity.” 

“  Well,  I  will  consider  it,”  the  Governor  said.  “  I 
shan’t  do  it  till  after  the  rains.  You  will  be  able  to  get  in 
your  leave.  And  now  I  will  bid  you  all  good-night.  It  is 
late,  and  I  go  down  to  Accra  early  to-morrow ;  ”  and  with 
that  the  Governor  departed. 

“  There’s  no  accounting  for  tastes  !  ”  said  the  P.M.O., 
disgustedly.  “  Give  me  a  fortune,  and  you  wouldn’t  find 
me  hankering  for  the  Coast,  or  asking  permission  to  rout 
Fetishes  out  of  mangrove  swamps.” 

“  Tarleton  is  very  fond  of  his  profession,”  remarked 
the  Colonel. 

“  I  didn’t  say  he  wasn’t,”  said  the  other,  huffily,  “  but 
there  is  reason  in  all  things.  What  d’you  say,  Mrs. 
Ward  ?  ” 

“  I  say  that  Captain  Tarleton  should  manage  his  own 
affairs,”  said  Eve,  laughing. 

“  One  for  you,  doctor,”  chuckled  the  Private  Secretary. 

“  Come,  Colonel,”  said  the  P.M.O.,  glancing  at  the  clock, 
“  we  should  be  off.  I  can  hear  the  boys  with  the  hammocks 
outside.  You  must  get  to  bed,  Tarleton.  When  are  you 
coming  down  to  Accra,  Ward  ?  ” 

“  Next  Monday.  The  Governor  has  given  us  leave  to 
stay  here  a  few  days.” 

“  Well,  good-bye,”  said  the  Colonel,  shaking  hands  with 
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Eve.  “  We  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  Accra. 
Good-bye,  Ward.  See  you  again,  Tarleton ;  ”  and,  followed 
by  the  P.M.O.,  he  left  the  room. 

“  Thank  goodness  those  two  respectable  old  gentlemen 
are  gone,”  said  the  Private  Secretary  joyfully.  “  Don’t 
you  think  we  had  better  put  these  two  children  to  bed, 
Mrs.  Ward  ?  Then  we’ll  go  and  sing  a  duet  outside  their 
windows.” 

“  I  heard  you  singing  last  night,”  Eve  said  jokingly. 
“  That  was  enough.” 

“  I  have  had  that  sad  experience  too,”  Ward  said, 
laughing.  “  Try  something  else,  Hall.” 

“  Captain  Tarleton  has  to  go  to  bed,”  said  Eve,  “  the 
doctor  said  so.  And  it  really  is  getting  late.” 

“  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  some  work  to  do,”  said  the 
P.S.,  “  but  I  was  trying  to  forget  it.  I’m  the  only  man 
that  ever  does  do  any  work  on  the  Coast !  Don’t  keep 
the  infant  Tarleton  up,  you  two !  Good-night.  Kiss 
Daddy  for  me,”  he  added  as  he  vanished  through  the 
doorway. 

“  Mad.  Quite,”  said  Eve,  smiling. 

“  He  always  was,”  Tarleton  said.  “  Did  I  tell  you; 
Mrs.  Ward,  that  I  am  going  home  on  the  Lagos  ?  ” 

“  No  ?  Are  you  ?  How  jolly  !  ”  said  Eve  ;  “  remember 
us  to  Captain  Keene.  I  wish  we  were  coming  too  !  ” 

“  I  wish  you  were,”  said  Tarleton.  “  You’re  the  best 
friends  I’ve  got.  But  you’ll  be  due  for  leave  before  I  come 
out  again ;  and  I  shall  look  out  for  you  at  home.” 

“  I  shall  write  to  you.  You  won’t  be  allowed  to  forget 
us  !  And  now  I  really  think  you  ought  to  go  to  bed. 
We’ll  have  a  nice  day  to-morrow,  when  we  have  the  place 
to  ourselves.  I  will  set  you  a  good  example,  and  be  off 
myself.  Good-night.  Sleep  well.  You’ll  see  Captain 
Tarleton  to  his  room,  Hugh  ?  Good-night,  again,”  and, 
with  her  friendly  little  nod,  Eve  left  them. 
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“  Ready  for  bed,  old  fellow  ?  ”  said  Ward.  “  Here, 
don’t  try  and  walk  alone.  Lean  on  me.” 

He  put  his  arm  round  Tarleton’s  shoulders,  and  the 
two  friends  went  along  the  silent  verandah  to  Tarleton’s 
quarters. 


THE  END 
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